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P’lKilFACE 

’siVENJ'H EDITION, 


^ ^very sta^ of sodtty^ the power of Elocution is felt. Even 
' 1 the rude^ a^es^ the man who can impart to his sentiments 
• .e charm of a graceful or forcible utterance, will sway the 
nds of others with more absolute control, than he who may 
'ver the same beiitiments, without equal melody of modula- , 
in, or equal animation of mqpner. The Elocution of those 
rly periods, however, is not result of study ; but of the 
rtuitous advantages d^ voice, ear, or superior seqjsibility, 

, Civilization must ha^e made considerable progress, before 
ijcution be studied as an art ; and of the refinement and 
' 'Uteness o^ a nation, there cannot, tperhaps, be a surer cri- 
‘ion, than the attention paid to the graces of speech. In 
nis, where taste and clcgqpce had attained their utmost 
^jht, the public ear was so delicate, as to be offended by tlie 
'sTightest impropriety of pioiiunciation. Even that mighty or^* 
)r, whose eloquence revived thp ari^ur of their ancient pa- 
riotism, and proved the most^ formidable obstacle to the on- 
'roachments of Philip, incurreS, by the awkwardness of his 
iirst appearance, the reproaches .and hisses of that fastidious 
, people : and it was by his assiduoiv attention to the graces of 
* Elocution, that he afterwards acquired so absolute an ascend- 
ency in their popular assemblies, and attracted crowds of ad- 
mirers from every corner of Greece. When the warlike rude- 
'ifess of the Romans Jiad been softened down by the influence of 
Grecian refinement, to si^i'ak their own language with propriety 
became* the highest ambition of their leading men. Brutus 
thought, tiiis accomplisflhieqt preferable to the glory of tri- 
«jmphs : and, «imidst all fAe corruption which luxury had intro* 
duced, it wai, chiefly by his overpowering eloquence, that Cicero 
to suspfiid fur a %me the ruai of the falling jrepublic. 

, 1 Britain the study of Elocution was long and unaccount-^ 

* ]]..glt'.cA?d. But th^ time is gone by, \ihen our public 

aL'ers, as if they disdayied to influence the minds of t^ir 
r ‘>ui:trymcn^except by convincing their reason, |;ejected as ti i« 
^^ial and uningnldcd the |xternal aids of ^elivci^ : it ial% maxim 
now very generally ac}mitti 4 , ^lat thd feelings and passions - 
must be adcliessed,. as well as the understanding ; and that 
nothing can gaiij^ entrance into the^cctions, which stumbles 
at th% threshold offendkg^th^ tmt. 

• . rt 




Sot to public speakers alone^ 
cbtion necessary. In a country wl^r^ SBS|H|l|bidfi''not 
only the most delightful occupation^ the SMiilll|B|^ but 
a favourite enterta^ iment to the socjialfcircle/vbe f^oF^feading 
'with propriety and elegance forms an essentlil part of a polite 
education. While the splendid productions of genius^ which are' 
constantly issuing from the British press/ and which difTuic au^ 
unexampled lustre over our age and country^ afToVd the most 
refined pleasure to polished society, the power of reading them 
with due eflect, must necessarily confer no small degree gf dis- 
• tinctlon. Nor is this to he valued merely as an (‘xterior accom-* 
plishment. Here the ear and t^c understanding afford mutual 
aid ; and as he alone who can duly anprec^iate the beauties oi 
his author, ean develop them by ajud|pious and graceful utter- 
ance ; so he who can read them best, will have the fullest en- 
joyment of their various charms. 

So generally is this noV understood, that Elocution is daily 
Contracting more of the general attention. Anxious to facilitate 
the acquisition of so important an accomplishment, the compiler 
of this volume, selected piincipally from Walker, the rules WjiiftL 
it contains, and the extracts by which tliesc rules arc exempli- 
fied. The very extensiv and lapid circulation of the ^ix for- 
mer editions, affords him a doable gratification, — as a prof't, 
that bis labours ha^c been found conducive to the end whitU he 
had in view, and as a satisfactory indication of a growiii»»‘ at- 
tention to this qlegant art. 

Foi the use of juiiiof classes, he bail previously published ti 
English Learner, the success of which has been fully coinnicn 
K<^urate with that of the Priiuiples of Elocution ; to which in . 
deed, it forms a natural and proper inlrodu tiou. lie has lateb 
completed his plan by the publication ol his Eheiorual F^refctu s, 
for ^he use of those studenU who havy gone through the Piiu- 
ciples of Elocution, and aic thus prepared for the higher d(- 
'liarlnient of the art. These books, he w'ould gladly flattej}| 
himself, will be found of peculiar rtility to both leerh^rs and 
pupil: ; and if they rnntribute, inf any degree, to dissCminatt 
among Ingenious youth an ardour for this plea'-ipg and uscfui 
study, they will have fully answeredshis fondest hopes.''* 

Mu tils Edition the insertion of twenty- tiiree Select ExtracT. 
lor Recitatlox, , in place of the paragraphs for Pronunciatior 
cannot rail to be liigb};} acceptable both to Teachers and PupiV 
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Different Methods hv which the Principles and Lesions 
may be successfully taught 


i^EFORE attcmpiing to read the examples on inflections, a thorougli 
knowledge of the two shTles, or inflections of voice {page 17), must be 
obtained. Without a very accurate knowledge of these two slides of the 
voice, no graceful progress in reading can possibly be made. 

The Tabic of inflections contaii^ thirty lines. After being able to 
exemplify the slides in the first column, proceed to acquire a like know, 
ledge of the second. Thai being done, endeavour to ^ad the table 
backwards ; that is, read thr^lGth line, and then the 1st; the 17lh, and 
then the 2d ; the 18th, and then the 3d, &c. ; in the last place, read the 
table across ; that is, read the first Kine, and then the IGth ; the 2d, and 
then the 17th ; the 3d, and tiien the 18th, &3t. 

Under the iteads of Inflections, Accent, Emphasis, and Pauses, tl)f 
Rules are printed in italics : these, it is understood, will be either atten- 
tively studied, or committed to membry by the Pupil, according to cir- 
cumstances. A single rule may be given out each day os an exercise ; 
the examples under wliich being read the day following. 

The notes and examples under tfiem ma^ read by the Student im- 
mediately after the rules to which ^tlicy belong ; but by those less ad- 
vanced, they may he entirely passc^d^ over, and not read till a perfect 
knowledge has been attained of what is of m9re irr.\)ortance. 

In reading the Lessons, tlic principles should be gradually reduced to 
practice. Words that require the rising ^nfledtion,*mgy, by the Pupil, 
be marked with a pencil with the acute accent ; and such as require the 
falling inflection, with the grave accent. Emphatical words may be 
marked by drawing a straight line over them; and where a rhetorical 
oause is admissible, a mark, such as a comma, may be inserted after the 
v^ord. ^ 

If this process should be thought too tedious, the Pupil may be re- 
quested to mark (while the Teaclier is reading the Lesson) only the prin- 
cipal inflec^ns ; it being flw-ays understood, however, that the Pupil 
has acquired a knowledge of tigi QifTercnt slides, and degrees of force of* 
the voice. 

The following Rule, to whicl^ though there arc many exceptions, may 
perhajfli be of some Jdvantage ; 4hc knowledge it, nt least, is easily 
acquired! 

The falling iatlection almost always takes place at a period, very often 
at a colon, and frequently at d semicolon ; at the comma immediately 
^ preceding cither of these noinfb, the rising inflection commonly tak^ 
place. * When this rule docs not hold good, the Tcachcf ^an ea:|ly point 
out the exceptions to it. ^ ^ ^ 

it must be carefully observed, litat |^very falling, or cvef^ising in- 
flection, docs net necc«sarily terminate upon the sanic key, or on the 
same note of that l|:cy f lieither is every emphatic word pronounced with 
the same degree of force : fbr, as various os inflections and emphasis are 
in nuiftber, almost a« varied should be tlib manner of pronountn^ng them. 



1« &C. 

Intb^sc, howcvev, anfiqh|any other circumstances, wlicreon the bea^jty 
of rjeading and speaking^mefly depends, the jmport of the subject, the 
nature of the audience, and the place the speaker occupies, must all be 
judiciously considered, in order properly€o regul^e b1b pronunciation 
and delivery. » * 


lift lea ami ObaermI iofis on Rending and Rccitatu 


f 

Giv> the letters llieir proper sounds. ^ 

\ ihonounccMie vowels a, c, i, o, u, clear|,y, giving to each its propci 

i. The liquids n, should lie pronounced with a considerable degree 
of foi ce. « 

I. Distinguish every accented letter or syllabic by a pecaliar stress of 
S.h« voice. 

rt. Ucad audibly and distinctly^ with a degree of deliberation suited to 
the subject. 

«>', Pause <it the points a sullicicnt length of time ; but not so long as to 
break that connexion whicU one part of a senteruc has uith anotlter. 

7, Tl\c meaning of a scntent'C is often considerably elucidated by pausing 
where none of the usual marks coci^d properly be inserted. 

S. Give every senten^, and member of a sentence, that inflection of 
voice, Vv'liich tends to improve eitlier the sound, or the sense, 

'). .'Monotones, judicvjuslyc introduced, have a wonderful effect in diver- 
sifying delivery.* 

]0. Kvery emphatical word must be marked with a force corresponding 
\A illi the importance of tlie subject. 

II. At the beginning of a subject or discourr^', the pitrli of the voice 
should, ill general, be low ; — to this rule, howjyer, there arc some ex 
reptiortp in poetry, and even in prose. ,, 

As the speaker proceeds, the toucs of his voice should swell, and his 
.iniriatioii increase witli the increasing im{>ortance of his subject. 

1;5. At the commencement of a new par^raph, division, or s<'ibdivjsion 

*. of a discourse, .the voice may be lowcreS, and again allowed gradually 
to swell. 

14. I'hc tones of the voice must, in eve^y instance, V® regulated ttitirely 
by the nature of the siTtyect. 

15. In reotatton, the speaker must adopt those tones, Ipoks, and ges- 
tures, vvi are most agreeable to the nature of whatever he deli- 

%brs -.—he must suit the action to* the wdld, and the word to 
^ action , alwavs remembering, that rightly to scciy, is tran iently 
tolSk ' 



Table of the Two Slides or Infwsctions of the Voioe. 



The acute accent {') denotcfi the vhhw^ and the tjrttve accent (') \.\\\ifaUing inflection. 
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]^BINCIFLE8 or SLOCUTICKV. 


On the Inflections of the Voice. 

Besides the pauses, which indicale a greater or leas separation of the 
j>arts of a sentence and a conclusion of the* whole, there are certain in- 
iloctions of voice, accompanying these pauses,^ which are as necessary to 
tiie sense of the sentence as the pause themselves ; for, however exactly 
Tve may pause between those part% which arc separable, if we do not 
pause with such an inflection of thc^ice as is suited to the sense, the 
composition we read will not only wam:'*** tnpe meaning, but will have a 
meaning very diffcicnt from that intended byTKb writer. 

Whether words are pronounced in a high or low, in n loud or soft 
• tone ; whether they arc pronounced swiftly or slowly, forcibly or feebly, 
with the tone of passion or without fit; they must necessarily be pro- 
nounced either sliding upwards or downwards, or else go into a mono- 
tone or song. , 

By the rising or falling inflection, is not m^ant the pitch of the voice 
JD which the whole word is pronounced, or that loudness or softnesi 
which may accompany any pitch ; but^^liat upward or downward slidi 
which the voire makes when ^hc pronunciation of a word is fini£>liing, 
an < which may, tliercfore, not improperly be called the risirife and falling 
inflection. 

We must carefully guard against mistaking the low tone at the begin- 
ning of lilt* rising inflection for the falling inflection, and the higli lone 
at tlie beginning of the falling inflection for the lising inflection, as thc> 
are not denominated rising or falling from the high or low tone in which 
they arc pronounced, but from the upward or downward slide in which 
they terminate, whether pronounccd^in a high or low key. 


i» *’ 4) 

THE FINAL PAUSE Oil PERIOD. 

Hull l^^ThefaUing injleclwn iaki\s i^acv ai a period. 
EXAMPLES. ^ 

1. That man is little to !»c envied whose patriotism would not 
force upon the plain of Mara^tlion, or whose pii\y would 

ijot grow warmer among the ruins of^ona'. 

2. The pleasures of the imagination, the pleasure arising from 
.science, from the fine art j, and fron\ the princiiilc of cuiiosity, 
an* pLCuluir to the human' species. 

AVben p sentence concludes an antithesis, the hrst branch of whicn 
bemg cm;rfidtic, requires the failing inflection ; tuc second branch rc;,, 
^^uires tlu(f weak t^mphasis, and rising inflection. , d 


.—'When there is a succession of periods loose members in .i 
sentence, though they may all have the falling irfltmon, yet tvery oni 
of uicm ought to be pronounced in a somcv nat diflbi^cnt pitch of the 
^oicc from the other. ' , 


PRlNCillnjItfS OF ELOCUTIoA. 
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EXAMPI.E3. 

1. If we have no regaSrd for oar own' character, we ought to have 
some regard foY the character«of othqi^^ 

2. If content cannot reSnoye' the disquietudes of mankind) it will at 
least alleviate' them. 


NEGATIVE Sentence. 

Rule ipiegfclS. or members of sentencesy must 

end with the rising infiection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The region beyond the ^ave is not a solitary' land. There 

your fathers are, and lliither every other friend shall follow you 
in due season. 4 

2. True charity is not a nyjteor, which occasionally' glares ; 
but a luminary, which, in its orderl^j^ and regular course, dis« 
penses a b^iignant influence. 


. PENULTIMATE MEMBER** 

Rule III.— T/tc penultimate member of a sentence requirea 
the rising inJlecSQn. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. We were now treading that illustrious island, which was 
once the liiminary of the CaledontaiTreglbns, whence savage clans 
and roving btu'barians derived the benefits of knowledge', and 
the blessings of religion. 

2. *Mahoniet was a native of Mecca, a city of that division of 
Arabia, which for tjie luxury of its soil, and happy temperature 
of its climate, has ever been esteemed the loveliest and sweetest' 
region ii^thc world, and distinguished by the epithet of Happy. 


DIB,ECT PERIOD. 

Rule IV. — Eher^ direct periody hamug its two principal 
cmslrucf^ive parts connected correspofiding conjunctions 
or adverbsy requires the long pause, with the rising tnflec* 
* tipn at the end ^ the Jlrst part, 

EXAMPLES. ^ 

1. If when we behc4<i a well-r^ade and wel]^»iregu!ated watch, 
wc infer the oper^^ions of a skilful artificer' ; then none but a 

— , — 

*\ Penultimate sfguifiej the last but one. 
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I'RINCIPLEB OP ELOCUTION. 


' fodi* indeed cun contemplate the universe, all v^hose parts kie 
so admirably formed^ and so harmoniously adjusted, and yet say 
‘ there is no God.' , , ‘ 

2. Whenever you see a people jnaking progress in vice ; 
whenever you see them discovering a growing disregard to the 
divine law' ; there you sec proportionaf advances made to ruin < 
and misery.* I 

S. When the mountains shal\be dissolved ; w’hen the foun- 
daiions of the earth and the world*" destroyed ; when all 
sensible objects shall vanish away', he will still be the over- 
gr, lasting God ;* he will be wdieii they exist no mure, as he was 
when they had no existence at atf. 

4. Perfection is not the lot of humanity, and the age of hero- 
ism had its f(?ibles,-as Avell as the modern. If we are effemi- 
iiate', thjy were too often ferocious/ If we less frequently 
produce those astonishing examples of heroism and generosity', 
we are not so cruel and revengeful. If we are no^ so famous 
l‘(V' iidclity in friendship, and if w’c are less disinterested and 
warm', our resentments are also less inexorable. 

•When the ernphatical word in tlio conditional part of the sct'i- 
tcncc is in direct opposition to another word in the conclusion, and a 
concession is implied in the foiI'mer,.in order to strengthen die argument 
in the latter, the first member has thc,fa11ii)g, and the last the rising in- 
flection. *’ 

' EXAMPLES. 

1. If we have no r^gard/br religion in youth', we ought to have some 
regard for it in agC'. 

a. If we iiave no regard for our own' character, we ought to have 
some regard for the character of others'. 

If these sentences had been formed so as to make the latter mei^.'iljcr a 
.ncre inference from, or consequence of the former, the general ruff* 
would have taken place . thus, 

I. If we ha\w no regard for religion in youth', we have seldom any 
regard for it in age'. • t 

•2. If we have no regard for our owm' ocharacter, it can scarcely be ex- 
pected that we could have any regard for tfic character of others'. 


Rule V. — Direct pt^'iofhs ((mmeihingwith participles of the 
present and past teiiscy consist of (wo parts : between whieh 
^usf h^inseried the and rising injlcctum, 

EXAMPLES. , ' 

1. Ilav 'ig existed fwm all eternity', ^God through all eternity 
inusl continue f(\,exist. ^ 

.nt ~ f 

* l*he rule is the same when the first part^^only commences vvith an 
aaverb or a conjunction. . • t r 
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PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTIOl?. 

• * 

" ‘2. Placed Ijy Providence on the palies^tra of life', every hdinan 
being is a wrestler, arid happiness is that prize for which he is 

bound to contend. « • 

• ^ 

jVIj/c'.— W hen the last word of the first part of these sentences require*^ 
the strong emphasis, the falling inflection must be used instead of the 
• rising. * 

• EXAiqfrLE. 

Hannibal being frequently ,(|/^rute of money and provisions, with m. 
recruits of strength in case* 0? ill fortune, and no encouragement ovt 
when successful' ; it is not to be wondered at that his aft airs began at 
length to decline. 


Pule VI . — Those jmrfs of a xenlcnce which depend ok ad-- 
jeelives retfuire the rising injlection. 

k3Ami*les. 

J. Destitute (»f the favour of God',*you are iu no better situa- 
tion, witii ill! your supposed abilities, than orphans loi’l to w.'u- 
(ler iu a trackless desert, ^ 

• 2. Full of spirit, and high in hope', we set out on the fourue''. 
of life. 


INVKKTll) PERIOD.^ 

nuiiE VII . — E eerp inverled perioU requires the rising in- 
flection and tong pause betweiJi its*iwo*prJneipa/ eons'trnr- 
the parts. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Persons of good taste expect to be ])]eased', at ti'^ Mur.i 
triTTe they are inforjiicd. 

2. I can desire to pefbeivc those things that God has prepaieu 
for thos% that love' h‘fn, though they be .sucIj as eye hath no’ 
seen, ear heard, nor hatl)^ k entered into the heart of man ri 
conceive. 


S-'uitences, constructed lik^ the following, also fall under this rui* . 

Poor were the expectations of tht/ studious, ‘the modest 
and the gUbd', if the reward of their labours were only to l>i‘ 
fxpected from ma.i. ^ 

•V Virtue^ were a kind of misery', if fame only were air tlu 
garland that crowned her. ^ 


* A period iji said L? be inverted, when the first part forms perfect 
sense by itself, but is modified or determined in its signiiicalion bv thi 
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LOOSE SENTENCfe,* 

Rule VIII.— TAc member tnal forms' perfect sense must be 

separated from those that foUorJ by a long pause and the 

falling injlection, * 

EXA3LIFLES. 

1. Through faith wc undcrstaK^that the worlds were framed 
by the word of God ' ; so that UnTl^^^thich arc seen were not 
made of things that do appear. 

^ 2. By faith Abraham, when he was called to go out into a 

place which he should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed' : 
and he went out, not knowing whither he went. 

ATu/t'.-— WliefI a sentence consists of several loose members which nci> 
thcr modify nor are modified by one another, they may be considered as 
a compound series, and pronounced ac^rdingly. 

It 

ANTITHETIC MEMBEll.t 

Kule IX . — Thefrst member of an antithesis must end witu 
the long pause and the rising inf ection* 

EXAMPy^ES. 

1. The most frightful disorders arose from the state of feudal 

anarchy. Force decided all things. Europe was one great fielu 
of battle, where ^hoi-wcaU struggled for freedom', and the strong 
for dominion. The king was without power', and the nobles 
without principle. They were tyrants at home', and robbers 
abroad. Nothing remained to !)e a check upon ferocity and 
violence. ^ 

2. Between fame and true honour a (Ustinction is to be made. 
The former is a blind and noisy' applause,* the latter a n;^ore silent 
and internal homage. Fame floats on tlie breath of the multi- 
tude' ; honour rests on tlie judgment of the thinking. Fhme may 
give praise, while it withholds osteqm'; true honour implies 
esteem, mingled with tjj^spect. The^onc regards particular dis- 
tinguisued' talents : the othei looks up to the whole character. 

3. Thesw'two qualities, delicacy and correctness, mutually 
in%?y each other. No taste can be exquisitely delicate without 
being cot;»’ect ; nor can be thoroughly correct without being heli- 

iw.,; r* 

* A loose scntenl'C is a member containing pcrfcAt sensC by itself, fol- 
lowed by some other member or members, whi^do'’ notrrestrain or qua- 
t lify its signification. ' 

* *1- Antithesis opposes words to'words^ and {houghtsfx) thoughtsi 
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6atc. But st&l a predomhumcy of one or othoP quality in the 
mixture is of^n visible. The power of delicacy is chiefly seen 
in discerning the tfue' merit of a work ; the power of correctness^ 
in njccting false pretensions to merit. Delicacy leans more to 
feeling' ; correctness mpre to reason and judgment. The former 
is more the gift of nature ' ; the latter, more the product of cul- 
ture and art. Among the ancient critics, Longinus possessed 
most delicacy'; Aristotle, correctness. Among the mo-* 
derns, Mr Addison is a, nigh example of delicate' taste ; Dean 
Swift, had he written on the subject of criticism, would perhaps 
have afforded the example of a correct one. 

0 

COIfCKSSIVE MEMBER. 

Ruib X.— -4/ the CTift of a concession the rising injkciim 
taffes place. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Reason, eloquence, and evciy art which ever has been 
Studied among mankind, may be abused, and may prove dan- 
gerous ill the hands of bad' men ; but it were perfectly childish 
to contend, that, upon this account, they ought to be abolished. 

^ 2. O ne may be a speaker, b%th of much reputation and much 

ill the calm argumentative' manner. To attain the 
pathetic, and the sublime of oratrgy, requires those strong sen- 
slbilitieb of mind, and that high power of expiKsssion, wliich are 
given to few. 

3* To Bourdaloiio, the French critics attribute more solidity 
and close reasoning ; to hlassillon, a more pleasing and engaging 
manner. Bourdal9uc is indeed a great reasoner, and inculcates 
liib doctrines with mud! zeal, piety, and earnestness' : but his 
style is Verbose, he is disagreeably full of quotations from the 
father^,. and he w^nts inviginatlon. 


JRSKBBrisEs <^n the precediyg Rules. 

1. »By deferring our repentance, we accumulate our sorrows. 

*3. As, while hope remains, there can be no full and positive misery ; 
%bO, while fear is yettilive, happiness is incomplete. . 

% Human affairs aie in continual motion and fluctuation, altering 
their appearahee every moment, and passing into some new fSrms. 

4. As you value the approbation of Heaven, or pvtcem of the 

world, cultivate the lov^of truth ; iif all your proc^ings* he direct and 
consistent. * * 

5. By a muT^iplicIty of words, the sentiments are not set off and ac- 
consmodated ; hut, like David^qiVPgcd in Saul's armour, they are « 

" Ceunlbcrcd and expressed. I 


. B 2 
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I^INCIPLSS or BIiOCUTIONx 


G. Though It ivjay be true, that every individual, in liiii own breast, na 
turally prefers himself to all mankind, yet he dares not look mankind in 
(lie face, and avow that he acts according to thi> princip^'* 

7 If our language, by reason oi the siiAple arrangement of its words, 
possesses less harmony, less beauty, and les^ force, than the Greek or La 
till , It IS hoviever, in its meaning, mote obvious and plain 

S Whether we consider poctr> in particular, and discourse in general, 
as imitative or descriptive, it is evident, that their \ hole power in recalling 
the impressions of real objects, is derived from the signihcancy of words 

9. Were there no bad men in the Watld^to vex and distress the good, 
the good might appear in the light of h'lrimlT^linoccnce , but they could 
have no oppoitunity of displaying fidelity, magnanimity, pitience, and 
fortitude 

10 Though 1 would have }ou consider the present life is a stttc of 
piobatinn, and the futuie as the certain rectihir and rceoider of all the 
good and evil eomniittcd here , yet livt. itinoce itly, live hoiicsily, ind, it 
possible, 1 ]) irt of ill It intcrestin ▼ consideration 

11 Tt I not by taits of application, oi by a few je irs prepar ition ol 
study afterwards discontinued, that en inence can be ittainccl IVio, it 
can be attained onl\ by meat •> of rcgulat industry, grown up into i hi 
)it, and re idv lobe cxcHcd on every occasion that calls foi indu tiy 

12 We blame the excessive fondnes and nxiety of a parent, as sonii 
thing which mas, in the end, prove hurtful to the ehilcl, and which in 
the mean time, is excessively inconvenient to the parent, but wee isil 
paidon It, and never regiid it with hatred ind detestation 

13 riicehiiactei of Demosthenes is vigour and austerity, that ol 
Ciccro IS gentleness and insinuation. In the one, you find more mmli 
ness, in the othei, moic ornutnent The one i-* more har li, but more 
spirited and cogent, the other, rooic agreeable, but withal lot 
weaker 

14 Homer was th^ grcutir ^xniiu'', A irgil tlie better artist in t)u 
one, we irost admire the man , in the other the work Ifonur hurries 
us witii 1 commanding impetuositv , A iif^il k ids us with m attractive 
maiesty iJomcr scatters with i geiuious piofusion , \ irgil bestow 
with a eaieful inngnifieeiice Ho nci, like the JSilc pouis out his riehe 
■with a sudden overflow , \ irgil, like i river in its^banks, with i eo 
stream — And when we look upon then TTjichines, Homer seems, like 
his own Tupite in his terrors, sinking Olympus, scatleriiig the light 
nings and firing the heavens , Virgil, like thl same jiower in benevo- 
lence, counselling with the gods, laying pl^ns foi empires, ind ordcrin^ 
flis whole creation 
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liTTERROGATION/ 

Rule I. — duestjojhs asked hy^)ronouns or adverbs, cad with 
fhc falling injicclion, 

, • EXAMPLES. 

1. Who contimfally support* and governs this stui)endous 
system' ? Who preserves ten thousand times ten thousand wAlds 
ill perpetual harmony' ? Who enables them always to observe 
such time, and obey such laws, as arc most exquisitely ailajittcl 
for the perfection of the wondrous whole' ? They cannot preserve 
and direct themselves ; for t^^py were created, and must, there- ^ 
fore, be dependent. How, then, can they be so actuated and 
directed, but by the ifticeasing energy of the Grcqt Supreme' 

Ah ! why will kifigs forget that they are men. 

And men that they aretirethren ’ } Why delight 
In hitman' sacrifice ? Why burtst the ties 
Of Nature, that should knit their souls together 
In one soft bond of amity and love' ? 

* A’oit* 1.— Interrogative sentences, consisting of members in a seriev 
necessarily depending on each other for sense, must be pronounced ac- 
cording to the rule which relates totheserit;^ of which they are composed. 

^ F^tMrLK. 

'X* can be more important and interesting than an inquiry into tiu 
existence', attributes', providence', and moral government' of God. 

Hu^k II. — Questions asked hif verbs require the rising 
irijlcctwn.i' 

^ EXAMPLES. 

1 . (' j|i the soldier, wlien he girdeth on his armour, boast like 
him that putteth it olf' ? Can the merchant predict that the spe- 
culation, on which he ha:f entered, wdlJ be infallibly crowned wi^h 
success' ? Can even the ^husbandman, who has the promise of 
God that sced-4ime and harvest shall not fail, look forward with: 
assuted confidence to the expected increase of his fields' ? In 
thirse and Ai all similar cases, our resolution to act can be founded 
» on probability aldnc. , ^ 

^ ^ 

* When t^e last word^, in this sppeies ot*inteiTOggti0':**happen to bc 
emphatical, they nmst bh pronounced with a considerable degree of force 
and loudness. » * 

t When thc)y|uestion is very long, however, or concludes a paragraph, 

' the^alliiig instt^id of the' rising infection takes place. 
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2p Avariis Iras long been ardently endeavouring to fill hi^ 
chest : and lo I it is now full. Is he happy' ? Does he use' it ? 
Does he gratefully think of the^Giver' of all good things ? Does 
he distribute to the poor' } Alas ! th 9 se iiiteiests have no place 
in his breast. 

3. Yet say^ should tyiaiits loam at last to fecb 
AnJ the loud din of battle cease to bray ; 

Would death be foil'd' ? Would health, and strength, and youtli' 
Defy his power ? lias he no arts in stoTt-, 

No other shafts sa^c those of war'? Alas ! 

Ev’n in the smile of peace, that smile which sheds 
A heavenly sunshine o'er the soulf thcic basks 
That serpent Luxury.— ,» 

Hule III. — JVken interrogative Acntejices connectcft hi/ the 

disjunctive or, expressed or understood, succeed c iich other, 

the Jirst end mfn the rising, and the rest irith \heJalUn(r 

bijieciion.^ 

EXJt MPLES. 

1. Does God, after having made bis creatures, take no further' 
care of them? Has ho left them to blind fate or undiiectcd 
chance' ? Has he forbaken the works of his own hands' ? Or doe^ 
he always graciously preserve, ai.d keep, and guide' them? 

2. Should those ot jdulous hifidols after all be in thcMight, anc. 
this pietended rpvelalioi^,be a fable, from believing it what 
harm' could ensue ? Would it rcndei princes more tyrannic al, or 
subjects more ungovernable'? the licli more insolent, or the poor 
more disorderly' ? Would it make worse parents, or childun' ; 
husbands, or wives ' ; masters, or servants' ; friends, or neigh* 
hours' ? or would it not make men mo^‘ viiluouN, and, conse- 
quently, more hapi)y' in every situation ? 

3. Is the goodness', or wisdom', of Ihc divine Beiiig, more 
maniies ted in this his proceeding? « 

. ‘ 4j. Shall we in your person erown' tlie author of the pubUc 
cdlamities, or shall we destroy' him ?/ 4 

JVo/e An interrogative senieocc, consisting of a variety of iiem* 
bers depending on each otliei fu. sense, may liave the inflection comiocn 
to other soniauces, provided the last member has *hat inflection which 
d]sli(iguisljcs the species of iiiUriogation to which it belongs. , 

* EXAMPLE. 

Can we btJieve a thinking being, that is in a perpetual progress oi 
improvement', and* gravelling on from perfection to pelfcction, after 


When or is used conjunctively tlie^'n flections are not jugulated by it. 
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• Q<J 

having just looM abroad into the orks of its CraatorV and made a few 
discoveries of his infinite goodness, wisdom, and power, must parish at 
tier first setting out'i and in the ver^ beginning' of ber inquixias ? 


Note 3.— Interrogative sentences, consisting of members in a series, 
Vhich foitn perfect sense as they proc^d, must have every member 
minatc with that inflection which distinguislies the spedes of interromk^ 
tion of which they consist. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Hath death tom from your embrace the friend whom you tenderly 
loved'— >bim to whom you were wont to unbosom the secrets of your soul' 
—him who was your counsellor perplexity, the sweetner of all your 
joys, and the assuager of all your sorrows' ? You think you do well to 
mourn ; and the tears withavhich you water his grave, seem to be a tribute 
due to his virtues. But waste not your afTection in fruitlc^ lamentation. 

2. Who arc the persons tuat arc most apt to fall into peevishness and 
dejection'— that arc continually coJIiplaining of the world, and see nothing 
but wretchedness' around them ? Are they 4hose whom want compels to 
tell for thcii daily bread —who have no treasure but the labour of ^eir 
hands'— ho rise with the rising sun to expose themselves to all the 
rigours of the seasons, unsheltcr^ from^e winter's cold, and unshaded 
from ilic summer’s heat' ? No. The labours of such are the very bless- 
ings of their condition. 

Note 4.— When questions, asked by verbs, are followed by answers, 
tlie rising inilection, in a high tone of voice, '\akcs place at the end of the 
tjuestion, and after a long pause, answer must be pronounced in a 

IW RblC. , 

EXAMPLES. ^ 

I. Arc you desirous that your talents and abilitiea may procure you 
respect' ? Display them not ostentatiously to public view. Would you 
escape the envy which your riches' might excite ? Let them not minister 
to pride, but adorn them with humility, 

V Jl'licrc is nut an evil incident to human nature for which the gospel 
doth not piovide a rciUcdy. Are you ignorant of many things which it 
highly concerns you to know' ? The gospel offers you instruction. Have 
3 'ou deviaaid from the patlnof duty' ? The gospel offers you forgiveness. 
Do temptations' surround you ? The gospel offers you the aid of Hea- 
ven. Arc you exposed to nffsery'? It consoles you. Are you subject 
to dcatli' ? It offers you immortality. 


EXCLAMATION. 

^lin.E lW,—The'inilccthms at the, note of exclamation Ctre 
the same at any other pointy in sentences similarly con^ 
sir acted, r 

; V 

. EXAMPLES. 

• t 

The AIiAighty sustains and conducts the universe. It was . 
UeVho sepamted the jarrifcg Mdbents' I It was He who hung 
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vijf the worlds in empty space^ ! It is He who preserves them in 
their circles^ and impels them in their course' ! 

2. How pure, how dignified should they bc,Svhose origin is 
celestial' ! How pure, how dignihed ^ould they be, who are 
taught to look higher than earth ; to expect to enjoy the divinest 
pleasures for evermore, and to ‘ shine forth as the sun in the 
' j^ngdom of their Father' V ' 

' 3. Behold the reverential awe with which the words and the 
opinions of the upright and conscientious arc heard and received' I 
See the wise courting their friendship ; the poor applying for their 
aid; the friendless and forlorn seeking their advice, and the 
widow and the fatherless cravin/j their protection' ! 


Rule V. — JV/te?/ Ihc exclamation , in form of a qiicAtioUj /.v iJn 
echo of another question of tLc same kind, or when it pro-- 
ceedsj'rom wonder or admiration, it always requires the 
rising inji-cction. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 . Will you for ever, Athenians, do nothing but walk uj) arnl 
down the city, asking one another. What news' ? What news' \ 
Is there any thing more pew than to see a man of Macedonia be- 
come master of the Athenians, ^nd give laws to all Greece' ? 

C, What' ! might Home then have been taken, if the • 
who were at your gates had not w’anted courage' for the attempi ? 
— Home taken yhen I' was Consul ! — Of honours 1 liad siiflicient 
—of life enough— more than enough. 

3, Whither shall I turn' ? Wretch that I am' ! to what plact- 
shall 1 betake' myself? Shall I go to the capitol'? alas f it is 
overflowed with my brother's blood' ! or ‘;hall I retire ^cm^ny 
house'? yt* there I behold my mother plunged in misery, weep- 
ing and despairing' 

4. Plant of celestial seed, if d'*opp*d below. 

Say in what mortal soil thou deign'st to grow : 

Fair op'ning to some court’s propitious sb*nc. 

Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine ? 

Twjned with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield, 

^ Or reap'd in iron harvests of the field ?»» 

" Where grows' ! where grows it not' ? if vain our toil. 

We ought to blame the culture, not the soil. 
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I , pIbenthesis. 

f ^ 

i Rule VI. — A parenih^is must he pronounced in a lower tone 
N of voice than the rest of the sentence, and conclude with the 
[ • same pause and inflection which terminate the member that 
: i'nemediatcly precedes it.* * * 


KXAMPIiES. 

1 . Though Fame, who is always the herald of the great, has 
seldom deigned to transmit the exploits of the lower ranks to 
posterity' (for it is commonly Ae fate of those w^hom fortune 
has placed in the vale ol‘ obscurity to have their noble actions 
buried in oblivion') ; ytd in their verses, the minstrejs have pre- 
served many instances of*domestic woe and felicity. 

2. Ujjriglitness is a habit, tmd, like all other habits, gains 
strength by J.ime and exercise. If, tllfen, we exercise' upright 
principles (and we cannot have them unless we exercise' them), 
they must be perpetually on the increase. 

mS. Sir Andrew Freeport’KS notions of trade are noble and ge- 
nerous', and (as every rich man has usually some sly way ot 
jesting, which would make no great figyre w^ere he not' a great 
man) ho calls the sea the British Common. 

iCw,— The end of a parenthesis must have the falling inflection, 
when it terminates with an cmphatical word*. 

• • • 

EXAMPLE. » 

Had 1, when speaking in the assembly, been absolute and independ- 
ent nmter of aifaii s, then your other speakers might call me to account. 
But if ye were ever present, if ye were all in general invited to propose 
you. *>vntimeuts, if yc were all agreed that the measures then suggested 
were really the best; if you, ,£sclii tics, in particular, were tlius persuad- 
ed (and it was no partial afVection for me, that prompted you to give me 
up the liofKis, the applausef the honours, which attended that course I 
then advised, but the supcrior^orcc of trutli, and your utter inability to 
point out any more eligible' course), if this was the case, I say, is it not* 
highly cruel and unjust to arr|ign those measures now, when you could 
not then propose my better ? ^ 


-^ote 2.— When the parenthesis is long it may be pronounced with a 
degree of monotone o\ sameness of voice, in order to distinguish it from 
the fhst of the sentence. 


* A ^arenthisis must llso be pronounced a degree quicker than tin; 
rest of the seitfcnec f a pause too roust lie made both before and after it, 
proportioned m \ength to the more intimate or remote connexion which 
it hasswith the rest of the sentence. \ • 
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BXABC7LS* * ^ 

Since tben every sort of goodVhIch is inmcdfaitcly of importance to 
happiness, must be perceived by some immediate power or sense, ante- 
cedent to any opinions or reasoning' (for i^ is the business of reason to 
compare the several sorts of good perceived by the several senses, and tb 
dnd out the proper means for obtaining' tiiem)* we must therefore* carc- 
uUy inquire into the several sublimer perceptive {>owers or senses ; since 
it is by tliem we best discover what state or course of life best answers 
the intention of God and nature, and wherein true happiness consists. 


c 

JVete 3.— The small intervening members, mtd 7, $at/s hc^ continued 
theyt ^c. follow tlic inflection and tone of t.he member which picccdcs 
them, in a hfgher and feebler tone of voicq. 

EXA1&LE. 

• 

Tims, then, said he, since you are so urgent, it is thus Vhat I conceive 
it. The sovereign good is that, the possession of which renders us happy. 
And how, said 1, do we posse^ it ? Is it sensual or intellectual f There, 
you are entering, said he, upon the detail. 


Exercises cm the Int£rb1>oatiok, Exclamati^:^^, ^aP' 

* Parenthesis. 

«, f 

1, Would you dd your homage the most agreeable way ? Would you 
render the most acceptable of services ? offer unto God thanksgiving. 

2. What shadow can be more vain than the life of a great part pf man- 

kind ? Of all that eager and bustling crowd we behold on earth, how few 
discover the path of true happiness? How few pan wc find, whovc acti- 
vity has not br«n misemployed, and whosotcourse terminates not in con> 
fbssioBS of disappointments? ^ 

J. What are the scenes of nature that elevate the mind in the highes* 
degree, and produce the sublime sensatioc P Not tlie gay landscape, the 
flowery neld, or the flourishing city ; but the hoary mountain, and thi 
solitary lake ; the aged forest, and the tof^ent falUn^ovcr tlic rock. 

4. li there any one who will seriously maintain, that the taste of a 
Hotteiitot or a Laplander is as delicate and as correct as that of a Longi- 
nus or an Addison ? or, tliat he can be charged with no defect or iiiwa- 
vudty, who thinks a common news-wnter as 'excellent an historic 
as Tacitus P 

5. liat strong hyperbolical manner which we have bng been accus- 

tomed to tall jtk^Oriental mann^ of poetry \because sol le of the earliest 
poetical productiens came to us from the hast}* is i^ truth bo more 
Oriental than Oecideiual ; it is cbaimcteristical of 'an i( ge rather than of 
a country; and belongs, in some measure^ to all natii ns at that period 
which fint gives rise to music and t j s6ng. • 
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/ G. Tho bliss «>f man (could pride that blessing find}^ 

Is not to act or think beyond mankind. 

7* Where th)r true treasure ? Gold says, ** not in me 
And, ** notin ifte,*’ 4ie dVmoncC Gold is poor. 

• 

8. All this dread order break— for whom ? for thee ? 

Vile worm !— O madness ! pride ! impiety ' 

9. O the dark days*of vanity ! while here, 

How tasteless I and how terrible, when gone ! 

Gone ? they nc*er go : when past, they haunt us still. 

)0. Whatever is, is right.— This world, 'tis true, 

Was made for Caesar,— but for Titus too. 

And which more blest ? wlgi chain'd his country, say, 
Or he whose virtue sigh'd to lose a day ? 


SERIES. , 

The word series is here used to denote an enumeration ol 
parliculais. • 

* A Commencing series is that which begins a sentence, but 
does not end it. 

A Concluding series is that which dnds a sentence, whether 
H begins it or not. * • 

'''i lie Series, whose membq^rs consist of siijgle words, is called 
a simple scries. , , 

The series, whose members consist of two o? more words, is 
railed a cwvpound series. 


Infections on the 

SISffLE SEBIES. 


COMMENCING. * V CONCLVUINO. 


No of Mcnibctb. • • 

0 VQ' 

No of Member-* 

Q * I'O' 


s - Vf/i'i' 

“ V ^ 1/(2' /I' 4' 

4 I'S'S'il 

fi* ,. . 4' 5' 

5 1 ' 2' 3' 4' 5' 

fi 1 2' S'di' 5' 6' 

6 1 ' 2' 3' V S' 6' 

7 1i'2'3'4,'S'C'7' 

8--: ^iVyi'S'G'T'S' 

9 l'fe'e'4'5'6\7'8'9' 

10V~1' 2' 3' 4'5' 6' 7' 8' 9' i0'< 

• 7 ! S' 4' 5' 6' T 

8 S' 4' 5' O' 7' 8' 

9 1'2'3'4'5'6'7'8'9' 

JO — 1'2'3'4'S'6'7'8'9’10' 
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COMPOUND SEHIES, 


COMMENCING. 

Vo of Members. 

2 . 




\ 

1' 2' , 

7 

1' 2' 3' 

** 6— 

2' 3' 4' 


V2' 


4' 5' 


.r 2' 3' 4 5' 6' 7' 
^1 ' 2' 3' 4' 5' ()' 7' 8' 


7« 

8 

9 i'2\‘r 4' r>'()' 7' 8' 9' 

1 0-,-,! ' 2' 3' V r/ ()' 7' 8' 9' ^ 0' 


CONCLUDING. 
No of M^nbcTB. 


/ 



r 2 

. . .... ..re'/r 

4 1'2' 3' 4' 

5 ^^ 

!'«' 3 4' 5' 

tl— 

1'2' 3' 4' 5' ()' 


I' 2' S' 4' 3' 6' 7’ 

8- 

1' 2' S' 4' 5' «' 7' S' 

9- 

1' 2' S' 4' 5' (J' 7' K' {)' 

10- 

._f'2'3'4'r>‘G'7' S'O' I(t 


SIMPLE COMMENCING SE1U1> 

Of 2 Members. — Rule. 1', 2'.* — Dependence' tuul obe- 
dience' belong to youth. 

3 MEMBERS.t — R ule. 1', 2', 3'. — The young', the healthy^ 
and the prosperous', should not presume on their advantages. J. 

4 Members. — Rule. 1', 2', 3', 4'. — Humanity', justice', 

generosity', and public spirit', are the qualities most useful to^l 
others. , 

.7 Members. — Rule, i', 2', 3', 4', t /. — ^The presence', 
knowledge', pov/ei , wisdom', and goodness' of God, must all be 
unbounded. 

6 Members. — RuLk. V, 2', 3', 4', .7', 6'. — Desire', .aver- 
.sion', rage', love', hope', and fear', arc drawn in miniature upon 
the stage. 

7 Memi ers. — Rule. 2', 3', -f', 5 \ 6 \ 7'. — Sophocles,' 
Euripides', Pindar', Thucydides', Demosthenes', Phidias , Apelles', 
were the contemporaries of Socrates of Plato. 

• 8 AIembers. — Rule. J,' 2', 3', 4’, 5', ()', 7\ 8'. — Wine', 
beauty', music', pomp', study', diversion', business', wisdom', 
are but poor expedient,; to heave off the insupportable load of an 
hour from the heart of m.in ; the load of an hour ftom the heii 
of an eternity. 


* Tha,. is— the falling inflection takes place on the lir^t member, and 
tne rising on the second. ^ 

f In a simple Vhgimencing series of three numbers, first n^ust be 
pronounced in a somewhat lower tone than the secon^d. I ^ 

^ The noun, when attended by the article, or conjuAnon. is consi- 
dered in the series as a single word. ^ 
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6 MembeRs..^Rule. r, 2 ', 3 ', 4 ', 5\ T, 4 ', 9 '.— Joy , 
grief', fear', anger', pitj', scorn', hate', jealousy', and love', 
stamp assumed distinctions on the player. 

10 Members. — Rulr. 1', 2', S', 4', 5', 6', 7\ 8, 9', 10'. 
\;^cxt then, you authors, be hot you severe ; 

Why what a swarm of scribblers have we here ! 

Onc‘,-two', three', fou»,' five', six',^cven', eight', nine\ ten', 
j All in one row, and brothers of the pen. 


: SIMPI.E CONCLUDING SEllIES 

Of 2 Members. — Rule. Irf, 2'. — ^The spirit of true reli- 
gion breathes gentlencss'^and affability'. 

3 ]\1 EMBERS. — Rule. 1', 2', S'. — Industry is #010 law of 
our being ; it is the demand of nature', of reason', and of God.'* 

4 IMembers, — Rule. 1', 2* .3', 4'. — Fear not, ye righteous, 
amidst the d^tresscs of life. You have* an Almighty friend con- 
tinually at hand to pity', to support', to defend', and to relieve' 
you. 

Members. — Rule. 1', 2', S', 4, 5'. — The characteristics 
^ of chivalry were, valour', humanity', courtesy', justice', and 
honour'. ^ 

6‘ Members. — Rule. 1', 2i,^S', 4', 5', 0\ — ^IRankind are 
f, iv *•' by war', famine', pestilence', volcano', storm', and fire'. 

7 Members. — Rule. 1', 2', S', 4',*5', 6',* 7'. — They passed 
over many a frozen, many a fiery f^lp ,♦ rocks'^ caAXs', lakes', 
fens', bogs', dens', ami shades of deatli'. 

8 Members. — Rule. 1', 2', S', 4', 5', tl', 7', S'. — The 

speaker, Iiaving gained the attention and judgment of his au-^ 
dienee, must proece^ to complete his conquest over the passions ; 
sucli as admiration', s\iri»rise', hope', joy', love', fear', grief', 
.inger'. # * 

9 Mbmbf.rs.— Rule. 1', 2', S', 4', .5', 6', 7', 8', 9'.— The 
fruit of the spirit is love',*joy', peace', long-sufiering', gentle-* 
ness', goodness', faith', meekness', temperance'. 

10 Members*?— Rule. *1', 2', S', 4'^ 5', ()', 7^8', 9'. 10'. 
— Mr Lockqs definition of wit, with this short explication, com- 

^^rohends most of the species t'f wit ; as metaphors^, enigmas', 
mottoes', parables', ^fables',* dreams', visions', dramatic' writinj^. 
burlesque', aud all the methods of allusion'. ^ 

* In^a simplq concluding scries of Aree member^*flfie first must be 
pronounced in nlittk* higher tone than the second, when pronouncing 
with a dcgree|p«^oiemnit3[, the first member in this series must have the 
falling inficctiou. ’ ' t 
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COMPOUND COMMENCING* SERIES. 

Rule.*— TA e fcilowing tnikclion takes place on every mcnv* 
%er but t:ie Iasi* 

^ EXAMPLES. 

2 Membees.— C ommon calamities'^ and common blessings'^ 
fall hea^y upon the envious. 

3 Members.— A generous openness of heart\ a calm deliber- 
ate courage', a prompt zeal for 4he public service', are at once 
constituents of true greatness, and the ^est evidences of it. 

4 Members.-— T he splendour of the firmament', the verdure 
of the carih', the varied colours of th4 flowers, which fill the air 
with their fragrance', and the mfisic of those artless voices which 
min^ on every tree', aU conspire to captivate ou'* hearts, and 
to swell them with tte most raptm'ous delight 

5 Members.— T he verdant lawn', the shady grove', the 
vari^ated landscape', the Doundkss ocean', and the starry fir- 
mament', are contemplated with pleasure by every beholder. 

6 Members.— F rance and England may each of them have 

some reason to dread the increase of the naval and military^ 
power of the other ; but for ei&er of them to envy 
hi^piness and prbsperlt/ of the other, the cultivation of its 
lands', the advanoemen:; of’ Its manufactures', tlie increase of its 
^mmerce', the*security and number of its ports and harbours', 
its proficiency in all the liberal arts and scitnees', is surely be- 
neath the dignity of two such great nations. * 

7 MEMjBEBS.— A contemplation of GotHls works', a voluntary 
act of justice ‘o our own detriment', a generous concern for the 
good of mankind', tears shed in silence j[or the misery, of others', 
a private desire of resentment broken and subdued', an unfeign- 

, od exercise of humility', or any othef ' virtue, are such actions as 
denominate men great and reputably, 

8 Members.— T o^acquire a thsrough kno\i9 ledge of our own 
hearts and characters', to re^-train every irregular inclination',— 
to subdue tAreej rebellious passion',— to purify the motives of 
qijr conduct',— to form ourselves to 'that temperance which ito 
pleasure can seduce',— to that meekness whicU no provocation 
can rume',— to that ps^ience winch no aflSictiou cmi overwhelm', 
and that intey.vty which p<» interest cjn shakq ; this is the 

* When the members of a compound series are numfrdUs, the second 
must be pronounced a little higher and more* forciblv mtm the first, the 
thied than the second, &c. « f r 
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l^iisk’ which is assigned to task which cannot be peribrin* 
'ed without the utmost diligence and care. * 

9 M£MBERS.v-Ab6alofh*s beauty', Jonathan's love', Darid’s 
valours Solomon’s wisdon)', the patience of Job', the prudence 
of Augustus', the eloquenceKtf Cicero', the innocence of Wis-i 
dOm', and the intelligeuce»of all', though faintly amiable in the 
creature, arc found in Immense pcrfj^ction in the Creator. 

10 ]\l£MB£Rs.-^The beauty of a plain', the greatness of a 
mountain', the ornaments of a building', the expression of a pic- 
ture', the composition of a discourse', the conduct of a third' per* ^ 
son, the proportions of different quantities and numbers', the 
various api)earanccs which the great machine of the universe is 
perpetually exhibiting', the seer A wheels and springs which pro- 
duce' them, all the genefal subjects of science and taste', are 
uhat we and our companjpns regard as having no peculiar re- 
lation to titlicr of us. 


C OMPOUND CONCI.UDING SEMES. 

llrLE.— T//C falling infection takes place on every member 
except the last hut one. 


EXAMPLES. * 


^Iembehs. — B elief in the existence of a God is the great 
incentive to duty', and the great source *of cofisolation\ 

1 IMksiders. — W hen myriads ilnd miyriads of ages have 
lapsed, the righteous shall still have a blessed 'eternity before 
tlicm : still continue biightcriing in holiness', increasing in hap- 
piness','’ and li'^ing in glory'. 

4 IMkmders. — ^Wjptch' ye, stand fast in the faith', quit you 
like men', be strong'. » 

5 M EWERS. — We bjiould acknowledge God in all our 
ivays ; snaik the operations of his hand'; cheerfully submit to 
his severest dispensations' strictly observe his laws' ; and re- • 
mice to fulfil his gracious purpose', 

6 MEMCEKh.-^Without Mjontroversy, gyeat is the mystery ot 
,'odlines& ; Cq)d w'as manifest in the flesh', justified in the spirit', 
‘.f*en of angels', preached unto the GentUes', believed on in the 
v'orld', received up into glory'. 

7 Memubjs. — A true friend unbosoms freely', advisM jusi- 
ly'', assists reilily, adventures boldly', tqjtes all patiently', de- 
Knds resolutpTv',’ and continues a ftiend unchangtably'. 

8 hfEMBEuy.— /True gentleness teaches us fo bear one ano- 
thei’s burdei^'ito rejoice wdth those who r^oice'; to weep with 
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those who weep'; to please every one his neighbour for.hih 
good' ; to be kind and tender-hearted^ ; to be pitiful and courte- 
ous' ; to support the weak'; and to be patient Cowards all' men. 

9 Members. — ^They through faith *subdued kingdoms', 
wrought righteousness', obtained promises', stopped the mouths 
of lions’, quenched the violence of lire,', escaped the edge of tf'e 
sword', out of weakness were made strong', waxed valiant in 
hght', turned to flight the armies of the aliens'. 

10 Members. — Leviculus was so well satisfied with his own 
accomplishments, that he determined to commence fortune- 
hunter; and when he was set at liberty, instead of beginning, as 
was expected, to walk the Exchange with a face of importance, 
or of associating himself with tl^ose who were most eminent for 
their knowledge of .the stocks, he at onCe threw off the solemnity 
of the coudting'-liouse, equipped himvelf with a modish wig, and 
a splendid coat', listened to whs in the cotrce'-lioiises, passed 
his evenings behind the^sccnes in the theatres', learneil the names 
of beauties of quality', hummed the last stanzas of fashionabii‘ 
songs', talked with familiarity o( high play', boasted of his 
achievements upon draw^eri and coachmen', told vvilli negligence 
and jocularity of bilking a tailor', and now and then let fly a 
shrewil jest at a sober citizen'. 


EXAMPLES 

t ON'J AINIXO BOTH TUB COMlviUNCJNG AND CONCLUDING SEJlJJilSES, 

1 . He who is self-existent', omnipresent', omnisi ient', and 
omnipotent', is likewise infinitely holy', and just', and good'. 

•J. He who resigns the world, has no temptation to* envy', 
hatred', malice', or anger', but is in cor|Stant possession of a 
serene mind ; he wdio follows the plevisures of it, which are in 
their very nature disappointing, is in^vonstant search of care', 
solicitude', remorse', and confusion', 

• . 3. To deserve', to ac<iuire', and to enjoy' the respect and ad- 
miration of mankind, are the greai objects of ambition' and 
eimdation'. *' 


PAIES OF NOUNS . 


« ARB INFLECTED THUS : 

COMMENCING^ CONCLUDING. 

^ Pairs, « j , 

K V 2 , 3 A' I' 2 / I S', :i' & 4 

1' A 2‘, S' A 4', 5' & O' 3 ‘..V A a, 3 il: 4'. 5' A i? 

1' A 2 , S' * 4', S' & fi , 7' A S' 4 .....I' & S , f,' & f' r At 8. 

c 2', S' A 4', S' & 6‘, 7' A 8', 9' A lO' A 2s. S' A -Is S' A ^ 7' Ar 8', W A J Ih 
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* M- EXAMPLES. 

1 . Vicissitudes of gooc^' and evil', of trials' and consolations^ 
fill up the life o^man. 

2. While the eartB rcthaineth, seed'-time and harvest', cold' 

and heat', summer' and winter', and day' and night' shall not 
c-aase. * 

3. ’ -The wise' and tbe foolish', th<? virtuous' and the vile', the 

learned' and the ignorant', the temperate' and the profligate/, 
must often be blended together. ' 

4. In all stations and conditions, the important relations take 
place, of masters' and servants', husbands' and wives', parents' 
and children', brothers' and frie^jfls', citizens' and subjects'. 


sERii-ift or seuteses. 

Hulk I. — When several menihers of a sentence^ consisting of 
(iislhicl po/tions of similar or opposite words in a scrieSj 
follow in sneccssion, they must be pronou7ice.d sinf^ly, ac- 
cording to the number of members in each portion, and to- 
aether, according to the number (ff portions in the whole sen- 
fence, that the whole may form one related compound series. 

EXAMPLES. •' 

1, The soul consists of mariyTaculties, as the understanding’ 
<ur 1 the will', with all the senses both inward'* and outward'; or, 
to speak more philosophically, the sndcrsn exyrt herself in many 
different \vays of action : she can understand'/ will', imagine', 
.see', and hear' ; love' and discourse' ; and apply herself to many 
other like exercises of different kinds and natures'. 

2. For I am persuaded, that neither death', nor life' ; nor 

angels', nor principafities', nor powers'; nor things present', nor 
things to come’; nor height' nor depth' ; nor any other creature', 
shall be aT!)le to separate \is from the love of Goil, which is in 
Christ «Ie.sus our Lord'. « 

UuLE II. — Where the sensle of the scnkencc docs Jiot require 
force, pweision, or distinction {which is but set do7n the 
ease), cohere the sentence commences with a conditional or 
supposilive conjunction^ or rvhert* the language is plaintive 
and poetical, the falling injieclion seems less suita^dc titan 
the rising. , a 

EXAMPLES. 

1 . When*the g*hy and smiling aspect of things has begun to 
leavg the pa;'5ages to a. man's Impart thus thoughtlessly unguard- 
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* ed' ; when kind and caressing looks of every without, that ' 

can flatter his senses, has conspired with the enemy within, to 
betray him and put him off his defence' ; wheli music likewise 
hath lent her aid« and tried licr powercipoir the passions'; when 
the voice of singing men, and the vbice of singing women, with 
the sound of the viol and the lute, havt, broken in upon hib soul, 
and in some tender notes have touched tl^ secret springs of rap- 
tt(re',-wthat moment let us dissect and look into his hcarP -see 
how vaim, how weak', how empty' a thing it is ! • 

2, So when the faithful pencil has design’d 
Some bright idea of the master’s mind'. 

Where a new world leaps out at Ins command. 

And ready nature waits upon his hand' ; 

When the ripe colours soften and unite. 

And sweetly melt into just sli&le and light'. 

When mellowing years their full perfection give , 

And each bold fl^ure just begins to live' ; , 

The treacherous colours the fair art betray, 

And all' the bright' creation' fades' away. 


ExKBCibBs on the Seuies 

1. Ambition creates hatred, sliyiiess, discords, seditions, and wars 

2. To foo moderate in our news, and to proceed temperately in the 
pursuit of them, is the best to ensuie success. 

3. Joy, grief, ^qVo, admiraUon, devotion, are all of them passions 
which are naturally musical. 

4. Substantives, pronouns, adjectives, verbs, prepositions, and con- 
junctions, must necessarily be found in all languages. 

5. The several kinds of poetical composition which we find in Strip- 
ture, are chiefly the didactic, the elegiac, pastoralf and lyric. 

h, Discomposi d thoughts, agitated passions, and a ruffled temper, 
poison every pleasure of life. • t 

7. The great business of life is to be employed in doing justly, loving 
.mercy, and walking humbly with oui Creator. 

8. Tranquillity, order, and magnanimity, dwell with tlie pious and 

1 ^signed roan. * , 

9. A wise man will da^iire no raoie than what be may get justlj, use 
ddberly, distribute cheerfully, and Inc upon contentedly. , 

20. The miQpr longs to be of age; then to be a man of business; 
tlv'n lo make up an estate ; tlitii ti ariivo at honours ; then to retire. ' 

j 1, Thou.;h at times, the ascent to the temple of virtue appears ^teep 
md ^ra^y, be not discouraged. Persevere until thou gain the summit 
there, all is ord<.T, beauty, i nd pleasure. « 

12. What IS calved profane bishirj, exhibits our nature on its worst 

side; it IS the histofy of perverse passions, of mean f elf- love, of r^Cngc, 
hatred, extravagance, and folly. / i 

13. An ostentatious, a feeblf, ra liarsh, or an objure sty^i, arc 

** 
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always faults ; ^tid perspicuity^ Strength, neatness, Bioji shaopUciCy, «re 
l^cauties to be always aimed at. 

14. Valour, tfitb, justice, fidelity, friendship, piety, magnanimity* aiS)^ 
the objects which, injLhe ^uise of epic compositions, are presenM td^t 
our mind, under the most splendid and honourable colours. 

15. To be humble and mooest in opinion, to be vigilant and attentive 

conduct, to distrust fair^appearances, and to restrain rash desires, are 

instructions which the darkness of ouw present state should strongly in- 
culcate. 

16. No blessing of life is any way comparable to the enjoyment of a 
discreet and virtuous friend. It eases and unloads the mind, clears aftt ^ 
improves the understanding, engenders thoughts and knowledge, an? ' • 
mates virtue and good resolutions, sooths and allays the passions, and 
finds employment for most of the vacant hours of life. 

17. TIic time at which the Saviour was to appear— >the circumstances 
with which his nativity wi^ to be attended— the nature of the kingdom 
ho was to establish— the power with which he was to be livested, and the 
success with which liis labdurs were to be crowned— bad been all pre- 
figured and descriHbd, in a manner calculated to excite the liveliest ex- 
pectation in tlie minds of the chosen people. 

18. Weresae united to beings of a more exalted order,— beinga 
whose nature raised them superior to misfortune, placed them beyond the 
reach of disease and death, who were not the dupes of passion and pre- 
ji^icc, all of whose views were enlarged} whose goodness was perfected, 
and whose spii it breathed nothing but love and friendship,— then would 

• tlie evils of which we now complain cease to be felt. 

ID. All the oi lentil lustre of the richest gems; all the enchanting 
beauties of cxtciior shape ; the exquisite of all forms; the loveliness of 
colour ; the harmony of sound ; the neat and brightness of the enlivening 
^un ; the heroic viituc of the biavcst minds; witlfthe purity and quick- 
ness of the highest intellect; arc all e^mapations from the supreme 
Deity. * • 

‘20. 1 conjuic you by that which you profess 
^Howe'er )ou come to know it) answer me; 

Though you untie the winds atid let them figlit 
Against the chiftches^ though the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up ; 

'I'hflOigh bladed connbe lodged and trees blown down ; 

Though castles topple on tlieir Warders* heads ; 

Thcfugli palaces and p^amids do slope 

Their heads to their foundations ; though the treasure 

Of nature *«^ei mins tun^le altogether, 

Ev*n till destruction sicken, answer me* 

' To wh|t 1 ask you. Macbeth to the Witches, 


IIARMpNIC INFLECTIO^r. 

Besides that variety which necessarily arises from annexing certain in- 
flections to seipences of a particular import, or structure, there is still 
anothdj; source ilf variety, lA thosf pJbta of a sentence vdicre the sense is 

a ’ f • . C 
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at all coDMflied, oad whore the variety is merely 19 please the ear. 
llMjre are many members of sentenees which may be differently pro^ 
wnunoed without greatly affecting their variety and jiarmony. It is 
dtiedy towards the end of a sentence that the harmonic inflection is ne- 
cessary in order to form an agreeaole cadencA * 


Rulb h^^Wken a series qf\imilar sentmces,or members of 
senteneeSf form a branch of a svbiect or paragraph, the 
^hst sentence or member must foil gradually into a loner 

* tone, and adopt the harmonic inflettion, on such words at 
form the most agreeable cadence. 

* 0 

EXAMPLE. 

1. Since I have mentioned this unaccountable zeal which ap- 
pears in atheists and infidels^ I must farther observe^ that they 
are likewise in a most particular manner po&sc&scd with tht 
spirit of bigotry. They ai^e wedded' to opinions' ful' of contra- 
diction' and impossibility', and at the same' time' look upon the 
bmallest' difficulty' in an article' of faith' as a sufficient reavon 
for rejecting it. 


Rulb*II .— the last meyfdxrr of a sentenn ends with 
four accented wqrds, the falling infection take t plac( on 
the first and last, and the rising on the suond and third 

EXAMPLES. 

1 , The immortality of the soul is the basis of morality, and 
the source of all the pleasing' hopes' and secret' that can 
arise' in the heart' of a reasonable' ci eature' 

2 . A brave man struggling' hi the storms' of fate'. 

And greatly' falling' with a iallitig' state' 

Rule III .— theic an thiec accented n jrd\ at ilu tnd 
of the tasl membcf, \hc ft si has either the ruing or jailina, 
the second ^he rising and du last the foiling injhciion. 

EXAMPLE.* 

Cicero'^conGludcs his celebrated books dc Oraiore, witli some 
ptCocpts for pronunciation and action, without which part he 
affitms, that the best orator in the world dan never <mcceed, and 
an indifferent one, who is master of this, shall gkin mgeh' greater' 
applause'. V . 
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, • ECHO 

Is here used to expKss thht repetiti<Bi of a word or thought, whh^ im*- 
mediately arises from a word or thought that preceded it. 

<kiTLE . — The echoing word oug^f always io he pronounced 
with the rising injleciion tft a high tone ojT voice, and a long 
pause after it, when it implies any degree of passion.* ^ 

EXAMPXfRB. ^ 

1. New toil was a ChxlK|an ! Newton*! whose mind burst 
forth from the fetters cast by nature on our finite conceptions-^ 
Newton' ! whose sciencp was truth, and the foundation of whose 
knowledge of it was philosophy ; not those visionfux and arro- 
gant prcsumptlops which too often usurp its name, but philoao-, 
phy resting on the basis of \nathematics, which, like figures, 
cannot Vxe^Newton'! who carried thb lino and rule to the ut- 
most barrier of creation, and explored the principles by which, 
no doubt, all created matter is held together and exists. 

^ •’2. With " mysterious reverence'll forbear to descant on thofee 
serious and interesting rites, for the more august and solemn 
tolebration of which Fashion night1y»convencs these splendid 
myriads to her more sumptuoi^ temples. Hiles! ! which, when 
engaged in witii due devotion, absorb the yrholc 60 ul> and call 
every passion into exercise, except thode indeed of love and peace, 

, and kindness, and gentleness. InspHrin^' rites I which stimulate 
fear, rouse hope, kindle zeal, quicken dulness, sharpen discern- 
ment, exercise memory, inflame curiosity ! Rites' ! in short, iti 
the dhc performance of which, all the energies and attentions, all 
the powers and abil^ics, all the abstractions and exertion, all the 
diligence and devotedness, aU the sacrifice of time, all the con- 
tempt o^casc, all the n^lcct of sleep, all the oblivion of care, ail 
the risks of fortune (half of which, if directed to their true objects, 
would change the very fa%e of the world), all these are concen- 
trated to one point : a point' ! in which the wise and the weak, 
the learned and the ignorint, the fair sand the frightful, the 
sprightly ayd the dull, the rich and the poor, the pfitrician and 
i)lebeian, meet in one common uniform equality : an equality' ! 
cis leligiously respected hi these solemnities, in which all kV- 
tinciioiis arc levelled at a blow, and of which the ver^^spirit i-* 
therefore dcmocratical;. as it is comliatod in all other instances. 

Hannah ^ore on l^Jtmale Education. 


* The eefafiw word i» printed in itaHc$^ and marked with the rising 
infleJ)(ion. A t * 

a 
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THE MONOTONE, “ 

* I* 

In certain solemn and sublime passages, has a wonderful force and 
dignity ; and, by the uncommonness of its use, it even adds greatly to, 
that raricty with which the ear is so much defighted.* 

* • 

EXAMPLES. 

y 1 . High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone^ the wealth of Omius or of Inde ; 

Or where the gorgeous East, w;'*i richest hand, 

Shuw'rs, on her kings barbdi^d, pearl and gold', 

Satan exalted sat. 

Q. Hence !' loath'd Melancholy, 

• Of ( erherus and blackest Miidnight horn, « 

In Stygian cave forlorn^ ' 

’Mongst horrid shapes and shrieks, and sights inholy, 

Find out some uncouth cell, 

Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wings. 

And the night raven sings ; 

There, under ebon shades and low-brow \l rocks. 

As ragged us thy iockr. 

In daik Cimmerian desert aver dwell. 


CIRCUMFLEXES. 

The rmnff circumflex begins with the falling inflection, and ends with 
the rising upon the same syllable, and seems as it were to twist the voice, 
upwards, Tliis turn of the voice is marked in this manner (v). 

• ” EXAMPliK. 

But it is foolish in us to compare Driusus Africaims and 
ourselves with Clodius; all our otter calamities wcie toler- 
able ; but no one can patiently hear the death of Clodius. 

The falling circumflex ^'*gin8 with the Rising inflectfbn, and ends with 
the fklling upon the same syllabic, and seems to twist the voice down- 
wards. Thia turn of tlie voice may be marked by the conhnon circum- 
fle** . thus (a).* 


* This monotone may be defined to be a continuation or sameness of 

sound upon cutain syllablVfS of f, word, exawtly like that produced by 
repeatedly striking *^0 bell;-— such a stroke ma> be louder •or softer, but 
LOfltinues exactly in the same pitch. To express this tone upon paper, 
fi horizontal line may be adopted ; such a one as is generally used to ex- 
press a long syllable in verse ; ihu > f ; 
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^ • EXAMPLE. 

Queen, Hamlet^youjhave youf father much offended. 

Hamlet, Madam^ you have my father much offended. 

Both these circumflex Shflections may be exemplified ia the word so* 
ima speech of the Cloven in Shakspeare^s You Like U, 

1 knew when seven justices could not take up a quar- 
rel ; but when the parties were met themselves, one of the^ 
thought but of an If ; as if you said so, then I said so : O ho ! 
did you so ? So they shoa^ands and were sworn brothers. 


CLIMAX, 

oil A OJTADUAL INGI^ASE OF SIGNIFICATION, 

Requires ay. increasing swell of the ^oicc, on every succeeding 
particular y and a degree^qf animation corresponding with 
the nature of the subject, ^ 

EXAMPLES. 

1 . After we have practised good actions a while, they become 
easy ; and when they are eakf, we begin to take pleasure in 
them ; and when they please us, we^do ihym frequently and, 
Ly frequency of acts, a thing grow^into a habit ; and a confirm- 
^^>d habit is a second kind of nature ; and, i!ar as any thing is 
natural, so far it is necessary, and we can hardly do otherwise ; 
nay,^we do it many times when we do not think of it. 

2. ’Tis lisCjjing fear and dumb amazement all. 

When to the startled eye the sudden glance 
A]j|pears far soutly eruptive through the cloud ; 
i^nd following slower in explosion vast. 

The thunder raises flis tremendous voice. 

At first heard solenqji o'er the verge of heav'n, / 

The tempest growls ;vbut, as it nearer comes. 

And rolls its awful burden on the wind. 

The lightnings flash a larger curve, and morfe 
The noise astounds ,*• till over head a sheet 
* Of livid flame disclo^teK^^de ; then shuts 
And opens wider * and opegs still. 

Expansive, wra^^ping bther tn a blaze : • 

Follows the^ loosen’d aggravated roar, * 

Enlarging, deep’qing, mingling ; peal on peal 
iCrush'cj|horrible, ’cony vising heav’n and earth. 
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ACCENT. • ‘ 

Emphasis requires a transposition of accent, when 

two words which ha^e a sameness %n part ^ their form a- 

tion, art opposed to each hiher in sense, 

B3CAMFLE8. 

t 

I. What is dmd, cannot be wn'done.* 

9. There is a material diiTereni^f^etween g*iv'ing and for^* 

givmg. e 

3. Thought and language act' and re'^ct upon each other. 

4. He whotis good before iVvisible witnesses^ is eminently so 

before the viVible. , , 

5. What fellowship hath rtg'^f'eousness with ?/;»VighteouS' 
ness? and w^hat communion luth light with darkness? 

6. The riches of the prince mu^ increase or de^crease in pro- 
portion to the number and riches of his subjects. 

7. Re%'ion raises men above themselves; *yreligion sinL" 
them beneath the brutes. 

8. 1 shall always ma^e reason^ truths and nature^ the mea- 
sures otp'aud and praise. 

9* Whatever conve'nience may be thought to be in falsehood 
and dissimulation^ it is soon over; but the iVcouvcnience of it 
is perpetual. ‘ * 

10. The sense of an author being the first object of reading, 
it will be necessary to inquire into those divm'ons and ^^divi- 
sions of a sentence, which are employed to fix and ascertain its 
meaning. 

II. This corniy/tible must put on* tVeorruption, and this 
wo/tal must put on */»'mortality. 

19. For a full collection of topics and epithets to be used iti 
(<ie praise' and d^r'praise of mlnis/e'rial and an' ministerial per- 
sons, 1 refer to our rhetorical cabinet 

13. In the ^iV^abletiess or i/a'sui^bleness, ih the projpor'tion 


and ^ besides denoting the inAections, mark also, the 
accented^^yllahles. 

Whatever inAection be adopted, the accented syllable is always louder 
than the rest; but if the ac'cent be. pronounced with the rising inflection, 
the accented syllable is higher than tlie precdi&ing, and lower than the 
succeeding qrllable ; and if the accent have the falling inflection, the ac- 
cented syllable is pronounced higher than any«other sylh^le, either pre- 
s-Ai — succeeding. * ' I , 
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or (fti'proportlon which the affecUon seems to btar to the cause 
or object whif^ ezcite^it, consists the pro^r^ety or tWpropri^ty^ 
the decency or lu^acgfulness o( the consequent action. 

14. He that compares what he has done'^ with what he has 
left unMone^ will feel j:he eifect which must always follow the 

Comparison of imagination with reality. 

• * 

Note 1.— This transposition of the accent extends itself to all words 
which have a sameness of termination^ though they may not he directly 
opposite in sense. 


tl^XAMPLBS. 

1 . In this species of cotnjlositton^ /T^a^sibility is much more 
essential than //ro/^'ahility. 

liucius Catiline ^as expert in all the artp of ^iWulatiou 
and ^tj'simulation ; covetous of what belonged to others^ lavish 
of his own. 

• * 

Note 2. -.-When the accent is on the last syllable of a word which has 
no emphasis, it must be pronounced louder and a degree lower than the 
rest. • 

EXAMPLE. 

Sooner or later virtue must meet with a reward\ 


EMFIUSlSi 

Is that stress wc lay on words which are in contradistinction to other 
woiMs expressed or understood. And hence will follow this general 
rule ; Wherever there is contradistinctim in the sense of the words^ there 
ought to be empha^in the pronunciation (f them. 

All words are pronoudeed either with emphatic force, accented force, 
or unWscented force ; this last kind of force may be called by the itamc 
of feebleness. When the words are in contradisUnction to other words, 
or to some sense implied^they may be called emphatic ; where the^do 
not denote contradistinction, and yet are more imporunt than the parti- 
cles, they mayji>e called a^cffUed, and the particles and lesser words may 
be called unaccented or feeble* * 

• 

EXAMPLES. 

• , • 

1. Exercise and temperance strengthen the constitu^mu* 

4. Exercise and temperance strengthen even an indifferent 
constitution. ^ 

The word printed in Roman capitals is pronounced with empfsatu 
force ; thom'in small italics are pronounced with accented force; the rest 
lith unacciyited force.' » * • 
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Emphasis always implies itntithesis ; when this antithesis is agreeable 
to Abe sense of the authior, the emphasis is proper ; but where there is no 
antitliesis in the thought, there ought to be nohe on the /ords ; because, 
whenever an emphasis is placed uppn an imp^per ^ord, it will suggest 
an antithesis, which either does not exist, o( is not agreeable to the sense 
and intention of the writer. 

iThe best method to find, the emphasis in th^ sentences, is to take th/ 
word we suppose to be empbatica],^nd try if it wi|l admit of these words 
being suppli^ which an emphasis on it would suggest ; if, when these 
words are supplied, we Und them not only agreeable to the meaning of 
the writer, but an improvement of his meaning, we may pronounce the 
word emphatical ; but if these words we supply are not agreeable to the 
meaning of the words expressed, or else gi^them an affected and fanci- 
ful mL'aiiing, we ought by no means emphasis upon them. 

t 

o EXAMPIiB. 

3. A man of a polite imagiiiatihn, is let into a great many 
pleasures that the Tulgar aw not capable of receiving ; he can 
converse witli a picture^ and find an agreeable companion in a 
statue. 

«. 

In this sentence an emphasis on the word picture is not only an ad- 
vantage to the thought, but is in some measure necessary to it : for it 
hints to the mind, that n poUtf^ imagination does not only find pleasure 
in conversing with those objects whlcb^ give pleasure to all, but with 
those which give pleasure to such only* as can converse with them. 

All emphasis has an antithesis either expressed or understood ; if th^ 
emphasis excludes the antithesis, ^e emphatic word has the falling in-^ 
flection ; if the emphasis does not e;|icliide the antithesis, the emphatic 
word has the rising inflection. The distinction between the two empha- 
tic inflections is this : the falling inflection aflirms something in tlic em- 
phasis, and denies what is opposed to it in the antithesis, while the 'em- 
phasis with the rising inflection, a6Srm$ something in the emphasis with- 
out denying what is opposed to it in the antithesis : tB^ former, therefore, 
from its affirming and denying absolutely, may be called the strong em- 
phasis ; and the latter, from its affirming only, a'ld not denying, t' jay be 
called the weak emphasis.— We have an instance of the strong emphasis 
an<i^fallmg inflection on tlie words desjnte ind'fear^ in tite following sen-- 
tenep, where Richard the Third rejects the proposal of the Duke of Nor- 
folk to pardon the rebels. . ' 

4. Why, that, indeed, was our sixth Harry's wuy. 

Which m$hle his rei^ one scene of rude commotion : 

Vll be in men's despite^ a monarch ; no, • 

Let that/car' forgive ; blows and revenge 
For me. ^ „ vj 

<' • 

I'he paraphrase of these words, when thus emphatical, would be, I’ll 
bet not in men » favour, hut in iheir despite^ a mowarc/i— ar.d^/c/ not wii" 
wIm fearlesss but kings that 'jforwiyc.— The weal emphas/s. 
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mil the rising ii|flection, takes place on the word mqgi In the folloiv* 
ing example from the Faift PxHiTXKr^ Mrbero Horatioi taxing Lothario 
with forgery, sayt, * ^ 

5. 'Twas base and^poor, unworthy of a m'in', 

To forge a scroll so villanous and loose, 

* And mark it with i noble lady's name. 

If this emphasis were paraphrased, it would run thus * 7 'ms bate and 
poor, unworthy of a man, though not unwot thy if a hrute. 


The first of the following temples is an insunoe of the single f ni- 
.phasis implied; the second, of th 3 lingle emphasis expressed; the third, 
of the double emphasis ; and the fourth, of the treble emphasis. * 

1. Kxcrcise and temperance strengthen even efti xnthffinnV 

constitution. • • ^ 

2. you were paid to Jigkt against ^exander, and not to rmU 
at him. * 

.S. The ])leasureh of the imagination are not so ij-roA*' ai» thow 
of sen^f, nor so rejmed' as those of ihe understanding^, 

4. /Tf' raised a moriaf to the hkteh\ 

Shv'^ drew an angeV dotpt\ 

• 

e 


SINGLE EMltlA«IS.t. ^ 

Rule.— IFA en a sentence m composed of a positive and 
iivs part, the positive must have the tailing, and the nega- 
tive the rising inJl€ction,% 

* EXAMPLES. 

^ e 

1. We can do nothing against' the truth, hut Jot the truth 

2. None more impatieiftly suffer' injuries, than they who 
most forward in doing'' th«im. 

J. you wert^paid to JtgtX'' against Alej|i:andcr, and not to tatf' 
at him. . 

^ 4. Hunting (and men', not beasts',) shall be his game. 


* 111 these examples of emphasis tlie emphatic word alone is printed 
in Ualtcs ! the marks abovd them denotp the ihfiections. 

f When two emphatic words in antithesis wiA othtar are either 
expressed or implied, die emphasis is said to be single, 
f To this mid, bowevei^ there arg some exceptions, not only in poetry, 
bi|t also in pro^e. i • 

c 2 
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5. Ceesar^ Tpho would not wait the conclusioni of the consui'b 
speech^ generously replied^ that he cantc into Italy not to ir^ure' 
tile liberties of Rome and its dtizcns^ but to reAore" them. 

6. If any man sin^ we haVe an adVocate with the Father^ 

Jesus Christ the righteous ; and he is the propitiation for our 
sins ; and not for oun* only^ but also for the sins of the whcdt 
uorltT, • • 

7. Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed on 
us, that we should be called the sons of God ! therefore the 
woild knoweth not, because it knew him" not. 

8. It is not the business of virtujiKi^o exthjHite' the alFeclion'» 
of the mind, but to regvJlafe^ thej^. 

It may moderate and restrain^ ^ but was not designed to 
hanhlC gladness from the heart of man. * 

10. Those governments which ewBb* not evils, cause' ! 

And a lich knave's a libel on our laws. 

1 1 , For if you pronoufice^ that, as my public conduct bath 
not been right, Ctesiphoii must stand ''ondeinned, it must be 
thought that 2 /owr 5 c/w‘«' have acted wrong, not that you owe your 
piesent state to the caprice fif/or<i/nt'. But it cannot be. 
my countrymen! it cannot be you have acted wrong, in encoun- 
tering danger bravely, for the liberty and safety of Greece'. No! 
by those generous souls hf anciei|t times, who were exposed at 
Murathon' ! by those who stooc? ar«-a> od at Plafcpu' ! by those 
w ho encountered tls* Persian flee t at Salami s'! who fought at 
Ai ttmaium" ! By all these ilusUious sons of Ath(<hs, ivhoser^ ^ 
mains lie deposill^d in the public monuminii*^ ! All of whom re- 
ceived the same honourable inteirnent fioni their country; Not 
tliose only who prevailed'^ not those only who were vict(fttou&\ 
And with reason. What was the part of pliant men they all 
pel formed ; their s ccoss was such as the Supreme Bhectoi ol 
the w orlfl dispensed to each. ^ ^ 

AVtc.— When two objects are compare the comparative, ^^ord has 
lAic •>troDg emphasis and falling infleetion, and the word compared htis 
th« wciW emphasis and rising infiection.* t 


EXAMl LTS. 


1. It is^a custom 

* ' » honoured in the breath than tlic ohservanu* 

tJ. 1 would die' sqpner than mention jt. 





Tins IS the case when it is the intention of the speaker to declare, 
^phasis, the priority or prefgrablencss of one thing lo anothef. 
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OOOBLE EMPHASIS.* 

^RuiiE.-— T^(» falling jfijkctim takes place on the first en$» 
* pkatic word, the rising on il^e second and thirds and the 
falling on thefo^rik,'\ 


EXAMPLES. 

1 . To is human^ ; to forgive? divine\ 

2. Custom is the ptagu^^^ wise' men, and the idol' of foofy. 

3. The prodigaT robs hisHtr', the miser^ robs himself. 

I. JTe' arc weak', aiid ye' are strong^. 

5. Without^ vrcxe fightings' t within' vrcrcfears'.^ 

ti. Business' smreetons^/^rajierr*^^ as labovP sweetens rest\ 

7. Prosperity" gains' friendls, and aduersity' tries' them. 

8. The Wise' man considers whaf he wants?, and the fool 
what he abounds' in. 

9- Oin' sun by day'—hy nigh¥ ^en thousand' shine. 

10. Justice appropriates /tonot/ri' to wir/ac', and to 

nu nt', 

II. Justice" seems most agreeable to the nature of God', said 
merry' to that of man'. •, 

12. II is as great a point of wasj^om to hide' ignorance?, as (o 
discover^ knowledge'. 

13. As it is the part ofjitfiice' nevdlr to slo, it is o( 

modisty' never to commit offence'. 

1 J. If men of eminence are exposed to censure' on one' hand, 
they are ah much liable to flattery' on the other'. 

1 5. The Wise' raan is happy when he gains his own' approba- 
tion, and the fool' whert he recommends himself to the applause 
of tho'^ about" him. • 

16. * We make provision for this"' life as though it were never 
to have an end', and for the other' life as though it w^ere nev.it 
to have a beginning". • 

17- Alfred seemed bom not only •to defend" his bleeding 
country', hut even to adorn' humanity' : 

% 18. Hib care was to poiisK' the country by arls', as he ^||ndi 

psotecied! it by amis'. * ^ 


% • 

* yrhen two words are opposed to'^eacli other, and contrasted with two 
other words, the emphasis on these four words ma} be called double. 

The pause after th^ second emphatic word must be considerably 
lm|er than that after the first or Hiiyi. 
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19 . Yielding to immorut pleasure corrvptis' the mind, living 
to animal and trifling' ones debases^ it. 

20. Grief is the counter passion of joy. The &ne' arises from 

agreeable' j and the other' dzVagre^able events, — the one' 
from pleasure', and the o//<er^ from paiit,— the one'' from good', and 
the other' from eoi/'. • 

21. Fools^ anger shew', which politicians'^ hide\ 

22. The foulest stain and scandal of our nature 

Became its boast. One' murder makes a villain',^ 

Millions* a lIero\ War'' its thousands' slays. 

Peace* its ieri^ thousands. 

^S, - In arroiKjpposed, 

Marlborough and Alexander vie for fame 
With glorious competition; equal botii 
In valour and in fortune : but their, (braise 
Be different, for with different ^iews they fouglifc ; 

This'' to subdue', and that' to free'' mankind.* 


TREBLE EMPHASIS.t 

RuLE.~T/ie rising infiectimi iahes place on the. Jirsi and 
thirdj and the Jailing m the ^second of the first three cw- 
phatical words ; the first and third of the other three havi 
the falling, and the second has the rising inflection. 

* EXAMPLES. 

' 1. A friend' cannot be known' in prosperity' ; and an e^emy 

cannot be hidden' in adversity'. 

2. Flowers of rhetoric in sermons or serio us discourses, are 
like the blue and red Bowers in corn, plehsing* to those' who come 
only for amusement', but prejudicial' to Idm' who wouid reap 
the^r^f. 

3. Alan is a creature designed for two different states of be- 
ing, or, rather, for two different liv^a. The first' life is short 
and transient' : his sec&iid\ permanent' and lasting'. 

4. The difference between n madman and a fool ij, that the 
fsfrmer' reasons justly', from false' data ; and the latter^ erro.. 
neiyusly', from just data. 

* Though some of the eztlmple^ under the tnad of emphasis are not 
strictly cmphatical, yV't the words marked as such will show how similar* 
ly constructed sentences may be read; 

^ three emphatic words are opposed Xo three other empbetic 

words, in the same sentence, the erapfSasis is called treble. ^ 
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. " 5. r^ed a mortal to the skies^ ^ 

She"^ drew an angeV down\ 

6. Passioii^ are winds^ to urge us o'er the wave^^ 

Reason'^ the rudder*, tft direct asd aavd" j 

7. This' without thodis' obtains a vain' employ^ 

Those" i/\ ithoOt MtV , but urge us to destroy\ 

8. The gcneroi^s buoyant spirit is a power 

« Which in the virtuous mind doth all things conquer. 

It hears' the hero'" on to arduous' deeds : 

It lifts'" the Sami' to heaven^. 

Note —In tlio following eJtHpplcs the treble emphasis, though not cs> 
pie&%ed, is evidently implied. 

* EXAMPLBS. 

• 

1. I'o rejgn is wc^ ambition, though in hell ; 

Better to reign' in than serve' in keaven\ 
it. I would rather be the first' man in that viUage^ than the second' in 
Home\ • 


THE ANTECEDENT. 

ft 

Kule L^Perso?ial or adJecHve pronouns, when antsetdenU, 
must be pronounced with accentual fence, to intimate that 
the relative h in view, and it^sorge measure to anticipate 
the pronunciation of it, • 

EXAMPLES. 

1 . He, that puilues^fame with just claims, trusts his hap- 
l»ini‘ss 40 the winds ; but he, that endeavours after it by false 
merit, has to fear, iiof only the violence of the storm, but the 
leaks of*his vessel. • 

2. The weakest reasoyers are always the most positive 
debate ; and the cause i*j obvious ; for they are unavoidably 
driven to maintain their pretensions by violence, who want argu- 
ments .an^ reasons to prove that they are in the right. 

• 3. A man will hhvc his servant just, diligent, sober, and chaste, 

for no other reason but the terror of losing his master'^avfiur, 
when all the laws divine and human cannot keep Aiw'wliom ht 
serves witWn bounds, Vith relation to hny one of these virtues. 

• % 

4. Ajid greater sure my merit, who, to gain 
A point sublime, could such a task sustain. 
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• I 

Rule IL—M^hen the relative only ii expressed, the antece- 
dent being understood, the acceniud force then falls upon 
the relative* ^ 

EXAMPLES. 

1- What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 

The soul’s calm sun^ine, and the heartfelt joy^ 

Is virtue's prize. 

2. Who noble ends by nobJ,p iicans obtains^ 

Or failing, smiles in exile orCa chains. 

Like good Aurelius let him reign; or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

■ .ji,, 

GENERAL EMPHASIS 

Is that emphatic force, which(kwhen the composition is very animated, 
and approaclies to a close, we often lay upon several words in successioiT! 
'ihis emphasis is not so much regulated by the sense of the author, as by 
the taste and feelings of the reader, and therefore does not admit of any 
certain rule. * 

« EXAMPLES. 

1 . M l ,, 0 What men could do 

Is done already : heaven and earth will witness. 

If Rome^ must fall', that we are innocent. 

2. There was a time, .then, my fellow- citizens, when the 
Laccdffimoiiians were- sovereign masterj^boin by sea and land ; 
when their troops and forts surrounded the entire circuit of 
Attica; when they possessed Eubma; Tanagra, the whole 
Reotiuri district, Megara, ^gina, Cleime, and Uie other islands, 
“while this state bad not one ship, not^one' walb. 

In these examples, if the words market! as emphatib are pronounced 
with the prop'jr inflections, and witli a distinct pause after each, it is in- 
conceivable thdi force iSiat will be given to these few words.— This gene- 
sal emphasis, it miiy be observed, has identj^ty for its object, the antithesis 
to kbich is appearance, similitude, or the least possible diversity. 

, THE INTEEIifEDIATE 6R ELLIPTICAL MEMREll 

Is that part of a sentence which it equally related to both parts of an 
but which is properly oqjiyvnce expressed. 
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* I EXAMPUB. • 

1 . Must we/ in your ‘person, cTmvl the author of the public 
calamities, or must^we Hestroy" bthi ? 

3. A food man will lov6 hiftiself too well to hse^ an estate by 
gaming, and his neighbour too well to win^ one. 

In the above examples, the elliptiAiI members, “ the authc/r of the 
^mblic calamities" and ** an estaie'hy §ammg,""^sare pronounced wim 
rising inflection, but with a higher and feebler tone of voice than the an- 
tithetic words crown and lose** 

In the two following examples, the elliptical members, which are im- ^ 
mediately after the last two an^etic words win and 6rafn, are pronounc- 
ed with the falling inflection, in a lower tone of voice than these 
words. 

* EXAMF1/E6. , 

3. A good mdn will lave ||imse]f too well to lose', and his 
neighbour too well to win,^ an estate^by gaming. 

4. It wotild be in vain to inquire whether the power of imag- 
ining things strongly proceeds from any greater perfection in the 
stml', or from any nicer texture in ihe brain' of one man than ol 
another. 

When the intermediate member contains an emphatical word, or ex- 
tends to any length, it will be necessary to eflnsider it as an essential mem* 
her of the sentence, and to pronouAcc it with emphasis and variety. 

* • 

£XAMPl|Jp:. ^ 

5. A man would not only be an unhappy' 3 but a rude unfinished' 
creature, were he conversant with none but those of his own 
makS. 


« 

EXERCISES OK EMrHAStS. 

• a 

1. Ijn their prosperity, my friends shall never hear of me; in their 

adversity^ always. • 

2. There is no possibility of speaking properly the language of an 
passion, wilhout^eeling it* * . 

3. A book that is to be read, requires one4ort of style ; a man that is 
to speak, ii^st use another. 

4. A sentiment, which, expressed diffusely, will barely be admitted to 

* be just ; expressed ^oncisel}^ will be admired as spirited. ^ ^ ^ 

D, Whatever may have been the origin of pastoral poetry, it t# un- 
doubtedly a natural, and very agreeable form of poetical com^fSlftion. 

0* A stream that rups within its banlv is a beautiful object ; but 



* When thQ elliptical member contains no emphatical word it must 
b(/ vronounc^d in a monotone. • • 
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when it rushes ^wn with the impetuosity aud noise of^ a torrent, it pre- 
sently becomes a sublime one. 

7. Though rules and instructions cannot do all that^s requisite, they 
may, however, do much that is of/eal use. ,7hey« cannot, it is true, in- 
spire genius ; but they can direct and assist it. They cannot remedy 
barrenness ; but they can correct redundancy. 

8. A French sermon is, for tlie mos*^ part, a warm animated exhorta 
tbn ; an English one, is a piece of cool instructive reasoning. Thi 
French preachers address themselves chiefly to the imagination and tli» 
passions ; the English, almost solely to the understanding. 

9. No person can imagine that to be a frivolous and contemptible art, 

which has been employed by writers under divine inspiration, and has 
been chosen as a proper channel for convi|ying to the world Uie know, 
ledge of divine truth. C 

10. The tastes of men may differ v6y considerably as to their object. 
t and yet none of them be wrong. One man relishes poetry most ; ano- 

ther takes pleasure in nothing but history. C)nc prefers comedy ; ano- 
tlier, tragedy. One admires the simple anrther, the ornamented style. 
The young arc amused with gay and fprighUy compositions ; the elderly 
arc more entertained with those of a graver cast. Some nations delight in 
bold pictures of manners, ana strong representations of patsions ; others 
incline to more correct and regular elegance both in description and sen- 
timent. Though all differ, yet all pitch upon some one beauty which 
peculiarly suits their turn of miwd ; and, therefore, no one has a title to 
condemn the rest. 

1 1 . Pleads be in earnest ? Look upon his face . 

His eyes do drop no tWais ; his prayers are jest ; 

His words come from his mou Ji ; ours, from our breast ; 

He prays but fojntly, and would be denied ; 

We pray with heart and soul. 

12. Two principles in human nature reign ; 

Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain ; 

I Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call ; 

Each works its end, to move or govern all. 

13. See the sole bliss Heav*n could on allbesto I ! 

Which who out feels can taste, but thinks can know 
Yet poor with fortune, and witli learning blind, 

The bad must miss ; the good untaught will And. 

14. In this our day of proof, our land of hope. 

The good man has his clouds that intervene ; 

Clouds that may dim his sublunary day, 

But cannot darken : even the best must own, 

Patience tnd resignation are the pillars 

Of huroan peace on earth. * 

m. 

15. butue dream that they can silence when they will 
The storm of passion, and say, Peace, be Udl, 

But, < /nv. awL nofarthh'^ When addi ess'd 
To the wild wave, or wilder human breast, 

Implies authority, that never can. 

And never ought to be the lot man. * 

7 
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• 1G« While they walk» the pilgrim's bosom wrought 
With all me travail of uacertaio thought. 

His partner's acts, ifithout their cause appear : 

*Twas there a vice, and seem'd^a madness here. 
Detesting that, and pitying this, be goes. 

Lost and confounde^ with the various shows. 


RHETOEICAL PAUSES. 

Rule I. — Pause after the nominative when it consists of 
more thpti one word,* ^ 

EXAMPLES. 

a 

1. The fashion of this world away. 

2 . To practise virtue tr Vie sure way to love it. 

3. The pleasures and honours of the world to come are, in 
the strictest sense of the word^ everlasting. 

^oie 1.— -A pause may be made after a nominative even when it con- 
sists of only one xvord, if it be a word of importance, or if we wish it to 
be particularly observed. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Adversity » the school of piety^ * 

2. The fool /lat/i said in his heart iHere is no God. 

• • 

Note 2.— When a sentence consists of a nominative and a verb, each 
expressed in a single w’ord, no pause is necessafy. • ^ 

examples. 

i. George lcarns.~2. The boys read.— 3. The tree grows.— 4. Hecomes. 


iii'LE an^ member comes between the nominative 

case an^ the v^rh, it must be separated from both of them 
by a short pause, 

• EXAMPLES. 9 


1 . Trials this state of being are the lot of man. 

•2. Such is the constitution of men, that virtue Iwwever it may 
be ni%lected for a time tt;i7/*ultimateiy be acknowledged and rejf 
spected. 


* *^6 place 4>f the pause is immediately before each of the words 
printedlin italics, ' * ♦ , 

*/ « 
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Rulb lIl»*^Wken any rr^mher co^es Jbetrveen the verb and 
ike objective or accusative ca^, it must be separated from 
both ^ inem by a short pause. , 

EXAMPLE. «• 

*"1.1 knew a person who possessed the faculty of distinguish-^ 
ing flapours in so great a perfection, that, after having tasted 
teD'dilferent kinds of tea, he would distinguish without seeing 
the colour of it the particular so^ which was offered him. 


Rule iV.-^When two verbs come^together, and the latter is 
m the infinitive mood, if *any* words come between, they 
must be separated f'^om the latter verb by a pause. 

EXAMPLE. 

1 . Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune ; 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 

And by opposing end jihem ? 

j^otc.^When tl&e verb to be is followed by a verb in the infinitive 
mood, which may serve ci a nominative case to it, and the phrases before 
and after the ve^b may be transposed, tlien the pause falls between the 
verbs. 

EXAMPLE. 

1. The greatest misery is to be condemned by our own hearts. 


c 

Rule Y.^Whc7i several substantives become the nominative 
. to the same verb, a pause must be made between the last 
substantive and the verb, as w^ as after each of the other 
substantives. ‘ 

EXAMPLE. * 

\ 1. Riches, pleasure, and health ))ecome evils to those who do* 
noK'ipaow how to use them. 



dp£ LOCUTION. 
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Ri/Lb VI . — If there are several adjectives belonging to one 
substantive, or sAerai substantives belonging to one adjec- 
tive, every adjective coming after its substantive, and every 
* adjective coming before the ^ubslantive except the last, 
mnst he separated by a short pause* 


EXAMPLES. 

1 . It was a calculation accurate to the last degree. 

2. A behaviour active supple and polite, is necessary to 6uc« 

ceed in life. > 

3. The idea of an eternal uncaused Being, forces itself upon 

the reflecting mind. * ^ 

4. Let but one brave ffreat active disinterested man arise, and 
he will be receivefl, follovv^ed, and venerated. 

^ote.«-Thit rule applies also to sentences in which several adverbs be- 
long to one verb, or several verbs to one adverb. 

, 1. To love wisely ratumally and prudently, is, in the opinion of lovers, 

not to love at all. 

2. Wisely rationally and prudently to love/is, in the opinion of lovers, 
not to love at all. * 


Rule VII. — Whatever words arc in fhe^ablative absolute, 
m%st be separated from the rest by a short pause both he- 
forti and after them. 

^ EXAMPLES. 

1 . If a man borrow aught of his neighbour, and it be hurt or 
die the oy^aer thereof ndt being with it he shall surely make it 
good. “ • « 

2. God, from the mount of Sinai, whose grey top 
Shall tremble he descending will himself 
In thunder, lightnings, and loud tempests’ sound 
OrdairPthem laws. 


* No pause is admitted between the substantive and ^he adjiN:wive in 
the inverted order, when the adjective is sitjglc, or unaccompanied by 
adjuncts.— .Thus, in this jjlie,— > 

They guard with arms divine the British fhrpne— 

The adjective dtoine canned be separated by a pause from the substantive 
arms,Z ' ' * , 

• I 
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PRINCIPLii^l9i^^lSi^TO 


Rule Y111»— Nouns in opposition, ^or words in the same case, 
where the latter is only 'explanaihry o/ the former, have a 
short pause between ihem^ either ij both these muns consist 
of many terms, or the latter onlyi 

EXAMPLES. ’ . 

1. Hope the balm of life^ sooths us under every misfortune. 

2. Solomon the son of David arid tlie builder of the temple of 

Jerusalem^ was the richest monarch that reigned over the Jew- 
ish people. ^ 

N(ite*^U the two nouns are single, no pause is admitted ; as, I’aul 
the apostle ; King Guorge ; the Emperor Alexander. 

■ t 

« 

Rule llL,^When two, substantives come together, and the 
latter, which is in the genitive case, consists of several 
words closely united with each other, a pause is admissible 
between^ the two principal substantives. 

EXAMPLE. 

1. 1 do not know whether I am singular in my opinion, but, 
for my own part, I would ratMV;r look upon a tree in all its 
luxuriancy, and diffusion of boughs and branches, than when it 
is cut and trimmed into a gagthematical figure. 


Rule X.— Who, which, when in the nominative cacc, and 
the pronoun that, when used for who, or which, require a 
short pans'* before them, ' 

EXAMPLES.! 

1. Death is the season which br!np;s our affections 'to the test. 
52. Nothing is in vain that rouses the soul ; nothing in vain 
that keeps the elheical hre alive and glowing. 

3. A man can nev^r be obliged to submit to any power, un- 
less he can |he satisfied vjho is tlie x^erson who hus a right to 
exercise it. 

\ ' i* 

•AlalSfr— There several words usually called adverbs, which include 
in them the power of the relative pronoun, and will therefore admit of a 
pause before them ; such Us, when, why, wheL'cfore, how, where, yihether, 
whiiher, whence, till or untU : for when^h equivalent to ih'i time at 
which ; why, or wherefore, is equivalent to the reaewi for which ; 'and so 
of the^,re3t. Is must, however, be noted, that when a paeposidon comes 
Ijeforc' one of these relatives, the paus^ is before the preposition ; and 
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' that, tfany of theofrljpds is the last word of the sentence, ft clause of-a 
sentence, no pause jjk admitted before it : as, << 1 have reaa the book, of 
which I have heardrso much commendation, but I know not the reason 
why. T have heard one^of tl^e books much commended, but 1 cannot 
tell which,” &c. ^ 

It must likewise be observed, that, if the substantive which governs 
th(]b relative, and makes it assiAne the genitive case, comes before it, no 
pause is to be placed eithej before w/nc/i,\>r the preposition that governs 
it. ■ 

EXAMPLE. 

The passage of the Jordan is a figure of baptism, by the grace of 
which, the new-born Christian passes from the slavery of sin into a state 
of freedom peculiar to the chosen sons of God. 

‘’a 


» 



EXAMPLE. * 


1. It is in society only that wc can relish those pure delicious 
joys which embellish and gladden thctllfe of man. ^ 


Rule XII. — When a pause iihnccessary at prepositions and 
conjunctions, it must be beiore and not after them, 

EXAMPLELt « ^ 

1 . Wc must not conform to the world in their amusements 
and diversions. 

i?. Tfiere is an inseparable connexion between piety and virtue. 

c 


Note l.^T/hen a clause (^mes between the conjunction and the word 
to which b'elonjrs, a pause may be made both before and after the con- 
junction. 

IVXAMPLE. • 

* This let him know, • 

Le$l wilfully transgressing, he pretend 
Surprisal. 

, Nofi^ $(.— When a preposition enters into the composition of a verlj 

the pause comes after it. ^ 

EXAMPLE. ^ 

People expect in a small sssay, that a point of humour should be worked 
up in all its parts, and a subject touched upon in it3 most essential ar- 
tides,, without the. repetitions, uutologies, and enlargements, that are in- 
dttlg^Ho longer labours. • , 

. ^ I ^ 




» Rule XIII.— /w an elliptical sentence, pause where the 
ellipsis takes place. 

EXAMFIiESU , 

3 , To our faith we should add virtue ; and to virtue know* 
ledge ; and to knowledge temperance ; and to temperance pa^ 
Hence ; and to patience godliness ; ' and to godliness brotherly 
kindness ; and to brotherly kindness charity. 

2. The vain man takes praise for honour, the proud man cere- 
mony for respect, the ambitious^an power fpr glory. 


Rule XI V . — Words placed cither e^ypo^ition lo, or in ap- 
position with each other ^ must he distinguished by a pause. 

EXAMPLES. ' 

1 . The pleasures of the imagination, taken in their full extent, 
are not so^ross as those of^ sense, nor so refined as those of tlie 
understanding, 

■ 2. Some place the Jiliss in action, some in ease : 

Those call it pleasure, ^d contentment these. 


* ^ 

Rule XV. ^ When prejyositions are placed in opposition to 
each oihery and all (ff them arc intimately connected with 
another word, the pause after the second prcposilidii must 
be shorter than that after the first, and the pause after the 
third shorter than that after the ^ecoild.* 


t ^ ' 

EXAMPLES. > 

. 1 . Rank, distinction, pre-eminende, no man despises, unless 
l e Is either raised v;ery much above, % ox sunk very much below, 
the ordinary standansl of human nature. ' 

2. Whenever words are contrasted with, contradistinguished 
from, or opposed to, other words, they are {dways emphatical.< 


« As those clajses of words, which admit of no separation, are veryS&mall 
and very few, if we do but take' the opportunity of pausing where the 
sense will permit, we shi^l never be obliged to break in upon the sense 


« Jn the examples annexed to this rule, tl}e prepositigns, as they are 
iphfttic, are primed in italics, apd the pause comes after them. 



^ PRIKCriHPiii^ EZtOCUTlON. Cl 

v^ben|Pi^iu| tmucllfi under the oecessity of pausing ; bu| if we over- 
shool Surselvee bf ^ibttouncing more in a breath than is nc^essaiy^ and 
neglecting those intdrvals whese we may pause conveniently, we slull 
often find ourselves oblimd t^ pause where the sense is not seiiarable* 
and, consequently, to weaken and obscure^lhc composition. This obser- 
vation, for the sake of the memory, may be conveniently comprised in 
the following verses : * 


]n pausing, ever let tins rule take place, 
Never to separate words in any case 
That are less separable than those you join : 
And, which imports the same, not to combine 
Such words together, as |o not relate 
So closely as the words you separate. 


Exercises on Pausing. 

1. The path of piety and virtue pursued firith a firm and constant spi 
rit will assuredly lead to happiness. 

2. Deeds of mere valour how heroic soever may prove cold and tire 

> ^omc. • 

3. Jlomer claims on every account^our first attention, as the fathei 
not only of epic poetry, but in some measur^p of poetry itself. 

4. War ib attended with distressful and desolating ifibets. It is con- 
fessedly the scourge of our angry passions, a • 

5. The warrior’s fame is often purchased by the bldbd sof tliousands. 
f). The erroneous opinions which we foim concerning happiness and 

misery, give rise to all the mistaken and dangerous passions that embroil 
our lift . • 

' 7. Peace of mind being secured we may smile at misfortunes. 

8. Idleness is the great llnnen|or of all corruptions in the human hearL 

9. The best men often expeiience disappointments. 

10. The ^nformity of the thought to truth and nature greatly recom 
mends it. , * 

, 11. Hatred and aiigei are thc®greatest poison to the happiness of 

good mind. ^ ^ 

12. A pel feet happiness bliss witliout alloy is lyt to be found on thi 
side the grave. 

1 J. The tiiic fpirit of religion cheers as well as compose ^ the soul 
Ueiiection is the gpidc which leads to truth. 

15. Thq first science of man is«the study of himself. 

^ ' 25. The spirit of light and grace is promised to assist them that ask u 




• « 

j ^BE 80NG OF SAUL BEFORp Bl^ LASi* BATTLE. 

Warriors and Chiefs 1 should fhe shaft or the sword 
Fierce me in leading the hosts of tfic Lord, 

Heed not the corse^ though a king's io your path. 

Bury your steel in the bosoms of Gath ! 

Thou who art bearing my buckler and bow, 

Shotdd the soldiers of Saul turn away from the foe, 
Stretch me that moment in bipod at thy feet ! 

Mine be the doom wliich they dared not to meet ! 

Farewell 'to others ! but ncrer We pait. 

Heir to my royalty ! son of iny h^it ! 

Bright is the diadem, boundless the sway. 

Or kingly the death \rhich awaits us to-day ! . fi\ROK 


2. — THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 

Th£ Assyrian came down like the wolf on ihe fold, 

And his cohorts were gleanikig in purple and gold ; 

And the sheen ef their spears was like stars in tlie sta 
Wnen the blue wavp roVs nightly on deep Galilee. 

• 

Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green. 

That host with their banners at sunset was seen ; 

Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host or the morrow lay withei'd and strown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his w’ngs on the bla#.,. 

And breathed on the face of the foe as he past; 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax u deadly and chill. 

And their hearts*"liut once hcevcd,«and for over grew still ’ 

And there Jay the steed with his iiosliil all widc;^. 

But tliroMgh it there rollM not the hreath of his pride ; 
L.And the fcam of his gasping lay white on the turf. 

And col 1 as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale. 

With the dew* on his lirow, and the rust on bis mail , ” 
jjind the tents were all silent, the barvners alone, 
lances unlifted, the tri'mpet unblown. 




WTATION. 


Basm— -oh ! who that then 
I list^ing warrior-men^ 
tieif s Words grasp'd^ ti^eir eyes of flame 
Turn’d on their Chief-r-could doubt the shame^ 
The indignant shamf^ with which they thrill 
To hear those shouts^ and ye^ stand still ? 
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He read their thoughts— they were his own— 

What ! while our arms can wield these blades, 

Shall we die tamely, die alone. 

Without one victim to our shades, 

“ One Moslem heart, whdte, buried deep. 

The sabre from ijs toil may sleep ? 

No — God of Iran’s burning skies ! 

Thou scorij’st th* ]|^g1orious sacrifice. 

No — though of all eartlfs hope bereft. 

Life, swords, and vengeance sttll are left. 

We’ll make yon valley’s reeking caves 
Live in the awe-struck minds of men. 

Till tyrants shudder, when their slaves 
Tell of the Ghebers’ bloody glen. 

Follow, brave hearts !— this pile /ematns 
Our refuge still from lifei^nd chains ; 

But his the best, the holiest bed, 

“ Who sinks entomb’d in Moslem dedd t” Moo he. 


5.— SCENE AFTER THE SIEGE OP CORINTH. 

• 

Ali' wander’d on, along the beach. 

Till within the range**of a i^arblnc’s reach 
Of the legguer’d wall ; but they saw him not. 

Or how coidd he ’scape Hom the hostile shot ? 

Did traitbrs lurk in the Christian’s hold ? 

Were their hands grown sti^, or their hearten wax’d cold ? 
I know not, in sooth ; but from yonder wL.fl 
There flash’d no fire, and there hiss’d no ball, 

Though he 8tf)od beneath the bastion’s frown, 

That flank’d the sea-ward gate of the town ; 

•Thod^h*he heard the sound, and could almost tell 
The sullen words of the sentinel, « 

As his measured step oi^the stone below 
Clank’ d; as he paced it ^o and fro ; 

And he saw tl\c Jean dogis beneath the wall 
Hold ejer the dead their ‘carnival, • 

. * • c 





Gorging and growling o'er carcass and 1 
They were too busy to bark at him I 
From a Tartar’s skull they h^d stripped th^ flesh; 

As ye peel the iig when its fruit is fkesh ; 

And their white tusks crunch’d o’er th^ whiter skull. 

As it slipp’d through their jaws when their edge grew dull, 
As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead. 

When they scarce could rise from the spot where they fed ; 

So well had they broken a lingering fast 

With those who had fallen for that night’s repast. 

And Alp knew, by the turbans that roll'd on the sand. 

The foremost of these were the Kest of his band. 

The scalps were in the wild dog’s maw. 

The hair wao tangled round his jaw ; 

But close by the shore, on the edge 4 * the gulf. 

There sat a vulture flaj)ping a Wolf, ' 

Who had stolen from thtf hills, but kept away. 

Scared by the dogs, from the human prey ; 

But he seiz’d on his share of a steed that lay. 

Pick’d by the birds, on the sands of the bay ! 

Alp turn’d him from the sickening sight : 

Never had shaken his nerves in fight ; 

But he better could brook to behold the dying, 

Deep in the tide of their warm blood lying, 

Scorch’d with the (ie^th-thirst^ and writhing in vain. 

Than the peri.s\fing dotM vWio are past all pain. 

There is something of pride in the perilous hour, 

Whate’er beihe shape in which death may lower. 

For Fame is there to say wdio bleeds. 

And Honour’s eye on daring deeds ! 

But when ah is past, it is humbling t j tread 
O’lT the weltering field of the tombles^dead. 

And sec w orms of the earth, and fowls of tlie air, 

* Boasts of the forest, all gathering there ; 

All regarding man “tis their prey. 

All rejoicing in his decay* Bvron. 


6 . — liORO ULLIN’t? DAVOHTfiA. 


A chieftain to the Highlands 4>ound, 
Cries) ^ Boatman, do not tarry, 

And ril give thee a silver poui^ 

To row us o'er the ferry.’ 



e, would cross Loch*GyleJ 
rk and stormy water?' 

I’m tljp chief of Ulvj's Isle, 

^ And this Lord.tJllin's daughter. 


And fast beforl her father's men 
‘ Three days we've fled together, 

^ For should he And us in the glen, 

' My blood would stain the heatber. 


‘ His horsemen hard behind us ride, 

^ Should they our steps discover, 

* Then who will cheertmy bonny bride, 

' When they^have slain her lover ?* 

Out spake the hjydy Highland wight, 

*■ I’ll ^0, my eftief, V*” ready, 

* And 'tis not for your silver fright, 

‘*But for your winsome lady. 


‘ And by my word, the boiyiy bird 
^ In danger shall not tarry, 

' So though the waves are raging white 
' I'll row you o'er the ferry n' 

By this the storm gre^ loud apace. 

The water-wraith was shrieking,. 
And in the scowl of heavei^ each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking*. • 


But still as wilder blew the wind. 

And as the night grew drearer, 
Adown the^gleii rode armed men. 
Their trampliag sounded nearer. 

‘ Oh haste ihed; haste,' the lady cries, 

• ^ Though tempyets round us gather. 

* I’ll meet the racing of the skies, 

^ But '*ot an angry father/ ^ 


Tbp boat has left a* stormy land, 

A Btorn^y sea before her. 

When, oh ! too siVong for human hand, 
The tempest gather'd o'er her. 

And still they, tow'd, amidst thh roar 
Of waters fast prevailing, > 

Lor^ JJllin re«^ch’d the fatal shore, 

His wrath was chftng^ to wailing. 


For sore dismay'd^ throtigU' st 
His child he did discoTer ; «. 

Otie lovely arm she stretch’d fhi aid« 
And hne was roand her loser. 


* Come back, come bepk/ he cr&d in grief, 
^ Across this stormy water ; • , 

^ And I'll forgive your Highls^ chief, 

‘ My daughter I oh, my daughter !' 


'Twas vain-— the loud waves lash'd the shore, 

Return or aid preventi^jg : 

The waters wild went o'er his child. 

And he was left lamenting. ^ Campbell. 


7*^— THB BURIaL op sir JOHN MOORK. 


Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral-note. 

As his corpse to the ramparts we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot, 

O'er the grave where ojuir hero was buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead night. 

The sods with ouc bayonets turning ; 

By the struggling nioonbean^s misty light. 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast. 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud we bound him. 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest. 

With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said,*^ 

And wc spoke not a word of aofrow^ 

But we steadfastly g^^ed on face of the dead, 

‘ ' And we bitterly th A:ght ^ the morrow. 

We thought as we hollow'd his narrow bed. 

And smooth'd down his lonely pillow, 

Tk‘t the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head, 
And we far away on the billow. 

Lighily tbey'll talk of the spirit that's gone, 
o'er his cold ashes upbraid him, 

Bpt indthing he'll reck if they let h|p) sleep on 
In tlie grave where a Briton ^has Igid him. 
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Yet no# he sleeps^ the turf on his breast 
By wet wild-flow|rs surrounded ; 

The church shadow IIiIIb o'er jiis place of rest^ 

Where the steps of his childhood bounded. 

There were tears that fell from manly eyes^ 

There was wofnan's gentler weepings 
And the walling of age and infant cries^ 

(J'er the grave where he lies sleeping. 

He had left his home in his spirits pride^ 

With his father's sworeWand blessing ; 

He stood with the valiant side by side> 

His country's wi^ngs redressing. 

He came again in th^lighj; of his fame^ 
r When the red campaign was over ; 

One hefa*t that in secret had kept his name. 

Was claim’d by the soldier lover. 

t 

But the cloud of strife came upon the sky. 

He left bis sweet home for battle. 

And his young child's lisp for the loud war*ciy. 

And the cannon's long d^th-rattle. 

• , 

He came again, — but an alter'd man. 

The jiath of the gi'tive was b^or^him^ ^ 

And the smile that he wore was cold and wan, 

For the shadow of death hung o'er him. 

• 

Hl spoLe of victory,— spoke of cheer ; 

Thes i are words that are vainly spoken 
To-ihe childless mother, or orphan’s ear. 

Or jthe widow whose heart is broken. 

A helmet and sword are engraved oR ^ stone. 

Half hidden by yonder willow ; -f 
There he sleeps, whose death in battle was won. 

But iifho died on his own home-pillow ! Anonymox^s* 

18. — THE FIELD OF OILBOA. 

The sun of the mornylg look’d forth from his throne, 

An'd beam'd on the face of the dead and tUb dying ; 

For the yell,of the strife, like the thunder, had flown, 

AJid red on Gilboa the carnago was lying. 



SXLKCT IBX'ShElACTS 

And there the husband that lately was prest ^ 

To the beautiful cheek that was tearless an J ruddy ; 

But the claws of the eagle were fixM V^n hijpi breast^ 

And the beak of the vulture wasjbusy and bloody. 

And there lay the son of the«widow’d and sad^ 

Who yesterday went from her dwelling for ever ; 

Now the wolf of the hills a sweet carnival had 
On the delicate limb that had ceased not to quiver. 

And there came the daughter^ the delicate child^ 

To hold up the head that wm breathless and hoary ; 

And there came the maiden^ all frantic and wild^ 

To kiss the loved lips that were gasping and gory. 

i 

And there came the consort that straggled in vain 
To stem the red tide, of a spouse that bereft her ; 

And there came the mother that sunk 'mid the sla'n, 

To weep o’er the last hdman stay* that w as left her. 

Oh ! bloody Gilboa, a cur^ ever lie 

Where the king and his people were slaughter’d together ; 

May the dew and the r^iin leave thy herbage to die, 

Thy docks to decay, and thy^forests to wither ! Knox. 


dlK — A NIGHT-PIECte ON DEATH. 

How deep yon azure dies the sky ! 

Where orbs of gold unnuinber’d lie. 

While through their ranks, in silver pride. 
The nether crescent seems to glide. 

The slumbering breeze forgets to breathe. 
The lake is smooth and clear beneath. 
Where once again the spaligle snow. 
Descends^ meet our eyesr below. 

The grouims, which on the right aspire. 
In dimness from the view retire : , 

'rlie left presents a place of graves. 
Whose wall the silent watbr laves. 

That steeple guides thy doubtful, sight, 
Among Uie li/rid gleams of ni^ht. 

There j)ass, with melancholy state. 

By all^the solemn heaps of fate. 

And think, as softly-sad you tread, * 
Above the venerable dead. 
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Time waSt like thee, they Ufe posses*. 

And time ^hall be, Oiat thou shall rest. 

The marbl^ tonrlbs that rise on high^ 

Whose dead, in vaulted arcfies lie. 

Whose pillars swejl with sculptured stones, 

Arms, angels, epitaphs, andpl^nes. 

These, all the fmor remains of state,—- 
Adorn the rich, or praise the great ; 

Who, while on earth in fame they live. 

Are senseless of the fame they give. 

Ha ! while I gaze, pale Cynthia fades. 

The bursting earth unvails the shades ! 

All slow, and wan, and wrapp’d with shrouds, 

They rise in visidnary crowds ; ^ 

And all with sobei^ accent cry. 

Think, mortal, u'hat it is to die. 

Now from yon black and fun’ral yew, 

That^)atlles the charncl-house with dew, 

Aletliinks I hear a voice begin ; 

(Yc ravens, cease your croalfing din), 

It sends a peal of hollow groans, 

’rhus speaking from among the boneh : 

“ When men my scythe and ftarts supply, 

How great a King of Fc?irs am I ! 

They view' me like the last of*things ^ 

They make and then they di^ad»my stings. 

Fools ! if you less provoked your lears, * 

No more niy spectre-form appears. 

♦ Death’s but a path that must be trod, 

If man would ever pass to God : 

A port of caitns, g stale of ease, 

.F rom the rough jage of swelling seas.” Faiinem.. 

, t 

m 

20 ,— THE 

On ^did you not hear a voice of death ^ 

And did you not mark the paly form 
. Which rode on thc»silver mist of the heath. 

And sung a ghostly dirge in the storm ? 

Was it a wailiw^ bird of the gloom. 

Which shrieks pn the house of woe ^1 night ? 

Or aashiveriiig fiend tihat flew to a tomb, 

To howd and' to tiH the glance of light ? 

• /•• • 
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’Twas Aoi the death-bird’s cry- from the wood^ 

Nor shivering fiend that hung in the blstst ; 

’Twas the shade of Helderic — m^n of^blood — 

It screams for the gu\lt of that arc past ! 

See ! how the red, red ^igh^ning strays, 

And scares the gliding ghosts of the heath ! 

Now on the leafless yew it plays. 

Where hangs the shield of this son of death ! 

That shield is blushing with murderous stains ; 

Long has it hung from ttee cold yew's spray ; 

It is blown by storms and wash'd by rains^ 

But neither can take the blood away ! 

Oft by that yew on the blasted field. 

Demons dance lo« the red moon's light ; , 

While the damp boughs creak, and the swinging shieht 
Sings to the raving spirit of night ! Mooai . 


21.~]:iOUJ)HON'S ATTACK.«^A HUNGARIAN WAR-SONG. 

Rise, ye Croat^, fierce and strong, 

Form the front and mardi along ; 

And gather fast, ye gallant men. 

Of Nona and of Warrasden, 

Whose sunny mountains nurse a line 
Generous as her fiery wine ; • 

Hosis of Buda, hither bring 
The bloody flag, and eagle \?mg ; 

Ranks of Agria, head and^heel 
Sheathed in adamantine steel. 

Quit the^oodlaiids and the boar. 

Ye hunters nild on Drava's shore; ^ 

4>nd ye that hew her oaken wood. 

Brown with lusty hardihood. 

The trumpets sound, the colours fly, 

And Loudhon leads to victory ! 

Hark ! the sr.mmons loud and strong— 

Follow, soldiers — march along 
Every baron, sword in hand. 

Rides before his g^an ^band^ 
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The vulture^ screaming for his food> * 

Conducts you to the field of blood. 

And bids the sw rd of valour seek 
For nurture to hia gory beak ! 

Men of Austria, mark around. 

Classic fields and holy gro*jnd ; 

For here wer a deeds of glory done. 

And battles by our fathers won^ 

Fathers who bequeathed to you 
Their country and their courage too ; 

Heirs of plunder and renown. 

Hew the squadrons — bew them down. 

Now ye triumph — Slaughter now 
Tears the fields* with bloody plough ; ^ 

And all the streamy shore resounds 
With shouts and shrieks and sabre- wounds. 

Now your thunders carry fate*; 

Novv the field is desolate — 

Save where Loudhon*s eagles fly 
On the wings of victory ! ' 

This is glory, this is life ! 

Champions of a noble strife. 

Moving like a wall of rock 
To stormy siege or batfle-shock. 

Thus wc conquer might and main, ' 

Fight and conquer o’ er again ; » 

Grenadiers, that, fierce and large, ^ 

Stamp like Dragons to the charge ; 

■* Foot and Horsemen, Serf and Lord, 

Triumph now with one accord ! 

Years of trihmp}^ shall repay 
Death and dangers' troubled day ; 

Soon the rapid shot is o’er. 

But glory lasts foi>evermore— . 

Glory, whose imn:;[prtal eye 

Guides MS to the victory ! Anonymou^y. 


•» 

22.— THE PRTIT-MAITRE, AND THE MAN ON THE WHEEL. 
< *> 

At Paris, some time since, a murd ring man, 

A German and a most unlucky chap, * 

*Sad, stumbling at the thjjpsliold of his plan, 

^ Fell into Madam Justyic's strong trap. 



SELECT EXTRACTS tJ’OR RECITAI’ION. 

The b&ngler was condemn’d to grace the wheel, 

On which the dullest fibres learn to feel ; 

His limbs secundum artem to|be bjroke^ 

Amid ten thousand people, p^haps, or more. . 

Whenever Monsieur Ketch ajjply'd a stroke, 

The culprit; like a buUock; made a roar. ‘ 

A flippant PctiUmaUre, skipping by. 

Stepp'd up to him, and check'd him for his cry ; 

Boh !" quoth the German, “ an’t I pon de wheel ? 
D'ye tink my nerfs, and blood, and bones, can't feel ?" — 
Sir," quoth the beau, don’t, don't he in a passion, 

IVe nought to say about your situation ; 

But, making such a hideous noise in France, 

VeUo\l, is contrary to Biensi^ance** Dr Wolco'i. 


23 .—- WILLIAM l^ENN, NAT1I\N, AND THE BAIL IF J-. 

As well as I can recollect, 

It is a story of famed AVilliam Penn, 

By Bailiffs oft beset without etlect. 

Like numbers of our lords and gentlemen. 

William had got a privatw hole to spy 

The folk who oft with wTits, or ^llow d'ye do ?' 

Possessing too a peni'trating eye. 

Friends iVoifi his foes the Quaker quickly knew. 

A Bailiff’ in disguise, one day, ^ 

Though not disguised to our friend Will, 

Came to Will's mansion complivnenN to pay. 

Conceal 'o, the catchpole thought, witli wond’rous skill. 

Boldly he knock’d at William’s tRior, 

Dress’d like a gentleman from i^op to toe, 

Expecting quick admittance to be sure 

^ But ■ M — D0^» — ■ 

Will's ^ervant, Nathan, with a straight-hairVl head, 

UrUo the window gravely stalk'd, not ran, 

“ Matter at home ?" — the Bailiff sweetly said, 

‘ ' Thou can’st not speak fo him," replied the man. 

W^t !" said Ule Bailiff, wori^ he see me then 
Nay," scuffled Nathan, ''let it not thus strike thee, 
Know, verily, that William .JPenn ^ 

Hath seen thet, but he doti not like thee," Da Wo lcot. 

G 
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1 .—ON THE DISSOLUTION OP NATURE. 

Let us reflect on the vanity' and transient glory' of this 
world'. IIoWj by the force 4)f one' element breaking loose 
upon the rest', all tl:||; vanities of nature', all the Avorks 
of art', all the labours of men', are reduted to no- 
thing'. All tJia* we adbiired and adored before as great' 
and magniflceut', is obliterated' or vanished' ,* and another' 
form and faee of things, plain', simple', and every where 
the same', overspreads the whole earth'. Where are now 
the great empires' of the world, *aiid their great imperial 
cities' ? their pillars', trojdiies', and monuments of glory' ? 
Show me where they stood', read the inscription', tell me 
the victor’s name'. What renjains’, what impressions', what 
difference', or distinction', do you. see in this mass of Are' ? 
Rome itself', eternal' Rome, the^reat city^ the empres.s 
of the Avorld', whose domination and ifUfierstition, an- 
cient and modern, make a great part of the history of this 
earth', ;^vhat is become of her now'? She laid her founda- 
tions deep', and her palaces were strong' and sumptuous' ; 
“ She glorified' heAelf,^and lived deliciously', and said in 
her hev't, I sit a rjuejpn', and shall see no sorrow' but 
her hour is come', she is wiped away from the face of the 
earth', and buried in evAI^ting oblivion'. Rut it is not 
cities' only, and works of^men's hands', ,J)ut the everlasting 
hills', the mountains and rocks' of the earth are melted as 
wax before #the sun', and their place is noAvhere found'. 
Here stood the Alps', the load of the eartli', that covere<l 
, many dbun tries', and reached their arms from the Ocean' to* 
tlie Black Sea' ; this huge mass of stone is softened and dis- 
solved' us a tender cloyd into rain.' J&ere stood the Afri- 
can' mbuntains, and Atlas with his tup abofe the clouds' ; 
there were fi^aen CauGasus',ynd Taurus', and Imaus', and. 
the n{ouiitains of Asia'; aip ybnder tOAvards the north'. 
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Stood the Riphffian' hills> clothed in ice' and snow\ 
these are vanished', dropt away astthe snow' upon their 
heads. ^ Great' and marvellous' are* thy works', just' and 
true' are thy ways', thou King of saints' ! Hallelujah' !* 

^ ** Spectator, 


2. THE BALANCE OF HAPPINESS EQUAL. 

An extensive contemplation of human affairs will lead us 
to this conclusion, that among the different conditions and 
ranks of men, the balance of happiness is preserved in a 
great measure equal ; and that the Ipgh and the low, the 
rich and the poor, approach, in point of real enjoyment, 
much nearer to each other, than is (brnmonly imagined. In 
the lot of man, mutual compensations, both of pleasure and 
of pain, universally take place. Providence nevor intended, 
that any state here should be either completely happy, or 
entirely miserable. If tlifi feelings of pleasure are more nu* 
merous, and more lively, in the higher departments of life, 
such also are those of pain. If greatness flatters our vanity, 
it multiplies our dangers. If ^opulence increases our grati- 
fications, it increases, in the sfune proportion, our desires and 
demands. If the poor ar^ confined to a more narrow circle, 
yet within that circle lie most of those natural satisfactions, 
which, after all the refinements of art, are found to be the 
most genuine and true.— In a state, therefore, wker^^ there 
is neither so much to be coveted on the one hand, nor to be 
dreaded on the other, as at first appei*rs, how submissive 
ought we to be to the disposal of Providence ! How temperate 
in OUT desires and pursuits ! How much more attentive to 
preserve our virtue, and to improve our minds, than to gain 
tlie doubtful and e^iivocal advantages of worldly prosperity ! 

Blair. 


3.— ON THE beauties ©P THE PSALMS. 

Greatness confers no exemption from the cares and sor- 
rows of life : its share of them frequently bears a melan- 
choly pToportioli; to its exaltation. This the Israelitii^h mo- 
narch experienced. He sought in piety, that peace which 
beiitfidd not find in empire, ano^ alleviated the ^squie^udes 
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of state with the exercises of devotion. His invaluable 
psalms convey those comforts to others, which they afforded 
to himself. Composed upon partitular occasions, yet designed 
for general use ; deliveredout as services for Israelites under 
t]]ie Law, yet no less adapted to ^le circumstances of Chris- 
tians under the Gospel ; they present religion to us in the most 
engaging dress ; communicating truths which phiIoso])hy could 
'never investigate, in a style which 2>oetry can never equal ; 
M'hile history is made the vehicle of prophecy, and creation 
lends all its charms to paint the glories of redemption. 
Calculated alike to profit anc^to please, they inform the un- 
derstanding, elevate tl]|^ affections, and entertain the ima- 
gination. Indited under the influence of him, to whom 'all 
hearts arc kiiouai^ and afi events foreknown, they suit man- 
kind in all situations, grateful as thq manna which descend- 
ed from above, and conformed itself to every palate. The 
fairest j)roductions of human wit, after a few perusals, like 
gathered flowers, wither in our h^ds, and lose their fra- 
grancy ; but these unfading plants of paradise become, as 
we are accustomed to them, still morq and more beautiful ; 
their bloom appears to be da^ly heightened ; fresh odours 
are emitted, and new sweets extracted froqi them. He who 
hath once tasted their excellencies^will desire to taste them 
yet again j and he who tastes them oftenest,*will relish them 
best. Hokne. 

» ' 

4.— TUB INTERVIEJV OF RASSELAS, FRINCE OF ABYSSINIA, 
HIS SISTER NEKA YAH,* AND IMLAC, WITH THE HERMIT- 

• i 

They came on the third day, by the direction of the pea- 
sants, to* the hermit’s cell? it was a cavern in the side of a 
mountain, overshadowed with palm-treer,* The hermit sat 
on a bench at tlfe door, to enjoy the coolness of the evening. 
On one sidejay a book with pens and papers, on the other 
mechanical instruments of^ various kinds. • 

• Tiie^ saluted him with great respect, which he returned * 
like a man not unaccustomed to the forms of courts. “ My 
childrciii,” said he, “ if* you have lost your w^ay, you shall 
be willingly supplied with such convenienedfe for the night 
as ^s cavern will afford. I^have all that nature requires, . 
anrfyftu will not expect deliijjaciefe in a hermit’s cell.” I'hey 
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thanked him ; andj entering, were pleased with the neatness 
and regularity of the place. His discourse was cheerful 
without levity, and pious \Hithout enthusiasm. 

At last Imlac began thus : — I do not now wonder that 
your reputation is so far extended ; we have heard at Cairo 
of your wisdom, and came hith«^r to implore your direction 
for this young man and maiden in the choice of Ife.^ 

To him that lives well/' answered the hermit, “ every 
form of life is good ; nor can I give any other rule for choice, 
than to remove from all apparent evil.” 

lie will remove most certainly from evil/' said the 
prince, “ who shall devote himself tj that solitude which 
you have recommended by your example.” 

I have indeed lived fifteen yea><s in solitude,” said the 
hermit, “ but have no desire that my example should gain 
any imitators. In my youth I pr(»fessed arms, and was 
raised by degrees to the highest military rank. I have tra- 
versed wide c(nin tries at the head of n)y troops, and seen 
many battles and sieges. At last, being disgusted by the 
preferments of a younger officer, and feeling that my vigour 
was beginning t(» decay, I res<dved to close my life in peace, 
having found the world full of snares, discord, and misery. 
1 had once escaped from /ihe pursuit of the enemy by the 
shelter of tliis*cavern,‘’and therefore chose it for my final 
residence. I employed artificers to form it into chambers, 
and stored it with all that I was likely to want. , 

For some time after my retreat, I rejoiced like a tem- 
pest-beaten sailor at his entrance into •the harbour, being 
delighted with the sudden change of the noise and ^\urry of 
war to stillness and repose. When the pleasure of novelty 
went away, I employed my hours ^^ll examining the plants 
which grow in the^, valley, and tbe minerals which I col- 
lected from the rucks. But that inquiry is now grown 
t-asteless and irksome. I have been for some time unset- 
tled and disUucted : my mind is disturbed with a thousan/1 
^perplexities of doubt and vanities of imagination; which 
liourly prevail u]>on me, because I have no opportunities of 
relaxation Oi diversion. I am someljmes ashamed to think 
that I could nAt secure myself from vice, but by Retiring 
, from the exercise of virtue, and begin to suspect that I was 
impelled by resentment, than' led by devotioi/t into 
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solitude. My fancy riots in scenes of foUy^ and I lament that 
I have lost so much^ anl have giiined so little. In solitude, if 
I escape the example of bad meli, I want likewise the coun- 
sel and conversation of the good. I have been long com- 
paring the evils with the advantages of society, and resolve 
to return into the ^orld to-morrow. The life of a soli- 
tary man will be certainly miserable, but not certainly de- 
vout.” 

They heard his resolution with surprise, but, after a short 
pause, offered to conduct hiy to Cairo. He dug up a con- 
siderable treasure which he had hid among the rocks, and 
accompanied them to ^he city, on which, as he approached 
it, he gazed with rapti^e- Johnson's* Rasselas. 


l6.— ON THE IMPROVEMENT OP TIME. 

To make a proper use of that short and uncertain portion of 
time allotted us for our mortaf pilgrimage, is a proof of 
wisdom ; to use it with economy, and dispose of it with 
care, discovers prudence and discretion. Let, therefore, no 
part of your time escape witlliout making it subservient to 
the wise purposes for which it was given you : ’’tis the most 
inestimable of treasures. ^ , 

You will find a constant employment of ycuir time con- 
ducive to health and happiness ; and not only a sure guard 
against the encroachments of vice, but the best recipe for 
contentment. Segk employment ; languor and ainm shall 
be unknown : avoid idleness, banish sloth ; vigour and 
cheerflilness will be»your enlivening comj)aiiions : admit 
not guilt to your hearts.^and terror shall not interrupt your 
shiinbers. Follow the footsteps of virtue ; walk steadily 
in her paths she will^conduct y<m thr<.»ugli jdeasant and 
flowery paths to the temple of peace ; she will guard you 
^from the A^ily snares of vice, and heal the wounds of sorrow 
and i^sappoiiitment whifh time may inflict. • 

jBy being constantly and usefully employed, the destroyer 
of mortal happiness will have but* few opportunities of 
making his attacks f 'and by regularly flUing up your pre- 
cious moments, you will be less exposed to dangers ; veii- 
Ui^not tht^n to wasfe an hour ^ lest the next should not he 
y\)u#b to squander ; hazard^ pot a single day in guilty or ira- 
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proper pursuits^ lest the day which follows should be or- 
dained to bring you an awful summbns to the tomb ; a sum- 
mons to which youth and are equally liable. 

Reading improves the mind ^and you cannot better 
employ a portion of your leisure time than in the pursuit 6f 
knowledge. By observing a regular habit of reading, a love 
of it will soon be acquired. It will prove an unceasing 
amusement, and a pleasant resource in the hours of sorrow 
and discontent ; an unfailing antidote against languor and ^ 
indolence. Much caution is^ however, necessary in the 
choice of books ; it is among them, as among human cha- 
racters ; many would prove dangerdUs and pernicious ad- 
visers ; thef tend to mislead the imagination, and give rise 
to a thousand erroneous opinions ana ridicutous expectations. 

I would not, however, wish to deprive you of the plea- 
sures of society, or of rational amusement ; but let your 
companions be select ; let lliem be such as you can love for 
their good qualities, and whose virtues you are desirous to 
emulate : let your amusements be such as will tend not to 
corrupt and vitiate, bu#; to correct and amend the lieart. 

Finally. 1 would earnestly^request you never to neglect 
employing a portion of your time in addressing your heaven- 
ly Father ; in pa^^ing Jiini that tribute of prayer and praise 
wliich is so justly his due, as “ the Author of every good 
and perfect gift as our Creator, Preserver, and Redeemer, 

» ‘ ill whom Ave live, and move, and have our being ; * and 
without whose blessing none of our unde^akings Avill pros- 
per. 

Thus, by employing the time given you in the sefvice of 
virtue, you will pass your days witji comfort to yourself, and 
those around you ; and by persevering to the end, shall at 
length obtain a ci^own of glory, wliich fadeth not away.” 

Bonhote. 

* ^ ^ 

* 6. THE HILL OF SCIENCE. ^ 

In that season of the year, when the serenity of the sky, the 
various fruits which cover the grouni' the discoloured fo- 
of the trees, and all the SAveet, but fading graces of 
|^;4BiquriLg autumn, open the mind to benevolence,* and digpe '/? 

for contemplation, I Avas wandering in a beautiful and 
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romantic country, till curiosity began to give way to weari- 
ness ; and 1 sat me down on the fragment of a rock, over- 
grown with moss,* where the rUsthxig of the falling leaves, 
the dashing of waters, and the hum of the distant city, 
•oothed my mind into the mq^t perfect tranquillity, and 
sleep insensibly stole upon me, as 1 was indulging the agree- 
able reveries which the objects around me naturally inspired. 

I immediately found myself in a vast extended plain, in 
the middle of which arose a mountain higher than 1 had be- 
fore any conception of. It was covered with a multitude of 
people, chiefly youth; man/ of whom pressed forwards with 
the liveliest expressions of ardour in their countenance, 
though the way was in many jdaces steep and diflicult. 1 
observed, that those "lAio h|^d but just begun to climb the 
hill thought themselves not far fr^m the top ; but as they 
proceeded* new hills were continually rising to their view, 
and the summit of the highest they could before discern 
seemed but the foot of another,*till the mountain at length 
appeared to lose itself in the clouds. As I was gazing on 
these things with astonishment, n\y good genius suddenly 
appeared : The mountain before thee, said he, is the Hill 
of Science. On the top is the temple of. Truth, whose head 
is above the clouds, and a veil oi^pure light covers her face. 
Observe the progress of her votaries ; b6 silent and atten- 
tive. 

I Saw that the only regular approach to the mountain was 
by a gate, called the gate of languages. It was kept by a 
woman of a pensive and thoughtful appearance, whose lips 
were^ontinualy mo^ng, as though she rej)eated something 
to herself. Her name w'as Memory. On entering this 
first enclosure, I was stunned with a confused murmur of 
jarring voices^ and dissonant sounds ; which increased upon 
me to such a degree, that I was utterly confounded, and 
could coiApare the noise to nothing but th& confusion of 
tongjies at Babel. • » 

. After contemplating these things, I turned my eyes to- 
wards the top of the mountain, wli^re the air was always 
pure and. exhilaratihg, the path shaded with laurels and 
other evergreens, and the eflulgence which beamed from the 
of thb goddess deemed to shed a glory round her voto- 
*ricS. Ilappy^ said I, are they who are permitted to ascend 
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the mountain !— but while I was pronouncing this exclama- 
tion with uncommon ardour, I saw standing beside me a 
form of diviner features and a more benign radiance. Hap- 
pier, said she, are those whom Virtiie conducts to the man- 
sions of Content ! What, sqid I, does Virtue then reside iu 
the vale ? 1 am found, said she, in the vale, and 1 illumi- 
nate the mountain : 1 cheer the cottager at his toil, and in- 
spire the sage at his meditation. I mingle in the crowd of 
cities, and bless the hermit in his cell. I have a temple in 
ever)' heart that owns my influence ; and to him that wishes 
for me I am already present.' Science may raise you to 
eminence, but I alone can guide felicity ! While the 
goddess was thus speaking, I stretched out my arms towards 
her with a veliemence which brj^dce my slumbers. The* chill 
dews were failing around me, and the shades of evening 
stretched over the landscape. I hastened homeward, and 
resigned the night to silence and meditation. 

‘ Aikin’s MiscellanieJt. 


7 .— PATfENCR hecommunued. 

• e 

Tine darts of adverse fortune are always lev(»lled at our 
heads. Some reach ns^^ aijd some fly to wound our neigh- 
bours. Let us therefore impose an equal temper on our 
minds, and pay without murmuring the tribute which we 
owe to humanity. The winter brings cold, and we 'innst 
freeze. The summer returns with heat, and we must melt. 
The inclemency f)f the air disorders our health, and we must 
be sick. Here we are exposed to ^'ild beasts, and thtre to 
men more savage than the beasts : and if we escape .the in- 
conveniences and dangers of the air and the earth, tliere are 
perils by water, and perils by fire. 4^his estaWished course 
of things it is not in our power i.o change ; but it is in our 
powr to assume such a greatness of mind as becomes wise 
•iilfl virtuous men, as may enable us to encounter the acci- 
dents of life with fortitude, and to conform ourselves to tlie 
order of Nature, who g(werns her great kingdom, the world, 
by continual mutations. Let us subiriit to this order let 
be persuaded that whatever does happen ought to happen, 
imii never l)e so foolish as to expostulate with Nature. 

we can take is to suffer what we cannot '* 4 !— 

r 
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ter, and to pursue without repining the road which Provi- 
dence, who directs evefy thing, has marked to us : for it is 
enough to follow ; *and he is bdt a bad soldier who sighs, 
and marches with reluctancy. We must receive the orders 
i^ith spirit and cheerfulness, and not endeavour to slink 
out of the post which is assigned us in this beautiful dis- 
. position of things, whereof even sufferings make a necessary 
part. Let us address ourselves to God who governs all, as 
Cleaiithes did in those admirable verses 

Parent of nature ! Master of the world ! 

Where'er thy providence directs, behold 
My steps with cheerful resignation turn. ^ 

Fate leads thd willinjj, drsigs the backward on. 

Why should I grieve, when grievjiig I must bear } 

Or take with guilt, what guiltless I might share ! 

Thus let us speak, and thus l^t us act. Resignation U* 
the will of God is true magnanimity. Rut the sure mark 
of a pusillauimous and base s]nrit, is, to struggle against, to 
censure the order of Providetye^ and, instead of mending 
our own conduct, to set up fi»r cornecting tjiat of our Maker. 

9 ^ Rolingbkoke. 


8.^THE PLANETAKY and TEllRESTJtlAL WORLDS. 

To US, who dwell on its surface, the earth is by far the 
most extensive orb Ihat^our eyes can any where behold : it 
is also^clothed with verdure, distinguished by trees, and 
adorned with variety of beautiful decorations ; whereas, to a 
spectator placed on one of the planets, it wears an iinifonu 
aspect, looks all luininoulS, and no larger than a .spot. To 
beings who still dwell at greater distances, it entirely dis- 
appears. That whicli we call alternately the morning and 
%e evening star, dh in one part of the orbit she rides foi e* 
mo^t in the procession of night, in the other ushers in uiRf 
anticipates the dawn, is a planetary world, which, with the 
four others,. that so wcliderfully vary^ tlieir mystic dance, are 
in themselves dark bodies, and shine ovlf by reflection ; 
haj^ fields, arid seas, and skies of their own, are furnished 
. • • e2 
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witU all acoommodations for animal subsistence^ and are sup- 
posed to be tbe abodes of intellectual life ; all wbich^ toge- 
ther with our earthly habitation^ are ^dependent on that 
grand dispenser of divine munihcence, the sun ; receive 
their light from the distribution of his rays, and derive their 
comfort from his benign agency. « 

The sun, which seems to perform its daily stages through 
the sky, is in this respect hxed and immoveable ; 'tis the 
great axle of heaven, about which the globe we inhabit, and 
other more spacious orbs, wheel their stated courses. The 
sun, though seemingly smalle^ than the dial it illuminates, 
is abundantly larger than this whsle earth, on which so 
many lofty* mountains rise, and such vast oceans roll. A 
line extending from side to si^e tliiough the centre of that 
resplendent orb, woulfl measure more than eight hundred 
thousand miles ; a girdle formed to go round its circumfer- 
ence, would require a length of millions. Were its solid 
contents to be estimated/ the account would overwhelm our 
understanding, and be almost beyond the power of language 
to express. Are we startled at these reports of philosophy ? 
Are we ready to cry out in transport of surprise, How 
mighty is the Bqing who kindled such a prodigious hre, and 
keeps alive from age to age such an enormous mass of flame*!*' 
let us attend our philosophic guides, and we shall be brought 
acquainted with s])eculations more enlarged and more 
< iiiHaming. c 

This sun, with all its attendant planets, is but a very 
little part of the grand machin^e of tjbe universe ; every star, 
though ill appearance no bigger thai\.the diamond that glit- 
ters upon a lady's ring, is really a vast globe, like tlie sun in 
size and in glory ; no less sjiacious, no less luminous, than 
the radiant source of the day ; so tViat every star is not bare- 
ly a world, but the centre of a magnificent system ; has a 
retinue of worlds, irradiuteu by its beams, and revolving 
^.rouiid its attractive influence, all \vhich dre lost to our sight 
*iu unmeasurable wilds of ether. That the stars appear il^ike 
so many diminutive and scarce distinguishable points, is 
owing to their immense and incondoivable distance. Im- 
^^mense and incdliceivable indeed it is, since a ball, sliot from 
loaded cannon, and flying with uiiabated ^idity, i.'uist 


9 
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travel at this iinpetuons rate almost seven hundred thousand 
years^ before it could reach the nearest of these twinkling 
luminaries. * * 

While^ beholding tliis vast expanse^ I learn my own ex* 
treme meanness^ I would also discover the abject littleness 
of all terrestrial things. Wliat is the earthy with all her 
ostentatious scenes^ compared with this astonishing grand 
furniture of the skies ? What, but a dim speck, hardly per- 
ceivable in the map of the universe ? It is observed by a very 
judicious writer, that if the sun himself, which enlightens 
this part of the creation, wa% extinguished, and all the host 
of planetary worlds, which move about him, were annihi- 
lated, they would not be missed by an eye that can take in 
the whole compass of nlture^ any more than a grain of sand 
upon the sea-shore. The bulk of which they consist, and 
the space ’\^ich they occupy, is so exceedingly little in com- 
parison of the whole, that their loss would leave scarce a 
blank in the immensity of God’^ works. If then, not our 
«globe only, but this whole system, be so very diminutive, 
what is a kingdom or a country ? Wjiat are a few lordships, 
or the 80-much-admired pat^pionies of those who are styled 
wealthy ? When I measure them witli piy own little pit- 
tance, they swell into proud and^bloatcd dimensions ; but 
when I take the universe for my standard^ how scanty is 
their size, how contemptible their figure ! they shrink into 
pompoms nothings. Hekvey- 


• 0. THE ITALIAN OPERA. 

It is my design in this paper to deliver down to posterity a 
faithful account of the Imian opera, and of the gradual pro- 
gress which it has made^pon the English stage ; for there 
is no question lut our great grandchil^en will be very curi- 
ous to know the reason why their forefathers u^ed to sit to- 
"*gether like an audience pf foreigners in their own country 
aiij^ to hear whole plays acted before them in a tongue whic& 
they did not understand. 

Arsinoe.was the opera that gai^ us a taste for Italian 
music. The great success this opera melf with, produced 
^ sggle attempts of forming pieces upon Italian plans, whieh 
give a more natural ahd reasonable entertainment 
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than what can be met with in the elaborate trifles of that 
nation. This alarmed the poetasters and fiddlers of the 
town, who were used to d^i in a more ordinary kind of 
ware ; and therefore laid down an established rule, which 
is received as such to thi^, day. That nothing is capable 
being well set to music, that is not nonsejisc* 

This maxim was no sooner received, but we immediately 
fell to translating the Italian operas ; and as there was no 
great danger of hurting the sense of those extraordinary 
pieces, our auth(»rs would often make words of tlieir own, 
which were entirely foreign to* the meaning of the passages 
they pretended to translate ; their chief care being to make 
the number«i of the English verse answer to those of the 
Italian, that both of them migM goHo the same tune. 

It was pleasant enough to see the most refined persons of 
the British nation dying away, and languishing to notes that 
w^ere filled with a spirit of rage and indignation. It hap- 
pened also very frequently, where the sense was rightly 
translated, the necessary transposition of words, which were, 
drawn out of the phrase of one tongue into that of another, 
made the music appear very ajttjurd in our tongue, that w'as 
very natural in the other. It often happened likewise, tliat 
the finest notes in the fell upon the most insignificant 
words ill the sc^ttnee. ' I have known the word and pursued 
through the whole gamut, have been entertained with many 
la melodious the, and have heard the most l^eautiful graces, 
quavers, and divisions bestowed upon then^Jor, and fro7n^ 
to the eternal honour of our Englisl^ particles. 

The next step to our refinement^ was, the intro<uucing 
Italian actors into our opera ; who sung their parts in their 
owu language, at the same time tfiat our countrymen per- 
formed theirs in our native tongue. ^ The kin^ or hero of the 
play generally spoke in Italian, and his slaves answered him 
in English ; the lover frequently made his courty and gain- 
ed the heart nt his princess, in a language which she did not' 
Understand. One Avould have thought it very difliciilt^'to 
have carried on dialogues after this manner, without an in- 
terpreter between the' persons that coiwersed together ; but 
this was the state of the English stage for about three years, 

^ At length the. audience grew tired of understanding > 4 j|lf 
the oj»era ; and therefore, to ease themselves entirely oJ the 
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fatigue of thinking, have so ordered it at present^ that the 
whole opera is performed in an unknown tongue. We no 
longer understand the language M our own stage ; insomuch 
that I have often been afraid, when I have seen our Italian 
performers chattering in the vehemence of action, that they 
have been calling us names, and abusing us among them- 
. selves ; but I hope, since we do put such an entire conhdenoe 
in them, they will not talk against us before our faces, though 
they may do it with the same safety as if it were behind our 
backs. -In the mean time, I cannot forbear thinking how 
naturally a historian wdio wrftes two or three hundred years 
hence, and does not know the taste of his wise forefathers, 
will make the following reflection: — In the beginning of the 
eighteenth centifry the Italiap tongue was so well understood 
in England, that operas were acted on the public stage in 
that langiiffge."' 

One scarce knows how to be serious in the confutation of 
an absurdity that shows itself atf first sight. It does not 
^ant any great measure of sense to see the ridicule of this 
monstrous ])ractice ; but what make^ it the more astonish- 
ing, it is not the taste of tlif^ rabble, but of persons of the 
greatest politeness, which has established ^‘t. 

If the Italians have a genius foi^usic above the English, 
the English have a genius for other performances of a much 
higher nature, and capable of giving the mind a much nobler 
entertainment. Would one think it was possible (at a time 
when an author lived that was able to write the Phaedra and 
Hippolitus) for a •[)eoylo to be so studiously fond of the 
Italiaif opera, as scarce to give a third day’s hearing to that 
admirable tragedy ? IVlnsic is certainly a very agreeable en- 
tortainnient, but if it wohld take the entire possession of our 
ears, if it would make lA incapable of hearing sense, if it 
would exclude*arts that have a much greater tendency to the 
refinement»of human nature, I must confess I yrould allow 
"'^it no better quarter thim JMato has done, who banishes it 
of liis*comraon wealth . 

5Vt present our notions of music arc so very uncertain, 
that we do. not knou( what it is we itke ; only, in general, 
we are transported with any thing that is tiot English : so 
of a foreign growth, let it be Italian, French, or High 
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Dutch, it is the same thing. In short, our English music 
is quite rooted out, and nothing yefc planted in its stead. 

I * Spectator, 


10 .— WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

r 

When I am in a serious' humour, I very often walk by my- 
self in Westminster Abbey', where the gloominess of the 
placed and the use' to which it is applied, with the solem- 
nity of the building', and the condition of the people' who 
lie in it, are apt to fill the miifd with a kind of melancholy', 
or rather thoughtfulness', that is nol^ disagreeable'. 1 yes- 
terday passed the whole afternoon in the churcli'-yard, the 
cloisters', and the church', amusing^ myself with the lomb'- 
stones and inscriptions' that 1 met with in those several re- 
gions of the dead'. Most of them recorded nothing else' of 
the buried person, but that he was born' upon one' day, and 
died' upon another' ; the whole history of his life being com- 
prehended in those two circumstances', that are common Xo 
all' mankind. 1 could not but look upon these registers of 
existence, whether brass or mjarble', as a kind of satire' up- 
on the departed persons ; who had left no other' memorial 
of them, but that they born', and that they died'. 

Upon my ^i&g into the church', 1 entertained myself 
with the digging of a grave', and saw in every shovel'-full 
' of it that was thrown up, the fragment of a bone' or skvAl', in- 
termixed with a kind of fresh mouldering earth', that some' 
time or other h*^d a place in the c.ompfisition of a human 
body'. Upon this I began to conside;: with myself wiiat in- 
numerable multitudes of people lay confused' together un- 
der the pavement of the ancient c&thedral' ; how men' and 
wjmen', friends' and enemies', priests' and soldiers', monks' 
and prebendaries', were crumbled amongst one another', and 
blended together in the same common mass' ; how beauty', 
strength', and youth', with old qge', weakness', and de- 
Yomity', lay undistinguished' in the same promiscuous hj'tap 
of matter'. 

After having thus 'surveyed this great magazine of mor- 
tality, as it were in the lump', 1 examined it more parficu- 
• j(arly' by the accounts which 1 found an several* of the^- 
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numents' which are raised in every quarter of that ancient 
fabric\ Some of thenrwere covered with such extravagant^ 
epitaphs^ that if if were possible for the dead person to be 
acquainted' with them^ he would blush' at the praises which 
kis friends have bestowed uponjiim. There are others so 
excessively modest'^i that they deliver the character of the 
. person departed in Greek' or Hebrew', and by that' means 
arc not understood once in a twelvemonth'. In the poetical' 
quarter I found there were poets' who had no monuments', 
and monuments' which had no poets'. I observed indeed 
that the present war had fAled the church with many' of 
these uninhabited monuments, which had been erect^ to 
the memory of persons' whose bodies were perhaps buried in 
the plains of Blenheim^ or yi the bosom of the ocean'. 

I know that entertainments of th^s' nature are apt to raise 
dark' and dismal' thoughts in timorous' minds, and gloomy' 
imaginations ; but, for my own' part, though 1 am always seri* 
ous', 1 do not know what it is tdbe melancholy'; and can 
,, therefore take a view of Nature in her deep' and solemn' 
scenes, with the same pleasure as in her most gay' and de- 
lightful' ones. By this meajis I can improve' myself with 
objects which others' consider with terror'. When I look 
upon the tombs of the great', eveq^ emotion <pf envy' dies in 
me ; when I read the epitaphs of the l)eaiftiful', every inor- 
dinate desire goes out' ; when I meet with the grief of pa- 
reiits'»upon a tomb-stone, my heart melts with compassion'; 
when 1 see the tomb of the parents themselves', I consider 
the vanity of grie^ng for those' whom we must quickly fol- 
low' : •when I see ki^gs lying by those who deposed' them, 
when I .consider rival wits placed side' by side', or the holy 
men that divided the wo^ld with their contests and disputes', 
1 reflect, with sorrow' aftd astonishment', on the little com- 
petitions', factions', and debates' of mankind. When 1 read 
the several dates' of the tombs, of some that die^ yesterday', 
and some six hun(dred years' ago, 1 consider that great' dr^^ 
wlen* we shall all of us be contemporaries', and make our 
appearance together'. ^ Spectator. 

• — — 

t 11.— -ON CONSISTENCY IN BEHAtlOUB. 

I Nothing that is not u real crime makes a man appear .so 
*'*wnft^mptible and little in the* eyes of the world as incon- 
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stancy, especially M^hen it regacds religion or party. In 
either of these cases^ though a msnn perhaps does but his 
duty in changing his side^ ^e not only ihalces himself hated 
by those he lef.,, but is seldom heartily esteemed by those he 
comes over to. t 

In these great articles of life^ therefore^ a man’s convic- 
tion ought to be very strong, and, if possible, so well timed, 
that worldly advantages may seem to have no share in it ; 
for mankind will be ill-natured enough to think he does not 
change sides out of principle, but either out of levity of tern- 
jMjr or prospects of interest. ' Converts and renegadoes of 
^1 kinds ^^ould take particular caoc to let the world see 
they act up6n honourable motives ; for whatever apprt>ba- 
tion they may receive from themselves, anfl applauses from 
those they converse with, they may be very well assured that 
they are the scorn of all good men. and the public marks of 
infamy and derision. 

Irresolution on the sch^es of life which offer themselves 
to our choice, and inconstancy in pursuing them, are tlK. 
greatest and most universal causes of all our disquiet and 
unhappiness. When ambitiem pulls one way, interest an- 
other, incliiiati(m, a third, and jJt^rhaps reason contrary to 
all, a man is likely to nai^ his time but ill who has so many 
different parties to please. W’hen the mind hovers among 
such a variety of allurements, one had better settle on a way 
of life that is not the very best we might have chosen', than 
grow old without determining our choice, and go out of the 
world, as the greatest j)art of mankind do, before we have 
resolved how to live in it. There is but one method of &^tting 
ourselves at rest in this particular, and that is, by adhering 
steadfastly to one great end as the chief and ultimate aim of 
ail our pursuits. If we are firmly fesolved to live up to the 
dictates of reason, without aui regard to wealth, reputation, 
or the like cfvisiderations, a^iy more than as they fall in with 
^ttir pnneipui design, we may go thiu)ugh life with steadiness 
and pleasure ; but if we act by several broken views, aaid 
will not onl^ be virtuous, but wealthy, popular, and every 
thing tl^at has a value set upon it by the world, we shall 
Jive and die in misery and repentance. ^ 

>^. vOnc should take more than ordina^ care to guard os^’s 
* fdN^ agoinst this particular infection, bemuse it is that wai^ ' 
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OTir nature very strongly inclines us to ; for, if we examine 
ourselves thoroughly, we shall find that we are the most 
changeable beings ih the univeriie. In respect of our un- 
derstanding, we often embrace and reject the very same 
opinions ; whereas beings above sg^id beneath us have proba- 
bly no opinions at ajl, or at least noVavering and uncer- 
. tainties in those they have. Our superiors are guided by 
intention, and our inferiors by instinct. In respect of our 
wills, we fall into crimes and recover out of them, are 
amialde or odious in the eyes of our great Judge, and pass 
our whole life in offending and asking pardon. On the con- 
trary, the beings underneath us are not capable of sinning,, 
nor those above us of repenting. The one is out^f the pos- 
sibilities of duty, tod the oth«y* fixed in an eternal course of 
sill, nr an eternal course of virtue. ^ 

Tliere is Scarce a state of life, or stage in it, which does 
not produce changes and revolutions in the mind of man. 
Our schemes of thought in infaifby are lost in those of 
y.'?uth ; these too take a diflerent turn in manhood, till old 
age often leads us back into our former infancy, A new 
title, or an unexpected success^ throws us out of ourselves, 
and in a manner destroys our identity. A, cloudy day, or a 
little sunshine, has as great an infiii^nce on many constitu- 
tions, as the most real blessings or nusfortimes. A dream 
varies our being, and changes our condition while it lasts ; 
and evevy passion, not to mention health and sickness, and 
the greater alterations in body and mind, makes us appear 
almost different creatuiges. If man is so distinguished 
among IWier beings by^his infirmity, what can we think of 
such as p\ake themselves remarkable for it even among their 
own species ? It is a very trifling character to be one of the 
most variable brings of thb most variable kind, especially if 
we consider that he who is the great standard of perfection 
^as in him no shadow of change, but is the same .yesterday, 
to-dav, and for ever. • Sjiectaior. ^ 

V — 

12.— AN INTERVIEW BETWEEN AN l^LD MAJOR AND A 


k j YOUNG OFFICER. 

liA I was a young man about this town, I frequented 
5 ofdinj^ry of the JSlack Ilorse in Holhorn, where the 
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person that usually presided at the table was a rough old- 
fashioned gentleman, who, according to the customs of those 
^tiines, had been the Majof and Preach^ of a Regiment. It 
happened one day that a noisy young officer, bred in France, 
was venting some new-fapgled notions, and speaking, in the 
gaiety of his humour, against the dispensations of Provi- 
dence. The Major at first only desired him to talk more 
respectfully of one for whom all the company had an ho- 
nour ; but finding him run on in his extravagance, began to 
reprimand him after a more serious manner. “ Young man,” 
said he, " do not abuse your benefactor whilst you are eat- 
ing his bread. Consider whose air«you breathe, whose pre- 
sence yo;: are in, and who it is that gave you the ])ower of 
that very speech which you use of to his dishonour.” 
The young fellow, who thought to turn matters into a jest, 
asked him, if he was going to preach ? But at the same time 
desired him to take care what he said when he spoke to a 
man of honour. A man of honour !” says the Major, thou 
art an infidel and a blasphemer, and I shall use thee 
such.” In short, the quarrel ran so high, that the Major 
was desired to walk out. Ilpon their coming into the gar- 
den, the old fell^iw advised his antagonist to consider the 
place into which one pars might drive him ; but, finding him 
grow upon him to a degree of scurrility, as believing the ad- 
vice proceeded from fear, Sirrah,” says he, if a thunder- 
bolt does not strike thee dead before 1 come at thee, 1 shall 
not fail to chastise thee for thy profaneness to thy Maker, 
and thy sauc'ness to his servant.” «, Upon this he drew his 
sword, and cried out with a loud voice. The sivord qf^he Lord 
and Gideon ; which so terrified his antagonist, that he 
was immediately disarmed, and thrown upon his knees. In 
this posture he begged his life ; out the Major refused to 
grant i^, bi^fore he had asked pardon for his offence in a 
short extevmporary prayer which the old gentleman dictated 

.yito him upon the spot, and whicli his proselyte repeated after 
him in the presence of the whole ordinary, that wereiinow 
gathered about him in the garden. Talltr. 

13 .— ON RELIGION. 

^^;:JR.eligion elevates us above terrestrial objects. 

object of all our occupations here below? FoUoW men 
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to the bar, to the council-board, to the public or priirate as- 
semblies^ whenever they*meet and hold intercourse together : 
Human interests, human views, projects often frivolous, al- 
ways limited, always perishable ; lo, these are the eternal 
subjects of our discussion and pursuit. 

Let eloquence exhaust its art, and paint these vanities in 
jdeceitful colours ; let our inclinations concur with it in se- 
ducing us. Precarious, fleeting happiness ! Illusion of short 
duration ! I know not what secret languor moves along with 
us in thi§ confined sphere. ^ sentiment of satiety and dis- 
gust attaches itself to the return of these vain objects. We 
feel that we are not made to be always busied about this 
world ; and that the pleasures which we here t&te are only 
introductory to others. X)ur thoughts require subjects more 
Vast to occupy them, our aifectionst demand objects more 
noble to fix 'them. It is to religion that we must look for 
them. It is at the foot of the altars raised in our temples 
to its honour, that man, throwing aside the burden of human 
tlnngs, and extricating himself from cold occupations, from 
grovelling interests, and from puerile attachments, hears a 
voice which exalts, elevates, find rejoices his soul. 

All is magnificent in the obj^s of religion. All her 
views comport with the hipest facnltjifis of our nature. Her 
features awaken our most lively sensibility.* •Delicious sen- 
timents mingle themselves with the grand thoughts which 
she inspires. Slie displays her celestial origin, her celestial 
destination.— -It is pot to small portions of time, a few years, 
a few generations, a fc^v•ages, that our speculations are here 
liinitecf; they embrac6»etemity. They are not finite beings 
like ouriselves with whon^ we hold intercourse. It is ivith 
a being who has for attributes absolute perfection ; for limits 
immensity itse]/. It is no longer the assemblage of a few 
objects frivolous, uncertain, and of dubious quality, that we 
jeek. It is happiness complete, solid, perfect ii> its nature, 
an^iufnite in its duration like God himself. Reybaz.^* 


{ 


, 14 .— r REM ARKS ON THE SWIPtSeSS OP TIME. 


k Taj^natural ^.dvantages wliicli arise from the position of 
■ earth which we inhabit, with respect to the other pla- 
^iidt8,*afiro^d much em])loymerit to mathematical speculation. 
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by which it has been discovered^ that no other conformation 
of the system could have given sdch commodious distribu- 
tions of light and heat^ or imparted fertility and pleasure to 
so great a part of a revolving sphere. 

It may be perhaps observed by the moralist^ with equal 
reason^ that our globe seems particuJatly fitted for the resi- 
dence of a being, placed here only for a short time, whose 
task is to advance himself to a higher and happier state of 
existence, by uiiremitted vigilance of caution, and a^ivity 
of virtue. 

The duties required of man are such as human nature 
does not willingly perform, and suJfh as those ore inclined 
to delay w£o yet intend some tim^ to fulfil them. It was 
therefore necessary that this nnivefsal reluctance should be 
counteracted, and the /Irowsiness of hesitation wakened into 
resolve ; that the danger of procrastination should be always 
in view, and the fuJlacies of security be hourly detected. 

To this end all the appearances of nature uniformly con- 
spire. Whatever we see on every side, reminds us of tho ^ 
lapse of time and the flux of life. The day and night suc- 
ce^ each other, the rotations flf seasons diversifies the year, 
the sun rises, uM;ains the meridian, declines and sets ; and 
the moon every night changes its form. 

The day hds'bcen considered as an image of the year, and 
a year as the representation of life. The morning answers 
to the spring, and the spring to childhood and youVh ; the 
noon corresponds to the summer, and ^the summer to the 
strength of mar hood. The eveumg is an emblem of au- 
tumn, and autumn of declining lik;. The night, *W'ith its 
silence and darkness, shows the ^winter, in which all the 
powers of vegetation are benumbed ; and the winter points 
out the time when life shall cease, with its Jiopes and plea- 
sures. 

He that- is carried forward, how’ever swiftly, by a moiiop 
if»equable and easy, perceives not the change of placq but by 
tilt variation of objects. If the wheel of life, which l -olls 
thus silently along^ passed on through undistinguislihible 
uniform ily, we should never mark it^ approaches to the end 
of the course* If one hour were like another ; if the .pas-. 
#ftge of the siJtn did not show that the day is wasting ; u 
change of seasons did not impress upon us. the flight m the^ 
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year, quantities of duration equal to days and years would 
j^lide unobserved. If tlie parts of time were not variously 
coloured, we should pever discern^their departure or succes- 
sion, but should live thoughtless of the past, and careless of 
thg future, without will, and perhaps without power to com- 
pute the periods of life, or to Cbmpare the time which is 
already lost with that which may probably remain. 

■ * But nle course of time is so visibly marked, that it is 
even observed by the passage, and by nations who have 
raised^their minds very little above animal instinct : there 
are human beings, whose language does not supply them 
u'ith words by which they can number five, but 1 have read 
of none that have not ifames for day and night, for summer 
and winter. ^ ^ 

Yet it is certain that these^dmonitions of nature, how- 
ever forcible^ however importunate, itre too often vain ; and 
that many, who mark with such accuracy tJie course of time, 
appear to have little sensibility of t|je decline of life. Every 
man has something to do w^hich he neglects ; every man has 
faults to conquer which he delays to combat. 

So little do we accustom ourselves to consider the effects 
of time, that tilings necessary* and certain often surprise us 
like iii)cx])ected contingencies. We leave the beauty in her 
bloom, and, after an absence of tweiltj^ years, wonder, at our 
return, to find her faded. We meet those frhom we left 
children, and can scarcely persuade ourselves to treut them 
as men* The traveller visits in age those countries through 
Avhich he rambled ip his youth, and hopes for merriment at 
the old place. The ma^ of business, wearied with unsatis- 
factory prosperity, retJl-es to the town of his nativity, and 
expects* to play away the«last years with the companions of 
hi5 childhood, and recover youth in the fields where he once 
was young. « 

From this inattention, so general and so mischievous, let 
vjit be every man's §tudy t<i exempt himself. Let him that 
deiirea to see others happy, make haste to give while hih » 
gifi can be enjoyed, and remember that every moment of 
demy takes away something from the %’alue of his benefac- 
tion. • And let him vflio pro]K)ses his own h^piness, reflect, 

\ th&l^diile he.fonns his purjiose the day rolls on, and the 
P j}:gli| cometh, when lio man cai^ work.” Idler. * 
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15.— ON PUBLIC PREACHING. 

In public addresses to an ^audience, tlie great end of re- 
formation is most effectually promoted ; because all the 
powers of voice and action^ all the arts of eloquence> mny 
be brought to give their a&istance. But some of those arts 
depend on gifts of nature^ and cannot be attained by any 
strength of genius or understanding ; even where nature 
has been liberal of those necessary requisites^ they must be 
cultivated by much practice, before the proper exercise of 
them can be acquired. Thus^ a public speaker may have 
a voice that is musical and of great compass ; but it requires 
much time ^nd labour to attain its just modulation, and that 
variety of flexion and tone whicli pathetic discourse re- 
quires. The same difficulty attends the acquisition of that 
propriety of action, that power over the exprespive features 
of the countenance, particularly of the eyes, so necessary to 
command the hearts and passions of an audience. 

It is usually thought that a preacher, who feels what he 
is saying himself, will naturally speak with that tone of 
voice and expression in his countenance, that best suits the 
subject, and which cannot fail to move his audience : thus 
it is said, a persoii under the influence of fear, anger, or 
sorrow, looks and speaks'^in the manner naturally expressive 
of these emotions. This is true in some measure ; but it 
can never be supposed, that any preacher will he able to 
enter into his subject with such real warmth upon every 
occasion. Besides, every prudent maP' will be afraid to 
abandon himself so entirely to any impression, as he must 
do to produce this effect. Most men, when strongly affected 
by any passion or emotion, have lome peculiarity In their 
appearance, which does not belong to the natural expression 
of ..uch an emotion. If this be not propeirly corrected, a 
public S2)eaker, who is really u^arm and animated 'with his 
subject, may i^vertheless make a very ridiculous and con- 
.(.emptible figure. It is the business of art, to show nature 
in her most amiable and graceful forms, and not with tPise 
peculiarities in which slie appears in particular instances ; 
and it is this di^culty of proj)erly representing nature*, that 
renders the eloquence and action, bot]\ of the pulpit and the 
acquisitions of such difficult attainment. Gr£0;)rw 
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16.— HOW A MOJDERN LADY OF FASHION DISPOSES OF HER 
• TIME. 

If a modern lady of fashion was to be called to account for 
th^ disposition of her time^ I imagine her defence would run 
^ih this style I can’t> you kndw^ be out of the worlds 
nor act differently from every body in it. The hours are 
■e?very ’where late — consequently I rise late. I have scarce 
breakfasted before morning visits begin^ or 'tis time to go 
to an 'HDfition^ or a concert, or to take a little exercise for 
my health. Dressing my haia is a long operation, but one 
can’t appear with a head unlike every body else. One 
must sometimes go to a play, or an opera ; though I own it 
. hurries one to dci\^h. what with necessary visits— 

the perpetual engagements to tard-parties at private houses 
— and attendance on public assembliiSs, to which all people 
of fashion subscribe, the evenings, you see, are fully disposed 
of. What time then can I possibly have for w^hat you call 
domestic duties ?— You talk of the offices and enjoyments 
of friendship— alas ! I have no hours left for friends ! I 
must see them in a crowd, or ,not at alL As to cultivating 
the friendship of my husband,* w'^e are very civil when we 
meet ; but we are both too much engaged to spend much 
time W’^ith each other. With regald^to my^ daughters, I 
have given them a French governess, and proper masters. 
— I can do no more for them. You tell me I shoidd in- 
struct my servants — but I have not time to inform myself, 
much less can I undertake any thing of that sort for them, 
or cveiijie able to guess* what they do with themselves the 
■ greatest part of the tV^enty-four hours. I go to church, if 
possible," once on a Sunday, and then some of my servants 
attend me ; and if they-^will not mind what the preacher 
says, how can Dhelp it The management of onr fortune, 
as far as 1 am concerned, 1 must leave to the steward and 
' >ic^sckeeper ; for J. find I can barely snatch a quarter of an 
, lidur jBst to look over the bill of fare when I am to have * 

/ company, that they may not send up any thing frightful or 
old-MLshioned. — As to the Christian dwty of charity, I as- 
^^sure you I am not ill-natured; and (considering that the 
j^eatPexpense nf being always drest for company, w^ith losses 

ca^s, subscriptions, and public spectacles, leave me very 

• ^ 

« % 
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little to dispose of) I am ready enough to give my money 
when I meet with a miserable object. You say I should 
inquire out such^ inform ^pyself thorougiily of their cases^ 
make an acquaintance with the pcior of my neighbourhood 
in the country^ and plan out the best methods of relievipg 
the unfortunate^ and assisting the industrious. But this 
supposes much more time^ and much more money, than 1 
have to bestow.— I have had hopes, indeed, that my sum- 
mers would have afforded me more leisure ; but we stay 
pretty late in town ; then we generally jiass sevetal*^ weeks 
at one or other of the water-drinking places, w here every 
moment is spent in })ublic ; and, for the few months in 
which we reside at our own seat, our house is always full 
with a succession of company, to /(whose amusement one is 
obliged to dedicate every hour of the day.*' , 

So here ends the account of that time which was given 
you to prt'pare and educate yourself for eternity ! Yet you 
believe the immortality ,£)f the soul, and a future state of 
rewards and punishments. Ask your own heart what re- 
Avards you deserve, or what kind of felicity you are fitted to 
enjoy ?— Which of those faculties or affections, which heaven 
can be supposed to gratify, ' have you cultivated and im- 
proved ?— If, in that eternal world, the stores of knowledge 
should be laid open »be!Iore you, have you preserved that 
thirst of knowledge, or that taste for truth, wdiich is now to 
be indulged with endless information ?— If, in the society 
of saints and angels, the purest benevolence and most cor- 
dial love is to constitute your happinesv, where is the heart 
that should enjt y this delightful intercourse of affection ?— 
Has your's been exercised and refilled to a proper capacity 
of it during your state of discipline, by the energies of ge- 
nerous friendship, by the melting^;, of parental fondness, or 
b\ that union of heart and soul, that mixed ^exertion of per- 
fect friendship and iiiefFable tenderness, which approaches 
nearest to th^full satisfaction of our nature, in the band. 
of conjugal love Alas ! you scarce knew you had & he&rt, 
except when you felt it swell witli pride, or flutter fyith 
vanity Has your, piety and gratitude to the Source ^/f all 
Good been exercised and strengthened by constant acts of 
praise and thanksgiving? Was it nourished by frei^uent 
meditation, and silent recollection of all the wondm Ik. 
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hath done for us, till it burst forth in fervent prayer ?— -I 
fear it was rather decen^ than devotion, that carried you 
once a week to the «place of public worship— -and, for the 
rest of the week, your thoughts and time were so very dif- 
feiiently filled up, that the idea of a Ruler of the universe 
^^ould occur but seldom, and then,*rath6r as an object of ter- 
ror, than of hope anJl joy. How then shall a soul so dead 
^*tb divine love, so lost to all but the most childish pursuits, 
be able to exalt and enlarge itself to a capacity of that bliss 
which are allowed to hope for, in a more intimate per- 
ception of the Divine presences in contemplating more nearly 
the perfections of our Creator, and in pouring out before his 
throne our ardent gratitude, love, and adoration ?— What 
kind of training isithe lif|^ you have passed through, for such 
an immortality ? * Mrs Chapone. 

17-— ON PRONUNCIATION^ OR DELIVERY. 

How much stress was laid upon pronunciation, or delivery. 
})y the most eloquent of all orators, Demosthenes, appears 
* from a noted saying of his, related both by Cicero and Quin- 
tilian ; Avhcn being asked, Wlfat was the first point in ora- 
tory ? he answered, Delivery ; and being a'^iked, AVhat was 
the sec(md ? and afterwards, AVliatVfts the^third ? he still 
answered, Delivery- There is no wonder, that he should 
have rated tins so high, and that for improving himself in 
it, he should have employed those assiduous and painful la- 
bours, which all the#ncient8 take so much notice of; for, 
beyond ^oubt, nothing iS of more importance. To super- 
ficial thinkers, the management of the voice and gesture, 
in public Speaking, may appear to relate to decoration only, 
and to be one of the inferi4)r arts of catching an audience. 
But this is far fvom being the case. It is intimately con- 
nected with what is, or ought to be, the end of all public 
. p&iking,— persuasion ; and therefore deserves the study of 
^ thi gnoat grave and serious speakers, as much as of those, ' 
I who^ only aim it is to please. 

^ P«S|j, let it be considered, whenever me address ourselves 
^ to others by words, our*intention certainly is to make some 
^mprefsion on those to .whom w'c speak ; it is to convey to 
l) h«m tur own ideas and emotions. Now the tone of our** 

^ • F 
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I'oice, our looks and gestures^ interpret our ideas and emo- 
tions no less than words do ; nay^ ^he impression they make 
on others is frequently much stronger ‘than any that words 
can make. We often See that an expressive look^i or a pas- 
sionate cry, unaccompanied by words, conveys to others 
more forcible ideas; and rouses within them stronger pas-"*" 
sions, than can be communicated by the most eloquent dis- 
course. The signification of our sentiments, made by tones 
and gestures, has this advantage above that made by words, 
that it is the language of nature. It is that metb^'^’ of in- 
teqireting our mind, which ifature has dictated to all, and 
which is understood by all ; whereas, words are only arbi- 
trary, conventional symbols of our ideas ; and, by conse- 
quence, must make a more feeble* impression. So true is 
tins, that, to render words fully significant, they must, al- 
most in every case, receive some aid from tlie manner of 
pronunciation and delivery ; and he who, in speaking, should 
employ bare words, witl^out enforcing them by proper tones 
and accents, would leave us with a faint and indistinct im- 
pression, often with a doubtful and ambiguous ccmceptioii 
of what he had delivered. Nay, so close is the connexion 
between certain sentiments and the proper manner of pro- 
nouncing them, that he who does not pronounce ^hem after 
that iriaiiner. jcan iifever jiersuade us that he believes, or 
feels, the sentiments themselves. Blair. 


18. DISCONTENT THE COMMON LOT OP ALL MANKIND. 

Such is the emptiness of human ‘ enjoyment, that, w^e are 
always impatient of the present. ' Attainment is followed • 
by neglect, and possession by d’fsgust. — Few moments are 
more pleasing than those in wlich the mind is concerting 
measures for a new undertaking. From the first hint that 
wakens the fancy, to the hour of actual execution, all is im- 
provement and progress, triumph and Micity. Every hlour 
brings additions to the original scheme, suggests somemew 
expedient to secure success, or discovers consequential ad- 
vantages not hitherto foreseen. M^hile preparatiorls are \ 
made and materials accumulated, day glides after>day through 
,^Elyt»ian prospects, and the heart dances to the song oi* hope. 

Such is the pleasure of projecting, that many oonten^ 
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them^ves witli a succession of visionary schemes^ and wear 
put their allotted time in the calm amusement of contriving 
wliat they never attempt or hope^to execute. 

Others^ not able to feast their imagination with pure 
ideas^ advance somewhat nearer to the ^ossness of action^ 
•.vith great diligence collect whatever is requisite to their 
design, and, after a liiousand researches and consViltations^ 

■ are snatched away by death, as they stand waiting for a 
I j)roper opportunity to begin. 

If t^ere were no other end of life, than to find some ade- 
quate soTuce for every day, I J^now not whether any condi- 
tion could be preferred to that of the man who involves 
himself in his own tHbughts, and never suffers^ experience 
to sliow liim the vanity of speculation ; for no sooner are 
notions reduced to practice, than tranquillity and confidence 
forsake the breast ; ev'ery day brings its task, and often 
without bringing abilities to perform it : difficulties embar- 
rass, uncertainty perplexes, opposition retards, censure ex- 
asperates, or neglect depresses. We proceed, because we 
l)ave lialf begun ; wc complete onr design, that the labour al- 
ready spent may not be vain : but as expectation gradually 
dies away, the gay smile of ahicrity disappears, we are ne- 
cessitated to implore severer powets, and ^ust the event to 
patience and constancy. • • 

When once our labour has begun, the cSiftfort that en- 
ables us to endure it is the prospect of its end ; for thougli 
in every long work there are some joyous intervals of self- 
applause, when the attention is recreated by unexpected fa- 
cility, and the ima^natkm soothed by incidental excellencies 
not comprised in the Ikst plan, yet the toil vdth which per- 
formance struggles aftei*,idea, is so irksome and disgusting, 
and so frequent is the necessity of resting below that per- 
fection which qfe imagined w'ithin our reach, that seldom 
any man obtains more from his endeavours than a painful 
li conviction of his defects, and a continual resuscitation ol 
(jjb^ire^ which he feels himself unable to gratify. , 

»So certainly is weariness and vexation the concomitant of 
oui^undertakings, that every man, in whatever he is en- 
gagellj consoles himself with the hope of change. He that 
has Aade his .way by assiduity and vigilance* to public em- 
ployjfient, talks among his frieink of nothing but tlie delight 
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of retirement : he whom the necessity of solitary upplica* 
tion secludes from the worlds listens ^vith a beating heart to 
its distant noises^ longs to^mingle with» living beings^ and 
resolves^ when he can regulate his hours by liis own choice^ 
to take his fill of merriment and diversions, or to display bis 
abilities on the universal theatre, and enjoy the pleasures of^ 
oistinctidti and applause. 

Every desire, however innocent or natural, grows danger* ' 
ous, as by long indulgence it becomes ascendant in the mind. 
Wlien we have been much accustomed to consider thing 
as capable of giving happiness, it is not easy to restrain our 
ardour, or to forbear some precipitation in our advances and 
irregularity in our pursuits. He tKat has long cultivated 
the tree, watched the swelling bucj, and ^opening blossom, 
and pleased himself with computing how much every sun 
and shower added to its gro\vth, scarcely stays, jtill the fruit 
has obtained its maturity, but defeats his own cares by 
eagerness to reward them. When we have diligently la- 
boured for any purpose, Ave are willing to believe that Ave 
have attained it, and, because we have already done much, 
too suddenly conclude that no more is to be done. 

AU attraction is increased* Uy the aj)proacli of the attract- 
ing biniy. We never find ourselves so desirous to finish, as 
ill the latter jmrt of cur Avork, or so impatient of delay, as 
Avhen Ave kn6A?' that delay cannot be long. Part of this 
unseasonable importunity of discontent may be justly im- 
])Uted to languor and Aveariness, which must ahvays oj>press 
us more as our toil has been longer (jontiiiued; hut the 
greater part ; sually proceeds from frequent contemplation 
of that ease whicli Ave now consider aj; near and certain, and 
Avhich, when it has once flattered hopes, we cannot suf- 
fer to be longer withheld. ^ Rambler.' 


19.— TUB FUNERAL OF MB IJETTEHTON. 

* 0 
Having received notice, that the famous actor Mr PetJjiv- 

ton was to be interred this evening in the cloisters pear 
Westminstei Abbey, 1 Avas resolved to walk thither, an/^ see 
the last office done to a man whom I had always very much 
admired, and from whose action I had received more strong 
impressions of what is great and noble in human njgture. 
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than from the argiiments«of the most solid philosophers^ or 
the description of the most charming poets^ I had ever read. 
As the rude and untaught multitude are no way wrought 
upon more effectually than by seeing public punishments 
and executions ; so men of letters and education feci their 
humanity most forcibly exercised^ when they attend the ob- 
fefequies of men who had arrived at any perfection in liberal 
JLccomplishments. Theatrical action is to be esteemed as 
r suchre^'*^pt it be objected^ that we cannot call that an art 
which cannot be attained by drt. Voice, stature, motion, 
and other gifts, must bg very bountifully bestowed by na- 
ture, or labour and industry will but push the unhappy 
endeavourer, in tliat wayt the farther off his wishes. 

Such an actor as Mr Betterton ou^ht to be recorded with 
the same respect as Hoscius among the Romans. The 
greatest orator has thought fit to quote his judgment and 
celebrate his life. Roscius was Ae example to all that 
would form themselves into proper and winning behaviour. 
His action was so well adapted to the sentiments he ex- 

* pressed, that the yemth of Ro^e thought they wanted only 
to be virtuous to be as graceful in tjieir apjjearance as Ro- 
scius ; and they who never though} of setting up for the 
art of imitation, became themselves inilnitablc characters. 

There are iio human inventions so aptly calculated for 
the fornyng of a free-bom people as that of a theatre. TuUy 
reports, that the celebrated player of whom 1 am speaking 
used frequently to say. The perfection of an actor «.v only to 
beemne i^'kat he is doing^ Young men, who are too inatten- 
tive to receive lectures, are irresistibly taken with perform- 
^ ances. Hence it is, that l^extremely lament the little relish 
the gentry of this nation liave at present for the just and 
noble represent^ions in some of our tragedies. The operas, 
which are of late introduced, can leave no trace behind them 
^thlt can be of service beyond the present moment. To sing 
, aiwdailbe are accomplishments very few have any thoughts 
I of practising ; but to speak justly and move gracefully, is 
’ whatWery man thinks^ he does perform? or wishes he did. 

I h|LVc hardly a notion, that any performer of antiquity 
could surpass the action of Mr Betterton in any of the occa- 
^ ^siops ^^ich he has appeared on our stage. The wond^- 

• Vul agony\^hich* he appeared in, when he examined the 
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circumstance of the handkerchief in OtheUa ; the mixture 
of love that intruded upQn his mind lipon the innocent an- 
swers ^Desdemona makes^ betrayed in his gesture such a 
variety and vicissitude of.passions^ as would admonish a xAan 
to be afraid of his own hearty and perfectly convince him 
that it is to stab it^ to admit that worst of daggers^ jealousy. 
Whoever reads in his closet this admirable scene, will find 
that he cannot, except he has as warm an imagination as 
Shakspcare himself, find any but dry, incoherent, a«d broken 
sentences : but a reader that has seen Betterton act it, ob- 
serves, there could not be a word added ; that longer speeches 
had been 'unnatural, nay impossible, in Othello's circum- 
stiuices. The charming passage iil the same tragedy, where 
he tells the manner of winning the affection of his mistress, 
w^as urged with so moving and graceful an energy, that while 
I walked in the cloisters, 1 thought of him witli the same 
concern as if I waited fOr the remains of a person who had 
in real life done all that I had seen him represent. The 
gloom of the place, and faint lights before the ceremony 
appeared, contributed to t]p melancholy disposition I was 
in ; and 1 begap to be extremely afflicted, that Brutus and 
Cassius had any diffe^^nce ; that Hotspur's gallantry was 
so unfortunate ; and the mirth and good-humour of Falstaff 
could not exempt him from the grave. Nay, this occasion 
in me, who look upon the distinctions amongst men to be 
merely scenical, raised reflections upon the emptiness of all 
human perfection and greatness in^ general ; and 1 could not 
but regret, that the sacred heads which lie buried in the 
neighbourhood of this little portion of earth in which my 
poor old friend is deposited, are ^returned to dust ds well as 
he, and that there is no difference* in the grave between the 
imagiijLf'.ry and the real monarch. This 'tnade me say of 
human lifCj^itself with Macbeth : 

* 

To. morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, ** 

Creeps in a stealing pace from day to day. 

To the last nloment of recorded time ! 

And alh'our yesterdays have lighted fools 
To their eternal night ! Out, Qut, short candle * 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player * 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 
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And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told by an idiots fuU of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. • Tatkr. 

20.-— THE POLLY OP MIS-SPBNDING TIME, 
y. An ancient poet, unreasonably discontented at the present' 
Vtate of things, whicli his system of opinions obliged him to 
/represent in its worst' form, has observed of the earth', 
f That its greatest' part is covered by the uninhabitable 
ocean' ; tlM of the rest', solne is encumbered with naked 
mountains', and somc^ lost under barren sands' ; some 
scorched with unintermitted heat', and some petrified witli 
perpetual frost'; "so that* only a few' regions remain for the 
production of fruits', the pasture of cattle', and the accom- 
modation of \nan'.’* 

The same observation may be transferred to the time' 
allotted us in our present' state. •When we have deductc'cl 
all that is absorbed in sleep', all that is inevitably appropri- 
. ated to the demands of nature', or irresistibly engrossed b\' 
the tyranny of custom' ; all iijjiat passes in regulating the 
superficial decorations of life', or is given up in the recipro- 
cations of civility to the disposal of^others' ; all that is torn 
from us by the violence of disease', c& stoltY^iniperceptibJ}' 
away by lassitude and languor' ; we shall find that' j>art of 
our duiation very small' of which wc can truly call ourselves 
masters', or which we can spend wholly at our own choice'. 
Many of our hours^ire Jost in a rotation of petty cares', in 
a convSfant recurrence ^of the same employments'; many of 
our provisions for ease or happiness' are always exhausted 
by the present' day; and*a great part of our existence serves 
no other' purpose, than that of enabling us to enjoy the rest'. 

Of the few moments which are left' in our' disposal, it 
ilay reasonably be expected', that we should be so frugal', 
to let none of •them fjjip from us without some equiva- 
^ Tfent';* and perhaps it might be found, that as the earth'f 
however straitened by rocks and waters, is capable of pro- 
due^ moje than allots inhabitants v**e able to consume', 
our hives', though much contracted by incidental distrac- 
tion', would *yet adbrd us a large space vacant to the exer- 
I. aisefc^ljason' and virtue'/ that we want not time', but 
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diHgence\ for great performances ; and that we squander' 
much of our allowance^ even while we think it sparing' and 
insuiiicient\ * 

An Italian philosopher expressed in his motto'> that time 
was his estate^ ; an estate' indeed^ which will produce nothing 
without cultivation'^ but will always .abundantly repay the 
labours of industry', and satisfy the most extensive' desires, 
if no part of it be suffered to lie waste by negligence', to be 
overrun with noxious plants', or laid out for show' rather 
than for use'. gambler. 

\ 

21. THE IISION OP SIR ISAAC BICKBRSTArP. 

I WAS last week taking a solitary* walk In the garden of 
Lincoln*. s Inn, (a favour that is indulged me by several of 
the Benchers who arc my intimate friends, and grown old 
with me in tins neighbourhood), when, according to the 
nature of men in years, who have made but little progress 
in the advancement of their fortune or their fame, 1 was 
repining at the sudden rise of many persons who are my 
juniors, and indeed at the unequal distribution of wealth, 
hon(»ur and all other blessii'gs of life. 1 %vas lost in this 
thought, when the night* came upon me, and drew my mind 
into a far more ♦agreeable contemplation. The heaven above 
me appeared in all its glories, and presented me with such 
an hemisphere of stars, as made the most agreeable })tOspect 
imaginable to one who delights in the study of nature. It 
happened to be a freezing night, \s^hicli had purified the 
whole body of air into such a bright transparent etner, as 
made every constellation visible ; and at the same time gave 
such a particular glowing to the stars, that I thought it the 
r^cliest sky I had ever seen. I couid not behold a scene so 
wonderfully adorned and liglited up, (if I may be allowed 
the e\prcsRiq?i,) without suitable meditations on the Autho 
of such illu serious and amazing obj«»cts : tor, on these occa 
sions, pliilostphy suggests motives to religion, and religion 
iidd*^ pleasiirf* to philosophy. 

Ar. soon as I bad recovered my usual temper and sere lity 
of soul I retired to my lodgings, with the satisfaction cf 
haylu/ pfts>sed away a few hours in the ^proper employments 
of 9 ^reasonable creature ; and promising myself at my 
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slumbers diould be sweety 1 no sooner fell into them^ but I 
dreamed a dreamj«or saw a visipn> (for I know not wbicb to 
call it>) that seemed to rise out of my evening meditation, 
^nd had something in it so solemn and serious, that I cannot 
forbear communicating it ; though 1 must confess the wild- 
ness of imagination* (which in a dream is always loose and 
• irregular) discovers itself in several parts of it. 

Methought I saw the same azure sky diversibed with the 
glorious luminaries which had entertained me a little 
before I Jpll asleep. . I was ducking very attentively on tliat 
sign in tne heavens wdiich is called by the name of the Ba^ 
lance, 'when on a suddbn there apj)eared in it ^n extraordi- 
nary light, as if^the sup should rise at midnight. By its 
increasing in breadth and lustre, I soon found that it ap- 
proached towards the earth ; and fit length could discern 
something like a shadow hovering in the midst of a great 
glory, which in a little time aftgr I distinctly perceived to 
be the figure of a woman. I fancied at first it might be the 
Angel, or Intelligence that guided the constellation from 
\vhich it descended ; but upon a nearer view, I saw about 
her all the emblems with wfrfch the goddess of Justice is 
usually described. Her countenahee 'was* unspeakably aw- 
ful and majestic, but exquisitely^oautiful to those w^hose 
eyes were strong enough to behold it ,* her sm9es transported 
with rapture, her frowns terrified to despair. She held in 
her hahd a mirror, en downed with the same qualities as that 
Avhich the j)aintersj)ut into the hand of Truth. 

There streamed from* it a light, which distinguished itself 
from iill the splendour that surrounded her, mbre than a 
dash o£ lightning shines jn the midst of daylight. As she 
ntoved it in her hand, it^ brightened the heavens, the air, 
or the earth. JVhen she had descended so low as to be seen 
and heard by mortals, to make the ponij) of her appearance 
> iifore supportable,^she threw darkness and clouds about her, 
tfig-t tampered the light •into a thousand beautiful shades- 
^nd colours, and multiplied that lustre, which "was before 
tooi^roug and dazzling, into a variety pf milder glories. 

luthe mean time, the world was in an alip'm, and all the 
inhaBitants of it gathered together upon a spacious plain ; 
so t l^t I seemed to liUve the whole species before my eye. 

> A voiS^iias heard from the -clouds, declaring the inteyrticn • 
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of tliis visit, which was to restore and appropriate to every 
one living what was his The fear .and hope, joy and 

sorrow, which appeared in that great assembly after this 
solemn declaration, are not to be expressed. Taller* , 


22.— YOUTH AND OLD AGE. 

Age, in a virtuous person, carries in it an authority wKifch*' 
makes it preferable to all the pleasures of youth If to be 
saluted, attended, and consulted with deference, are in- 
stances of pleasure, they are such as never fail a virtuous 
old age. In the enumeration of the imperfections and ad- 
vantages of the younger and later years of man, they are 
so near in their condition, that, methinks, it should be 
incredible we see so little commerce of kindness between 
them. If we consider yo^th and age with Tully, regarding 
the affinity to deatli, youth has many more chances to be 
near it than age : what youth can say more than an old 
man, He shall live till night ?” Youth catches distempers 
more easily, its sickness is rilore violent, and its recovery 
more doubtful. The youth, indeed, hopes for many more 
days I so cannot the old'^maii. The youth’s hopes are ill- 
grounded ; fo^ what is more foolish than to place any confi- 
dence upon an uncertainty ? hut the old man has not room 
so much as for hope ; he is still happier than the yohth, he 
has already enjoyed what the other doe^ hut hope for : one 
wishes to live long, the other has lived lung. But, alas ! is 
there any thing in human life, the du/ation of which ban lie 
called long ? There is nothing whi'ffi must end to be valued 
for its continuance. If hours, days, months, and years, paks 
away, it is no matter what hour, what day, what month, or 
what year, we die. The applause of a good actor is due to 
him at whjUtever scene of the play he makes his exit. It .s 
. thus in the life of a man of sense, h short life is sufficient 1;» 
manifest himself a man of honour and virtue ; when he 
ceases to be such, he has lived too long, and while ^3 is 
such, it is of no consequence to him hftw long he'shall*^^ so, 
provided he is so to his life’s end. Spectator i 
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23 .— THE TOOR WEEP UNHEEDED. 

• • 

No observation is more common^ and at the same time more 
%nie, than^ That one half of the world are ignorant how the 
other half lives. The misfortunes of the great are held up to 
engage our attentioh ; are enlarged upon in tones of decla- 
^ mation ; and the world is caUed upon to gaze at the noble 
sufferers: the greats under the pressure of calamity, are 
'*coiisciouB of several others sympathizing with their distress ; 
and have> at once, the comfiyt of admiration and pity. 

There is nothing magnanimous in bearing misfortunes 
with fortitude, when fiie whole world is looking on ; men in 
such circumstances wilj act bravely, even from motives of 
vanity ; but he who, in the vale of obscurity, can brave ad- 
versity ; \^o, without friends to encourage, acquaintances 
to pity, or even without hope to alleviate his misfortunes, 
can behave with tranquillity and ^difference, is truly great ; 
whether peasant or courtier, he deserves admiration, and 
should be held up for our imitation and respect. 

While tlie slightest inconveniences of the great are mag- 
nified into calamities ; whil^ragedy mouths out their suf- 
ferings in all the strains of eloc^uence ; the miseries of the 
poor are entirely disregarded ; anfl •yet some of the lowo* 
ranks of people undergo more real hardships In one day than 
those of a more exalted station suffer in their whole lives. 
It is inconceivable what difficulties the meanest of our com- 
mon sailors and s^diers endure without murmuring or re- 
gret ; without passioimtely declaiming against Providence, 
or calling their felloH^s to be gazers on their intrepidity. 
£!very»day is to them a ikiy of misery, and yet they entertain 
fheir hard fate without jepining. 

With whatiindignation do I hear an Ovid, a Cicero, or a ! 

J Bibutin, complain of their misfortunes and hardships, whose 
eatest calamity, was that of being unable to visit a certain 
ot af earth, to which they had foolishly attached an idei» 
of happiness ! Their distresses were pleasures, compared to 
what many of the adventuring poor e^ery day endure 
out|murnturing. They ate, drank, and %lept ; they had 
slaves to attend them ; and w'cre sure of subsistence for life ; 
wl^^m^y of their fellow-creatures are obliged to wander 
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without a fnend to com£(nl; or assist and even without 
shelter from the severity of .the season. ^ Goldsmith. 

24.~the stout of a disabled soldier. 

I WAS horn in Shropshire ; my father was a labourer^ and 
died when I was five years old ; so I was put upon the pa- ^ 
rkh. As he had been a wandering sort of a man^ the pa- 
rishioners were not able to tell to what parish I belonged^^r 
where I was born ; so they sent me to another parish, and 
that parish sent me to a third. I thought in my heart, they 
kept sending me about so long, that they would i^ot let me 
be bom in any parish at all ; but at last, however, they fixed 
me. I had some disposition to be a scholar, and was re- 
solved, at least, to know my letters ; but the master of the 
w<»rkhouse put me to business as soon as I v^as able to 
handle a mallet ; and here I lived an easy kind of life for 
five years. I only ^wrought ten hours in the day, and had 
my meat and drink provided for my labour. It is true, I 
was not sulFered to stir out of the house, for fejir, as they 
said, 1 should run away ; but what of that ? I had the 
liberty of the whole house, andf^the yard before the door, and 
that was enough for me. 1 was then hound out to a farmer, 
where I was up^lioth Oa^ly and late ; hut I ate and drank 
well, and liked my business well enough, till he died, when 
I was obliged to provide for myself ; so I was resolved to go 
seek my fortune. 

In this mt nner I went from town to t^wn, worked when 
I could get employment, and starred when I could get 
none : when happening one day to through a field be- 
longing to a justice of ])eace, 1 spied a bare crossing the path 
just before me ; I flung my stick at it well, what will 
you have on't ? I killed the hare, and was bringing it away, 
when the justice himself met me : he called me a poacher 
and a viiiaiti ; and, collaring me, desired I would give a^l 
account of myself. I fell upon mj^ knees, begged h\& wor- 
ship’s pasdon, and began to give a full account of aU that 1 
knev/ of my history ; Jbiit, though 1 gave a very true acCoi^nt, 
the justice said I could give no account ; so I was indebted 
at sessions, found guilty of being poor, and sent up to Lon- 
^ doh to Newgate, in order to be transported as a vagabm^d. 
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I’eople may say tlii§ and that of being in jail^baf^ fSsr^y 
part> I found Newgate as agieeable a place as I was 
inj in all my life. I had plenty to eat and drinks and did no 
•work at all. Tliis kind of life was too good to last for ever ; 
so 1 was taken out of priscm^ after hve months^ put on boar^ 
a ship^ and sent otf^ with two hundred more, to the plantill^ 
• tions. We had but an indiiFerent passage ; for, being all 
confined in the hold, more tlian a hundred of our peoj)!© died 
'"‘lor want of sweet air ; and those that remained i\'ere sickly 
enough. When we came asliore, we were sold to the plant- 
ers, and I was bound for seven years more. As I was no 
scholar, for 1 did not know my letters, I was obliged t(^ 
work among thp negrges ; and 1 served out my time, as in 
duty bound to do. • 

When ijiy time was expired, 1 Worked my passage home, 
and gl:i(l 1 was to see Old England again, because I loved 
my country. I as afraid, hoviever, that I should be in- 
dicted for a vagabond once more, so did not much care to go 
down into tJje country, but kept about the town, and did 
little jobs w'heu I could get^them. 

1 w’as very ha])])) in this banner for some time, till one 
evening, coming home from work, twn *meii knocked me 
do%v'n, and then desired me to stafick They belonged to a 
press-gang : I was carried before the justice, and, as I could 
give no account of myself, I had my choice left, whether to 
go oii*l)oard a man of w^ar, or list for a soldier; I chose the 
latter ; and, in tl»is i)ost of a gentleman, I served tw’o cam- 
paigns in Flanders, wife at the battles of Val and h’onteuoy, 
and received but on(? wound, through the breast liere ; hut 
the doctor of our regiment soon made rnc w^ell again. 

* When the peace Ga^pe on 1 was discharged ; and, as I 
could not wo*k, because my wound was sometimes trouble- 
|ome, I listed for a landman in the East India Company’s 
Jervice. I have .fought the French in six pitched battles ; 
puid L verily believe thaf, if I could read or write, our cap* 
tain would have made me a corporal. But it was not my 
good fortune to have any promotion, f(ff I soon fell sick, and 
so lea'^e to returfi home again wita forty pounds in my 
pocket. This was j^t the beginning of the present war, and 
1 hM>ed to be set on shore, and to have the pleasure of spend- 
fn^n^Bioney^; but the goverhment wanted men, ^id so 
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I was pressed for a sailor before eyer I could set foot' on 
shore. « « 

The boatswain found ine> as he said, an obstinate fellow ; 
insisted that 1 understood my business, but that I liked to 
< be idle : but I knew nothing of sea-business, and he beat 
me, without considering what he was about. 1 had still, 
however, my forty pounds, and that was some comfort to me 
under every beating ; and the money I might have had to 
this day, but that «our ship was taken by the French, anti 
so 1 lost all. ^ 

Our crew was carried into Brest, and many of them died, 
because they were not used to live in a jail; but, for my 
part, it was nothing to me, for I wasjseason^d. One night, 
as I was asleep on the bed of hoards, with a warm blanket 
about me, for I always loved to lie well, I was a\\ 7 ikened by 
the boatswain, who had a dark laatern in his hand : Jack,” 
says he to me, “ will you,, knock out the French sentry’s 
brains ?” I don't care, says I, striving to keep myself awake, 
if I lend a hand. Then follow me,” says he, and I hope 
we shall do business.” So up I got, ancl went with him to 
light the Frenchmen. I hate \he French, because they are 
all slaves, and wear wooden shoes. 

Though we had no arths, one Englishman is able to beat 
five French at any time : so we went down to the door, 
where both the sentries were posted, and, rushing upon 
them, seized their arms in a moment, and knocked them 
down. From thence nine of us ran tog;ether to the quay, 
and seizing t**e first boat we met, got out of the hajcbour, 
and put to sea. We had not been here three days before 
we were taken up by the Dorset p^rivateer, who were glad 
of so many good hands, and wc consented to run our chance. 
However, we had not as much good luck ast we expected. 
In three days we fell in with the Pompadour privateer, of 
forty guns,* while we had but twenty-tbjree ; so to it we 
svent, yard-arm and yard-arm. The fight lasted for three 
hours, and I verily believe we should have taken the French- 
man, had we but ha^some more men left behind : but, uii- 
fartuiiiitely, we Jost all our men just as'we were going t!^tget 

victory. 

was once more in the power of the French, and Ifbe- 
fevedt would have gone hArd with me had I beeK^irouglit 
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ba^ to Brest ; but, hj good fortune, we were retaken by 
the Viper. I had*almost forgo% t^ tell you, that, in that en- 
gagement, I was wounded in two places ; I lost four fingers 
^ff the left hand, and my leg wa§ shot olF. ^ I had had 
the good fortune to have lost leg and use of my hand on 
board a king’s ship, and not aboard a privateer, 1 should 
have been entitled to clothing and maintenance during the 
rest of my life ; but that was not my chance. One man’s 
ll()m with a silver spoon in his mouth, and another with a 
wooden ladle. However, I«enjoy good health, and will for 
ever love liberty and Old England. Liberty, property, and 
Old England for evei^ huzza ! , 

Thus saying;^ he lin^)ed off, leaving me in admiratioii at 
his intrcjiidity and content ;• nor could I avoid acknowledg- 
ing, that ap habitual acquaintance with misery serves better 
than philosophy to teach us to despise it. GonnsMiTH. 


25 .— THE BUSINESS AND QUALIFICATIONS OF A POET. 

WiiEiiEVKJi I wont, I found that poetry was considered 
as the highest learning, anti regarded with a veneration 
sonieuliat u]»prouching to that which man* would pay to the 
angelic nature. And it yet fills me*\Pith wupder, that, in al- 
most all countries, the moat ancient poets are considered as 
the best : wlietlier it be that every other kind of knowledge is 
an acefuisition gradually attained, and poetry is a gift con- 
ferred at once ; ot^tliat the first poetry of every nation sur- 
prised them as a novelty, and retained the credit by consent 
wliicff it received by%ccident at first ; or whether, as the 
proviikce of poetry is totdescribe nature and passion, which 
are always the same, thg first writers took possession of the 
most striking iobjects for description, and the most probable 
<^urrences for fiction, and left nothing to those that follow- 
ed them, but trapscriptions of the same events, and new 
^^inbwations of the saind images. Whatever be the reason/ 
It is commonly observed, that the early writers are in jk>8- 
session of nature, and their followers of art : tliat the first 
exc(^ in strength and invention, and the Is^ter in elegance 
and refinement. ^ 

^jjlwas desirous to add my name to this illustrious fra- 
read all the juiets of ‘Persia and Arabia, anji was 
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able to repeat by memory the volumes that are suspended in 
the mosque of Mecca. 1 soon found that no man was 
ever great by imitatioii.^My desire of excellence impelled 
me to transfer my atter|Pm to nature and to life. Nature 
was to be my subject^ aind ineu to be my auditors ; I could 
never describe what I had nut seen ; I'^could not hope to ^ 
move those with delight or terror^ whose interests and 
opinions I did not understand. 

Being now resolved to be a poet, I saw every thiiig" " 
with a new purpose ; my spher'? of attention v^as suddenly 
magnified ; no kind of knowledge was to be overlooked. I 
ranged mountains and deserts for images and resemblances, 
and*pictured upon my mind every ^ree of the forest and 
flower of the valley. I observed with equal care the crags 
of the rock and the pinnacles of the palace. Sometimes I 
wandered along the mazes of the rivulet, and sometimes 
watched the changes of th<> summer clouds. To a poet no- 
thing can be useless. Whatever is beimtiful, and whatever 
is dreadful, must be familiar to liib imagination ; lie must 
be conversant with all that is awfully vast or elegantly 
little. The plants of the garden, the animals of tlie iv’ood, 
the minerals of the earth, and meteors of the sky, must all 
concur to store^ his mhid with inexhaustible variety : for 
every idea is useful for the enforcement or decoration of 
mord or religious truth ; and he, who knows most, wdll have 
most power of diversifying his scenes, and of gratifying his 
reader ivith remote allusions and unexpected instruction. 

All the appearances of nature i was therefore careful 
to study, and every country which I have surveyed has con- 
tribute A something to my poetical powers.'* 

^ In so wide a survey,” said the prince, " you must surely 
have left much unobserved. I have lived, ti?l now, within 
the circuit of these mountains, and yet cannot walk abroad 
without thff sight of something which I never beheld before, 
hr never heeded.” * 4 , 

The business of a poet,” said Imlac, "is to examine, ' 
not the individual, but the species ; to remark general pro- 
perties and large appearances: he dbes not number | the 
stretilts of the tulip, or describe the different shades in the 
. vsifdure of the forest. He is to exhibit in his portraite of 
such prominent and striking features, asr^^alf he 
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original i!o every mind ; and must neglect the minuter dis* 
f criminations^ which one Inay have remarked, and another 
have neglected^ for those characte^stics which are alike ob« 
viojis to vigilance and carelessness. 

But the knowledge of nature js only half the task of a 
poet ; he must be acquainted likewise with all the modes of 
.life. His character requires that he estimate the hap])inesg 
^and misery of every condition^ observe the power of all the 
r passions in all their comhiiiations^ and trace the changes of 
the human mind as they are modified by various institutions, 
and accidental infiucnces of climate or custom, from the 
sprightliness of infancy to the des])ondence of decrepitude. 
He must divest himself of the prejudices of 4iis age or 
country ; he musif considfir rig^jit and wrong in their abstract 
and invariable state ; he must disregard present laws and 
opinions, aii3 rise to general and transcendental truths, 
which will always be the same : be must therefore content 
himself with the slow progress of Ids name ; coulemn the 
aj)plau8e of his own time, and commit his claims to the jus- 
tice of posterity. He must write as tlic interpreter of na- 
ture, and the legislator of maiddnd, and consider himself as 
presiding over the thoughts and mifnners of future genera- 
tions, as a being superior to time and place. 

** His labour is not yet at an end : he must know many 
laiiguages and many sciences ; and, that his style may be 
worthy bf his thoughts, must by incessant practice familiarize 
io liimself every delicacy of speech and grace of harmony.** 

* , J«>iinson's JRassclas, 


26.-^remaiiks on some (Jf the best poets, both anmknt 
aiVd modern. 

'Tis manifest, that some particular ages have been more 
hap])y than others, in the production of great men, and all 
spjts of arts and scHences ^ as that of Euripides, Sophocles, 
^Aristophanes, and the rest, for stage poetry, amongst the 
Greeks ; that of Augustus for heroic, lyric, dramatic, ele- 
giac, ,ifid indeed all scj-ts of poetry, in tae persons of Virgil, 
lloroce, Varips, Ovid, and many others ; tftipecially if wc 
takerinto that century the latter end of the common wealtji. 
* wh^Rfer^ find, Varro, Lucisetius, and Catullus : and at tjie 
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same time lived Cicero^ Sallust^ and Caesar. A faiociiias age 
in modern times^ for learning in every kind^ was that of 
Lorenzo de Medici and *liis son Leo X., wherein painting 
was revived^ poetry flourished^ and the Greek language was 
restored. 

Examples in all these are obvious but what I would in- 
fer is thisj That in such an age, 'tis possible some great 
genius may arise to equal any of the ancients^ 
for the language ; for great contemporaries wl 
vate each other; and mutual borrowing, and commerce, 
makes the common riches 6f learning, as it does of civil 
government. # 

But .suppose that Homer and Virgil were the only poets 
of their species, and that nature 'A^as so much worn out in 
producing them, that she is nWer able U* bear the like again ; 
j^et the example only*liolds in heroic poetry. In tragedy 
and satire, I oifer myself to maintain, against some of our 
modern critics, that this age and the last, particularly in 
England, have excelled the ancients in both these kinds. 

Thus I might safely confiue myself to mj native country : 
but if I would only cross thq seas, I might find in France a 
living Horace and a Juvenal, in the person of the admirable 
Boileau, whose numbeil^s are excellent, whose expressions are 
noble, ^hoseUfthouglfts are just, whose language is pure, 
whose satire is pointed, and whose sense is close. What he 
borrows from the ancients, he repays with usury of Lis own, 
in coin as good, and almost as universally valuable ; for, 
setting preji dice and partiality apart, though he is our ene- 
my, the stamp of a Louis, the ])atr{»n of arts, is nOb much 
inferior to the medal of an Augustus Caesar. 

Now, if it may be permitted me to go back again to the 
considei dtion of epic jioetry, I ha/e confessed that no man 
hitherto has reached, or so much as approa^ied, to the ex- 
cellencies /*f Homer or Virgil; I must further add, that a 
Statius, the best versificator next Virgil, knew not how to 
* design after him, though he had the model in his eye ; that'-. . 
Lucan is ^/anting both in design and subject, and is besides 
too full of heat and affection ; that among the moderns, 
Ariosto neither designed justly, nor observed any unity of 
action or compass of time, or moderation in the vasinqss of 
his draught ; his style is luxurious, without ijvj or , 


abating only ^ 
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decency ^ and his adventures without the compass of nature 
f and possibility. Tasso^ whose design was regular^ and who 
observed the rules of unity in time and place more closely 
than Virgil, yet was not so happy in his action ; he confesses 
himself to have been too lyricah that is^ to have written be- 
neath the dignity of h<?roic verse, in his episodes of Sophro- 
Erminia, and Armida ; his story is not so pleasing as 
,<Ariosto's ; he is too flatulent sometimes, and sometimes too 
‘'ilry ; many 'times unequal, and almost always forced ; and^ 
besides, is full of conceptions, ppints of epigram, and witti- 
cisms ; all which are not only below the dignity of heroic 
verse, but contrary to iti? nature. Virgil and Homer have 
not one of them ; jind thqse who are guilty of so boyish an 
ambition in so grave a subject, ere so far from being consi- 
dered as heroip poets, that they ought to be turned down 
from Homer to Antliologia, from Virgil to Martial and 
Owen's epigrams, and from Spenser to Flecno, that is, from 
the top to the bottom of all poetry. But to return to Tasso ; 
he borrows from the invention of Boiardo, and in his altera- 
tion of his poem, which is infinitely the worst, imitates Ho- 
mer so very servilely, that (for •example) he gives the king 
of Jerusalem fifty sons, only because Homer had bestowed 
the like number on king Priam ; hef kdia the youngest in 
the same manner, and has provided his hero Vith a Patro- 
clus, under another name, only to bring him back to the 
wars, wfien his friend was killed. The French have per- 
formed nothing in ^lis kind, w'hich is not below those two 
Italian^ and subject to aHhousand more reflections, without 
examining their 8t Lotiis, their Pucelle, or their Alarique. 
The English have only to Jboast of Spenser and Milton, who 
neither of them wanted gither genius or learning to have 
been perfect poets, and yet both of them are liable to many 
censures. Dryben. 


27.'— ON THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 

The subject of the Iliad must unquestionably be admitted 
to be, in the main, happily chosen. In the days of Homer, 
no object could be more splendid and dignified than the Tro- 
jan So great a confederacy of the Grecian states, un- 

der wiemader, and the ten years' siege which they carried' or 
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against Troy, must have spread far abroad the rlAown of 
many military exploits, and interested all <Sreece in tie tra- V 
ditions concerning thS heroes who had most eminently sig- 
nalized themselves. Upon these traditions, Homer grounds A 
ed his poem ; and though he lived, as is generally believed, 
only two or three centuries after the Trojan war, yet, through 
the want of written records, tradition must, by his time, have " 
fallen into the degree of obscurity most proper for jjoetry \ . 
and have left Jiim at full liberty to mix as mhch fable as?^ ^ 
he pleased with the remaing of true history. He has not 
chosen, for his subject, the whole Trojan war ; but, with 
great judgment, he has selected ohe jiart of it, the quarrel 
betwixt Acliilles and Agamemnon, and the events to which 
that quarrel gave rise ; which, tfiough tliey take up forty- 
seven days only, yet include the most interesting, and most 
critical period of the war. By this management, he has 
given greater unity to what would have otherwise been an 
unconnected history of battles. He has gained one hero, or 
principal character, Achilles, who reigns throughout the .. 
work ; and he has shown the pernicious effect of discord 
among confederated princesr.* At the same time I admit 
that Homer ia less fortunate in his subject than Virgil. 
The plan of the includes a greater compass, and a 

more agreeable diversity of events ; whereas the Iliad is al- 
most entirely filled with battles. . 

The praise of high invention has in every age been given 
to Homer, with tbe greatest reason. [The pro^^gious num- 
ber of incidentr of speeches, of characters divine pnd hu- 
man, with which he abounds ; tbe* surprising variety with 
which he has diversified his bs^tiA<;s, in the wOunds and 
deaths, and little history-pieces ^f almost all the persons 
skin, discover an invention next to boundless. But the 
praise of judgment is, in my opinion, no less due to Homer 
than that of javeiition. His story is yU along conducted 
with great an. He rises upon us gradually ; his horoesor^, 
l)rought out, one after another, to be objects of our atten- 
tion. The distress thickens, as the poem advances ; and 
every thing is so ccCitrived, as to aggrandize AckillesJ and to 
render him, ah the poet intended he should be, tbe capital 

But that wherein Homer excels all writers, fc^^he char- ' 
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acteristha^ part. Here, he is 'without a rival. His lively 
and spiAlfed exhibition of (jiaracters^ is^ in a great measure^ 
bwing^ his being so «drainatic a writer, abounding every 
where with dialogue and conversation. There is much more 
dialogue in Homer than in Virgil ; or, indeed, than in any 
other poet. * Blair. 


28.— ON THE ODYSSEY OP HOMER, 

JIy observations, hitherto, have been made ujwn the Iliad 
only. It is necessary to take segne notice of the Odyssey 
also. Longinus's criticism upon it is not without founda- 
tion, that Homer may, ini:hispoem, be compared V> the set- 
ting sun, whose grandeur s^ill remains, without the heat of 
his meridian beams. It wants the vigour and sublimity of 
the Iliad; yet, ^ at the same time, possesAi^es so many beauties, 
as to be justly entitled to high praise. It is a very amusing 
j)oem, and has much greater variety than the Iliad ; it con- 
tains many interesting stories, and beautiful descriptions. 
We see every where the same description and dramatic 
genius, and the same fertility of invention tlmt appears in the 
other work. It descends indeei^from the dignity of gods, 
and heroes, and warlike achievements ; but in recompense, 
we have more pleasing pictures of affctent manners. In- 
stead of that ferocity which reigns in the Iliad, ^the Odyssey 
presents us with the most amiable images of hospitality and 
humanity*; entertains us with many a wonderful adventure, 
and many a landscape,/ »f nature ; and instructs us by a con- 
stant veiy of morality and virtue, which runs through the 
poem. • Blair. 


29 ON TUB iIKAUTIES op VIRGIL. 

« 

Virgil possesses beauties wbicb have justly drawn the ad- 
miration of ages, aii^ which, to this day, liold the balance in 
equyibritjm between his fjflne and that of Homer. Tjie 
*principtd and distinguishing excellency of Virgil, and which, 
in my opinion, he possesses beyond all j)oets, is tenderness. 
Nature had endowed liifh with exquisite ifensiljility ; be felt 
every atfecting circumst^ance in the scenes he describes; ^d, 
by a sidfrie stroke, he knows how to reach the heart. TluC in' 
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an epic poem, is the merit next to sublimity ; and jmts it in ^ 
author's power to render his ^composition extwjiely in- 
teresting to all readers. ^ ^ ^ i 

The chief beauty, of this kind, in the Iliad, is the ihter- r 
view of Hector with Andromache. But, in the .£sieid, 
there are many such. *The second book is one of the great- 
est master-pieces that ever was executed by any hand ; and 
Virgil seems to have put forth there the whole strength . 
his genius, as tlie subject afforded a variety of scenes, both 
of the awful and tender kind. The images of* horror, pre? < 
sented by a city burned an^ sacked in the night, are finely . 
mixed with pathetic «and affecting incidents. Nothing, in 
any poet^ is more beautifuUy described than the death of old 
Priam ; and the family-pieces of iEneas, Aiichises, and 
Creusa, are as tender as ecu be conceived. In many pas- 
sages of the ^neid tlie same pathetic spirit slunes ; and they * 
have been always tlie favourite passages in that work. The 
fourth book, for instance, relating the unhappy passion and 
death of Dido, has been always most justly admired, and 
abounds with beauties of the highest kind. The interview 
of JEneas with Andromache and Ilelcnus, in the third ** 
book ; the episodes of PalMs and Kvander, of Nisus and 
Euryalus, of Lausus and Mezentius, in the Italian wars, are 
all striking instancos^of the poet's power of raising the ten- 
der emotioils. For we must observe, that though the ^iCneid 
be an unequal poem, and, in some places, languid, yet there 
are beauties scattered through it all ; and not a few, even in , 
the last six books. The best and most finished books, upon 
the whole, are the first, the secoxd, the fourth, the sixth, 
the seventh, the eightli, and the tvelfth. Blair. 

30 .’-— ON THE comparative MERIT OP HOMER AND VIRGIL. 

« 

Upon the whole', as to the comparative' merit of those two 
groat princes of epic poetry, Homer' and Virgil', the former*’ 
must, undoubtedly, be admitted to be the greatey. geq,i,us' ; ' n 
the latter', to be the more correct' writer. Homer was an 
original' in his art, and discovers both the beauties' and the 
defects', which aiu to be expected' in an original' author, 
compared with those v/ho succeed^'* him ; .more boldness', ' 
^^8*^ ’lature', and ease', more sublimity' and force' ; but 
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greater irregularities^ and negligences' in composition. Vir- 
gil' ha^. -^11 along', kept his eye upon Homer' ; in many' 
* place^f he has not so, much imitaj^ed', as he has literally 
tralfslated' him. The description of the storm', for in- 
. starce, in the first' -®neid, and -Eneas's speech' upon that 
occasion., are translations from the fifth book of the Odys- 
sey' ; not to mention almost all the similes' of Virgil, which 
are no other than copies of those of Homer'. The pre- 
eminence in invention,' therefore, must, beyond doubt, be 
.ascribed to Homer'. As to the pre-eminence in judgment', 
though many critics are dispose^jl to give it to Virgil', yet, in 
my' opinion, it hangs doubtful'. In Homer', we discern 
all the Greek vivacity' ; -in Virgil', all the Homan stateli- 
ness'. Homer’s' imagination is by much the most rich and 
copious'; Virgil’s' the most chaste and correct'. The 
strength of the former' lies, in his power of wiu*ming the 
fancy'; that of the latter', in his power of touching the 
heart'- Homer’s' style is more simple and animated'; Vir- 
gil’s' more elegant and uniform'. The first' has, on many 
occasions, a sublimity' to which the latter never' attains ; 
but the latter', in return, never sinks below a certain de- 
gree of epic dignity', ivliich caunot so clearly be pronounced 
of the former'. Not, however, to detract from the admiration 
due to both' those great poets, most of^^omer s' defects may 
reasonably be im}»uted, not to his genius', but to the man- 
ners of the age' in which he lived ; and for the feeble pas- 
sages of Yhe Ahicid', this' excuse ought to be admitted, that 
the iEneid' was left an unfinished' work. Blaiu. 

1 11 ■ » 

31. Ol/*HUMAN GRANDEUR. 

An alehouse-keeper near Islington, who had h»ng lived at 
the sign of the ^French king, upon the commencement of 
the last war pulled down his old sign, and put uj) that of 
the Queen of Hungary. Under the influence of her red 
fac^ find golden sceptre, he continued to sell ale, till she 
was no longer the favourite of his customers ; he changed 
her, therefore, some time ago, for the King of Prussia, who 
may probably be changed, in turn, for the next great man 
that shall be s^t up for vulgar admiration. * 

In4:his manner the great are dealt out, one after the other, 

I ‘ r. . 3 
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to the gazing crowd. When we have sufficiently wondered 
at one of them^ he is taken in^ and another exhibitt^ in his 
room^ who seldom holds jfiis station leng ; for the are * 
ever pleased with variety. '' 

1 must own 1 have such an indifferent opinion of* the 
vulgar^ that 1 am ever led to suspect that merit wliich raises 
their shout ; at least I am certain to*find those great, and 
sometimes good men, who find satisfaction in such acclama* * 
tions, made worse by it; and history has too frequently 
taught me, that the head which has grown tlii§ day giddy 
with the roar of the million^ has the very next been fixed 
upon a pole. 

We have seen those virtues whifch have, while living, re- 
tired from the public eye, generally transmitted to posterity, ^ 
as the tniest objects of admiratitm and praise. Perhaps the 
character of the late ^luke of Marlbr)rough may one day be 
set up, even above that of his more-talked-of predecessor ; 
since an assemblage of all the mild and amiable virtues are 
far superior to those vulgarly called the great ones. I must 
he pardoned for this short tribute to the memory of a ndln, 
who, wliile living, would as much detest to receive any ^ 
thing that wore the appearance of flattery,, as I should to 
otter it. 

There is scarce a ^village in Europe, and not one uni- 
versity, that ‘is not furnished wdth its little great men. The 
head of a petty corporation, who opposes the designs of a 
prince, wlio would tyrannically force his subjectjl to save 
their best clothes for Sundays ; the puny pedant, who finds 
one undiscovered quality in the polype, or describes an un- 
heeded process in the skeleton of acmole, and whose mind, 
like his microscope, perceives nature only in detail ; the 
rhymer, wlio makes smooth verses, and paints to our iina- , 
gination, when he should only *^speak to .our hearts ; all 
equally fancy themselves walking forward to immortality, 
and desire the crowd behind them to look on. The crowd '' 
takes them at ftieir word. Patriot, pliilosoplier, and poet,, are 
shouteil in their train. W’licre was there ever so much 
merit seen ? no times so important as our own ! ages, yet 
unborn, shall gazcewnth wonder and applause*!*' To such 
music the infportant pigmy moves forward, bustling and 
swelling, and aptly compared to a pu&dle in a storm. < 
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1 2^e lived to see generals who onee had crowds halloo- 
ing ^mer them wheieever they wopt, who were bepraised by 
niivspapers and magazines, those echoes of tiie voice of the 
vulgar, and yet they have long sunk into merited obscurity, 
with scarce even an epitaph left ‘to flatter. A few years 
ago the herring-fishery employed all Grub-street ; it was 
^he topic in every coffee-house, and the burden of every 
ballad. We were to drag up oceans of gold from the bottom 
of the sea ^ we were to supply all Europe with herrings up- 
on our own terms. At present we hear no more of all this. 
We have fished up very little gold that I can learn ; nor do 
we furnish the Avorld wfth herrings, as was ex])§cted. Lot 
us wait but a few years J^onger, and we shall find all our ex- 
pectations an herring-fishery. • Goldsmith. 


32.— ETIIELGAll, A SAXON POEM. 

Tis not for thee, O man ! to murmur at the will of the 
Almighty. When the thunders roar, the lightnings shine 
on the rising waves, and the black clouds sit on the brow of 
the lofty hill ; who then protects the flying deer, swift as a 
sable cloud, tost by the whistling winds, leaping over the 
rolling floods, to gain the hoary wood* whilst ^le lightnings 
shine on his chest, and the wind rides over his horns ? when 
the wolf rdars, terrible as the voice of the Severn ; moving 
majestic fts the nodding forests on the brow of Michel-stow 
who then commands the slieep to follow the swain, as the 
beams of light attend upmi the morning ? — Know, O man ! 
tliat Go8 suffers not the^east member of his Avork to perish, 
without a/iswering the puif)ose of their creation. The eA'^s 
of life, with some, arc blessings ; and the plant of death 
'healeth the wound of the sword. — Doth the sea of trouble 
•and affliction overwhelm thy soul, l<K>k unto the Lord, thou 
•shalt stand firm in tlje days of temptations, as the lofty hill 
of I^inw^f ; in vain shall the waves beat against thee ; thy 
•rock shall stand. 

Comely as the white rocks ; bright as the star of the 
evening 5 tall as the oaK upon the brow of tlie mountain ; 
soft as the showers of dp^w, that fall upon the flowers of the. 
■ field, Bthelgar aros^ the, glory of Exanceastre (Eaefer) : 
•jfohJfe^ere hm anoe^^ors, as the palace of the great Ken« 

• G 
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rick ; his soul, with the lark, every morning ascend^, the 
skies ,* and sported in the ^ouds : when, stealing down *^the 
steep mountain, wrapt in a shower of spangling dew, eve\:- 
ing came creeping to the plaih> closing the flowers of the 
fiay, shaking her pearly show^ers upon the rustling trees ; 
then was his voice heard in the grove, - as the voice of the 
nightingale upon the hawthorn spray ; he sung the works 
of the Lord ; the hollow rocks joined in his devotions ; the 
stars danced to his song ; the rolling years, in various man- 
tles drest, confest him man.— ^e saw Egwiiia of the vale ; 
his soul was astonished, as the Britons who fled before tlie 
wword of Kenrick ; she was tall as the towering elm ; state- 
ly as a bla^k cloud bursting into thunder; fair as the 
^vrought bowels of the earth : <gentlc and siveet as the niorn- 
ing breeze ; beauteous* as the morning sun ; blushing like 
the vines of the west ; her soul as fair as the azure curtain 
of heaven. She saw Ethelgar ; her soft soul melted as the 
dying snow before the sun. The shrine of St Cuthberl 
united them. The minutes fled on the golden wings of 
bliss.-— iElgar, their son, was like a young plant upon tlie 
?nouiitniTrs side, or the sun hid in a cloud; he felt the 
strength of his sire ; and, swift as the lightnings of heaven, 
]uirsued the wild boar’of the wood. The morn aw'oke the 
sun ; who, stepping from the mountain’s brow, shof>k his 
ruddy locks ujion the shining dew ; .^Igar arose from sleep ; 

' ne seized his sword and spear, and issued to the chase. As 
V, «aters suiftly falling dow’n a craggy rock, so raged young 
.Elgiir tlirough ^he wood ; the wild boar bit his spear, and 
the fix died at his feet. From thertliicket a w'olf arose, his 


eyes flaming like two stars ; he nfiared like the voice of the 
tempest ; hunger made him furious, and he fled like a falling 
meteor to the Avar. Lik(^ a thunderbolt tearing the black* 
^'Elgar darted his sj>ear through his heart. The Avolf 
■ iged like tJjQ. voice of -many winters, dnd seizing Ailgar 
Uie throat, lie sought the regions of tlie blessed, — The avoH 
oied upon liis body.— Ethelgar and Egwina w(‘pt. I'hey 
wept like tne rains of the spring ; sorrow sat upon them as 
til e black cWids'^upoii the mountains of death:. but the 
;aower of God settled their hearts. 

The golden sun arose to the highest of his power ; the 
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eye. 4>^^£thelgar and £g|nna bent their way to the moun- 
taintf side^ like two«tars that mere through the sky. The 
defers grew beneath their feet ; the trees spread out their 
leaves ; the sun played upon the rolling brook ; the winds 
gently passed along. Dark^ pitchy clouds veiled the face 
of the sun ; the winds roared like the noise of a battle ; the 
swift hail descended to the ground ; the lightnings broke 
from the sable clouds^ and gilded the dark-brown corners of 
^ the sky ; the thunder shook the lofty mountains j the tall 
towers nodded to their foundations ; the bending oaks di- 
A’ided the whistling wind ; the broken flowers fled in con- 
fusion round the moun&in’s side. Ethelgar and Egwiiia 
sought the sacred shade^ the bleak winds roared over their 
heads, and the waters ran over* their feet. Swift from the 
dark clouds the lightnings c£ime, tli^ skies blushed at the 
sight. Egu'ina stood on the broAv of the lofty hill^ like an 
<jak in the spring; the lightnings danced about her gar- 
ments, and the blasting flame blackened her face ; the 
shades of death swam before her eyes ; and she fell breath- 
less down the black steep rock^: the sea received her body, 
and she rolled doAvii with the roaring water. 

Ethelgar stood terrible as the mountains of i\laindip; the 
waves of despair haiTowed up his souP, as th^ roaring Se- 
vern ploughs the sable sand ; w^ild as the evening wolf, his 
eyes shone like the red vajamrs in the valley of the dead : 
horror saf upon his brow; like a bright star shooting through 
the sky, he plunged ^oin the lofty brow of the hill, like a 
tall oak breaking from tilt roaring wind. Saint Cuthbert 
ap 2 )earcJ in the air ; th^ black clouds fled from the sky ; 
the sun gilded the spanglisig meadows ; the lofty jiine stood 
stilP; the violets of the^vali gently moved to the soft voice 
of the wind ; the sun shone on the bubbling brook. The 
saint, arrayed in glory, caught the falling mortal ,* as the 
' soft dew of the mdnung hangs upon the lofty olni, he bore 
hin^to th^ sandy beach., wKile the sea roared beneath his 
*feet. Ethelgar opened his eyes, like the grey orbs of the 
morning, fol^ng up the black mantles of the night.— Know, 
O man ! • said’ the member of the blessed, to submit to tiie 
• .will of God ; ho is terrible as the face of the earth, u'hen. 
•the wa^rs sunk to their habitations ; gentle as the sacred 
of tUC? oak f secret as the bottom of the great deep ; 
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jnst as the rays of the morning. Le^rn that thou art a man, 
nor repine at the stroke of fthe Almighty, for God is as*j*i»t 
as he is great. The holy vision disappeared as the atoms 
ily before the san. Ethelgar arose, and bent his way to the 
college of Kenewalcin ; tHere he flourishes as a hoary oak 
in the wood of Arden. CnATTEkTON's Miscellanks. 


33 . KENllICK. TRANSLATED FROM THE 6-AXON. 

When winter yelled through ^he leafless grove ; when the 
black waves rode over the roaring winds, and the dark 
brown clouds liid the face of the sun'; when the silver brook 
stood still, and snow environed the top of the lofty moun- 
tain ; when the flowers appeared not in the blasted fields, 
and the houghs of the i'eafless trees bent with the loads of 
ice ; when the howling of the wolf affrighted the darkly 
glimmering light of the western sky ; Keiirick, terrible as 
the tempest, young as the smoke of tlie valley, strong as the 
mountain of the slain ; his armour shining like tlie stars in 
the dark night, when the moon is veiled in sable, and the 
blasting ulnds howl over the wide plain ; his shield like the 
black rock, jmopared himself ftir war. 

Ceolwolf of the lii^ mountain, who viewed the first rays 
of the morning star, swift as the flying deer, strong as a 
young oak, fierce as an evening wolf, drew his sword ; glit- 
tering like the blue vapours in the valley of Horsof terrible 
as the red lightning, bursting from the dark-brown clouds : 
his swift bark ode over the foaming waves, like the wind in 
the tempest : the arches fell at his blow, and he w'rapt the 
towers in flames ; he followed Kearick, like a wolf ravening 
for prey. r 

Centwin of the vale ojose : he seized the massy spear ; 
terrible was liis voice, great was his strength; he hurled 
the rocks iiviao the sea, and broke tli^ strong oaks of the 
forest. Klow in the race as the minutes of impatience. 
His spear, like the fury of a thunderbolt, swept down whole 
armies ; his enemies melted before him, like the stones of 
hail at the approach of the sun. 

. Awake, O Eldulph ! thou thali.sleepest on the white 
mountain : no more pursue the dark-brown wolf; arik; from ■ 
^ the mossy bank of the falling waters ; iet thy^^garm^ts 
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staij^ in bloody and the streams of life discolour tby gir- 
dle let thy flowix^ hdir be hid^in a helmet, and thy beau- 
teous countenance b^e writhed into terror. 

Egward, keeper of the barks, arise like tlie nearing waves 
oY the sea : pursue the black companies of the enemy. 

Ye Saxons, who live in the air and glide over the stars, 
act like yourselves. 

Like the murmuring voice of the Severn, swelled with 
rain, the Saxons moved along ; like a blazing star the s^vord 
' of Keurick shone among the Britons ; Tenyan bled at his 
feet ; like the red lightning of Heaven, he burnt up the 
ranks of his enemy. • 

Centwin raged like a wild boar. TatwarJ sported in 
blood, armies mdted at%is s^oke. Eldulph was a faming 
vapour, destruction sat ujion his, sword. Ceolwolf was 
drenched irfgore, but fell like a rock before the sword of 
Mervin. 

Egward pursued the slayer of his friend ; the blood of 
Mervin smoked on his hand. 

Like the rage of a tempest was the noise of the battle ; 
like the roaring of the torrentf, gushing from the brow of the 
lofty mountain. • 

The Britons fed, like a black cloud^ropping hail ; f ying 
brfore tlie howling winds. • 

Ye virgins J arise and welcome back the pursuers ; deck 
their b^o^V8 with chaplets of jewels ; spread the branches of 
the oak beneath their feet. Keurick is returned from the 
war, the clotted gor5 haygs terrible upon his criJoked sword, 
like thf noxious vapoui^ on the black rock ; his knees are 
red with Jthe gore of the foe. 

•Ye sons of the song, sound the instruments of music ; ye 

• virgins, dance around him* 

Costan of the lake, arise, take thy harp from the "willow, 
sing the praise of Kenrick, to the sweet sound of. the white 
waves sinking to tlie foundation of the black rock. 

TilejoiSe, O ye Saxons ! Kenrick is victorious, 

Chatterton*s Miscellan ics. 

• % , 

34. HARD WORDS DEFENDED. 

* Few /aults of style, whether real or imaginary, excite the 

^ maBgBity numerous class of readers, than the use 

uf hard words. * , 

•mi ^ 
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If an author be supposed to involve his thoughts ip vo- 
luntary obscurity^ and to obstruct/by ^pnecessary dimeul- 
ties^ a mind eager in pursuit of truth ; if he writes not^^to 
make others learned, but to boast the learning which he pos- 
sesses himself, and wishea to be admired rather than under- 
stood, he counteracts the first tnd of writing, and justly suf- 
fers the utmost severity of censure, or the more afflictive 
severity of neglect. 

But words are only hard to those who do not understand 
them ; and the critic ought always to inquire, whether he 
is incommoded by the fault of the writer, or by his oum. 

Every author does not write ftr every reader; many 
questions arc such as the illiterate part of mankind can have 
neither interest nor ploiisure in discussing, and which there- 
fore it would be an useless endeavour to level with common 
minds, by tiresome circumlocutions or laborious explana- 
tions ; and many subjects of general use may be treated in 
a different manner, as the book is intended for the learned 
or the ignorant. Diffusion and explication are necessary to 
the instruction of those who, being neither able nor accus- 
tomed to think for themselves, can learn only what is ex- 
pressly taught ; but they who can form parallels, discover 
consequences, and iptiltiply conclusions, are best pleased 
with involutnm of argument and compression of thought ; 
they desire only to receive the seeds of knowledge wiich 
they may branch out by their own poAver, to have the way 
to truth pointed out which they can then follow without a 
guide. 

Tlie Guardi-an directs one of hi*; pupils " to think with 
the wise, but speak with the vulgar,” This is a precept 
specious enough, but not always practicable. Difference of 
th(»i]qrht will produce difference of language. He that thinks 
with more extent than unothtT, will want words of larger 
meaning ; - lie that thinks with more subtilty will seek for 
terms of moi*e nice discrimination ; and where is the wonder, 
since words are but the images of things, that he wlio never 
knew the originals should not know the copies ? 

Yot vanity incites us to find faults any where rather* 
than in ourselves. He that reads and grows wiser, seldom 
^^cts his own deficiency ; but complains of hard words 
,0l^Sh8cure sentences, and asks why\bpoksr^^e ttntten, 
Eipteh^nnot be understood. 
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^mong the hard words which are no longer to be used^ it 
Bas been long the ^ustAn to nm^jber terms of art. Every 
man (says Swift) is more able to explain the subject of an 
art than its professors ; a farmer will tell you, in two words, 
&at he has broken his leg ; but n surgeon, after a long dis- 
course, shall leave .you as ignorant as you were before.’'’’ 
This could only have been said but by such an exact observer 
of life, in gratification of malignity, or in ostentation of 
acuteness. Every hour produces instances of the necessity 
of terms of art. IMankind (^uld never conspire in uniform 
affectation ; it is not but by necessity that every science and 
every trade has its poculiar language. They that content 
themselves with general ideas may rest in general terms ; 
but those whose* stiidieS or employments force tliem uj)on 
closer inspection, must have names for particular parts, and 
words by ^fhich they may express various modes of com- 
bination, such as none but themselves have occasion to 
consider. 

Artists are indeed sometimes ready to suppose that none 
can be strangers to words to which themselves are familiar . 
talk to an accidental inquirer as they talk ti> one another, 
and make their knowledge ridiculous by injudicious obtru- 
sion. An art cannot be taught but its proper terms, but 
it is not always necessary to teach the art. • 

That the vulgar express their thoughts clearly is far from 
true ; and what perspicuity can be found among them j>rc»- 
ceeds not from the easiness of their language, but the shal- 
lowness of their tliougbts. He that sees a building as a 
commdh spectator, coiatents himself with relating that it is 
great ojp. little, mean or splendid, lofty or low : all these 
'words are intelligible and common, but they convey no dis- 
• tinct or limited ideas. If he attempts, without the terms 
of architecture, to delineate the parts, or enumerate the or- 
naments, his narration at once becomes unintelligible. The 
terms, indeed, generally displease, because they are under- • 
stwd by few ; but they are little understood, only because 
few that look upon an edifice, examine its parts, or analyze 
its columns into their«members. *% 

The state qf every other art is the same ; as it is cursorily 
surveyed or accurately examined, different forms of expre^- 
. sieirbecom«» prope/- In morality it is one thing to discuss 
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the niceties of the casuiit;^ and another to direct the pr^Ice 
of common life. In c^iciilture> he that instructs the 
to plough and sow^ may 'convey his hotiOns mtliout the 
words which he would find necessary in explaining to philo- 
sopliers tlie process of vegetation ; and if he^ who has no- 
thing to do but to be honest by the sl^ortest way^ will per- 
plex his mind with subtile speculations ; or if he whose task 
is to reap and thrash will not be contented without examin- 
ing the evolutions of the seed and circulation of the si^;)^ the 
writers whom either shall consult are very little to be 
blamed^ though it should sodietiines happen that they are 
read in vain. o Idler. 


35. — THE DIFFICULTY W CONQUERING HABIT. 
There is nothing which we estimate so falladonsly as the 
force of our own resolutions^ nor any fallacy which we »c» 
unwillingly and tardily detect. He that has resolved a 
thousand tlmes^ and a thousand times deserted his own pur- 
pose^ yet suffers no abatement of his confidence^ but still 
believes himself his own master^, and able, by innate vigour 
of soul, to press forward to his end, through all the obstruc- 
tions that iricoaveiiie^^s or delights can put in his way. 

Tliat this Btistake should prevail for a time is very natu- 
ral. When conviction is present, and temptation out of 
•^ight, ^ve do not easily conceive how a reasonable bsing can 
deviate from his true interest. What ought to be done 
while it yet hangs only in speculation,^ is so plain and cer- 
tain, that there ih no place fur doubly; the whole sotfi yields 
itself to the predominance of truth, and readily determines 
to do what, when, the time of action comes, will be at lest 
omitted. * 

1 believe most men may review all the lives that have 
parsed witlun thcdr observation, without remembering one 
efiicacious resotution, or being aWe to tell a single instance 
c»f a course of practice suddenly changed in conseqVience'^of 
a change of opinion, or an establishment of determination. 
.Many indeed alter/itheir conduct, and are not a/t fifty what 
they were at thirty ; but they commonly varied impercepti- 
bly from themselves, followed the^raSn of external causes, 
and rather suffered reformotiw than^ma^ it. 
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|t is not aneommon to charge the difference between pro- 
iflise and performafice^ between profession and reality^ upon 
deep design and ^died deceit ; but the truth is, that there 
is very little hypocrisy in the world ; we do not so oft^ en» 
jeavour nr wish to impose on others as on ourselves ; we re- 
solve to do right, we hope to keep our resolutions, we declare 
them to confirm our own hope, and fix our own inconstancy 
by calling witnesses of our actions ; but at last habit pre- 
vails, and those whom we invited at our triumph, laugh at 
our defeat. ^ 

Custom is commonly too strong for the most resolute re- 
solver, though furnish^ for the assault with all the weapons 
of philosophy.— -Those who are in the power of evil habits, 
must conquer tlTem a8*they/;aii, and conquered they must 
1)6, or neither wisdom nor happiness can be attained ; but 
those who fire not yet subject to their influence, may, by 
timely caution, preserve their freedom ; they may effectually 
resolve to escape the tyrant, whom they will very vainly re- 
solve to conquer. I(//er, 

• 

36.— ON CRUELTY TO INFERIOR ANIMALS. 

Man is that link of the chain of^paiversal existence, by 
which spiritual and corporeal beings are united*: as the num- 
bers and variety of the latter his inferiors are almost infinite, 
so probarbly are those of the former liis superiors ; and as vve 
see that the lives and happiness of those below us ai*e de- 
pendent on our will?, we may reasonably conclude, tliat our 
. lives dbd happiness aie equally dependent on the wills of 
those above us ; accoun^ble, like ourselves, for the use of 
this power, to the Supreme Creator and Governor of all 
things. Should this analogy be well-founded, bow criminal 
will our account appear, wdien laid before that just and im- 
partial Judge ! How will man, that sanguinary, tyrant, be 
able to excuse himself from the charge of those innumerable . 
cruelties inflicted on his unoffending subjects committed to 
his care, formed for his benefit, and placed under his autho- 
rity by. their common Father? whose mtgrcy is over all his 
works, and whp expects that his authority should be exer- 
cised mot only with tenderness and mercy, but in conformity 
to tl!^ laws justice and gratitude. 

. G 2 
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But to what horrid deviations from these benevolent in- 
tentions are we daily witn^ses 1 Nb sm^all part of mankJlld 
derive their chief amusements from the deaths and sufferings 
of inferior animals ; a much greater^ consider Ihem as only 
engines of wood^ or iron, useful in their several occupations. 
The carman drives his horse^ and Ae cfirpenter his nail, by 
repeated blows ; and so long as these produce the desired 
effect, and they both go, they neither reflect nor care whe* 
ther either of them have any sense of feeling. The butcher 
knocks down the stately ox, mth no more compassion than 
the blacksmith hammers a horse-shoe; and plunges his 
knife into the throat of the innocent lamb, with as little re- 
luctance as the tailor sticks his needle into the collar of a 
coat. 

If there are some few, who, formed in a softer mould, view 
with pity the sufferings of these defenceless creatures, there 
is scarce one who entertains the least idea, that justice or 
gratitude can be due to their merits, or their services. The 
social and friendly dog is hanged without remorse, if, by 
barking in defence of his master’s person and property, he 
happens unknowingly to distmrb his rest ; the generous 
liorse, who has carried his ungrateful master for many years 
with ease and safety, >tpjrn out with age and infirmities, con- 
tracted ill his service, is by him condemned to end hk 
miserable days in a dust-cart : and the sluggish bear, in 
contradiction to his nature, is taught to dance, for the diver- 
sion of a malignant mob, by placing red-hot irons under his 
^eet. These, with innumerable otlier' acts of cruelty, in- 
justice, and ingratitude, are every day committed, riot only 
with iinpimity, but without censure, and even without ob- 
servation ; but we may be assured, that they cannot finally 
pass away unnoticed and unretaliated. Jenyns. 


37. EPPK^Te OF SYMPATHY JN TIlii DISTRESSES OP 

OTHERS. ^ 

To examine this point concerning the effect of tragedy in a 
}woper manner, w/n must previously consider, how we are 
affected by the feelings of our fellow- creatures in circum- 
real distress. I am convinced we have a degree 
and that no Small" one, in i[ie reaL.misfoffa*iies 
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^ pains of others ;^for> let the affection be what it will in 
dp^arance^ if it dpes itot make^us sliun such objects^ if^ on 
the contrary^ it induces us to approach them, if it makes us 
dwell upon them ; in this case J suppose we must have a 
delight or. pleasure, of some species or other, in contemplat* 
ing objects of this kind. Bo we not read the atithentic his- 
tories of scenes of this nature with as much pleasure as ro- 
mances or poems, where the incidents are fictitious ? The 
prosperity of no empire, and the grandeur of no king, 
can so agreeably affect in the reading, as the ruin of the 
state of Macedon, and the mstresses of its unhappy prince. 
Such a catastrophe toaches us in history, as mulch as the de- 
struction of Troy does in fable. Our delight, in cases of 
this kind, is vei^ greatfy heightened, if the sufferer be some 
excellent person who sinks undej* an unworthy fortune. 
Scipio an^ Cato are both virtuous characters ; but we are 
more deeply affected by the violent death of the one, and 
the ruin of the great cautte he adliered to, than with the de- 
served triumphs and uninterrupted prosperity of the other ; 
for terror is a passion which always produces delight when 
it does not press too close, aftd pity is a passion accompanied 
with pleasure, l)ecause it arises from love and social affec- 
tion. Whenever we are formed V nature to any active 
purpose, the passion which animates us t(f it is attended 
with delight, or a pleasure of some kind, let the subject 
matter be what it will ; and as our Creator has designed we 
should be united together by so strong a bond as that of 
sympathy, he has ftieroforc twisted along with it a propor- 
^ tionaftle quantity of •this ingredient ; and always in the 
greatest proportion whqje our sympathy is most wanted, in 
the distresses of others. ^ If this passion was simply painful, 
we should shun, with the greatest care, all persons and 
places that could excite such a passion ; as some, who are so 
far gone in indolence as not to endure any stiong impres- 
sion, actually do. But the case is widely different with the* 
greater part of mankind ; there is no spectacle we so eager- 
ly pursue, as that of some uncommon and grievous cala- 
mity r; so that whether the misfortune is before our eyes, or 
whether they are turned back to it in history, it always 
touches with delight'; but it is not an unmixed delight, but 
blBided vith no. small uneasiness. The delight we have in 
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such things, hinders us from shunning scenas of snisny ;,si]d 
tlie pain we feel, prompts us to relief e oijrsdiTOs in 
those who suffer ; and nU this antecedent to any msaning, 
hy an instinct that works us to its own purposes, without 
our concurrence. Buukjb on ike SubUme, 

o 


30 .— ON THK LOVE OF LIFE. 

Age, that lessens the enjoyment of life, increases our desire 
t)f living. Those dangers which, in the vigour of youth, we 
had learned to despise, assume' new terrors as we grow old. 
Our caution increasing as our yearsiincrease, fear becomes 
ill lust the prevailing passion of the mind ; and the smaU 
remainder of life is taken up in uirfeless efforts to keep off 
our end, or provide for a continued existence. 

Strange contradiction in our nature, and to which even 
the wise are liable ! If I should judge of that part of life 
which lies l)6fore me by that whidi I have already seen, the 
prospect is liideous. Exjierience tells me, that my past en- 
joyments have brought no real felicity ; and sensation as- 
sures me, that those 1 have h^lt are stronger than those 
uliicli are yet to come. Yet experience and sensation in 
vain persuade; hope,, mure powerful than either, dresses 
out the distantr prospect in fancied beauty ; some happiness, 
iij long perspective, still beckons me to pursue; and, like 
i losing gamester, every new disappointment increases my 
ardour to continue the game. 

Whence, then, is this increased love dr life, wdiich gi'ows 
upon us with oui years whence comes it, that we thus 
make greater efforts to preserve our existence, at ^ period 
when it becomes scarce worth the keeping? Is it that Na- 
ture, attentive to the ])reservation df mankind, increases our 
u'ishes to live, while she lesson., our enjo]jrxnents ; and, as 
she robs the senses of every pU usure, equips Imagination iu 
the spoils ? would be in.«up}>o^tabIe to an old man, who, 
lu.ide<i with iuhrmities, feared death no more than wnen in 
tlie vigour of manhood ; the numberless calamities of decay- 
ing nature, and tlie^ consciousness of \niryiving every plea- 
sure, would at once induce him, with ^ his own hand, to ter- 
minate the scene of misery ; but happily the contempt of 
dentil forsakes him at a time when it coUld onlyj.be 

7 
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dieW ; and li& acquires an imaginary value> in proportion 
as m real value is np more. ^ 

Our attachment to every object around us increases, in 
geperal, from the length of our acquaintance with it. ** I 
. would not choose/*’ says a Prenclk philosopher, " to see an 
old post palled up, with which 1 had been long acquainted.*’ 
A mind long habituated to a certain set of objects, insensibly 
becomes fond of seeing them ; visits them from liabit, and 
parts from* them wdth reluctance ; from hence proceeds the 
* avarice of the old in every kin^ of possession ; they love the 
world and all that it produces ; they love life and all its ad- 
vantages ; not because it gives them pleasure, bjit because 
they have known it long.^ Goldsmith. 


39. ON THE DIGNITY OP HUMAN NATURE. 

In forming our notions of human nature, we are very apt to 
make a coinjiarison betwixt men and animals, which are the 
only creatures endowed with thought, that fall under our 
M?nse8. Certainly this comparison is very favourable to 
mankind! On the one hand, we see a creature, whose 
thoughts are not limited by any narAv^v bounds either of 
place or time, who carries his researdies into thc^nost distant 
regions of this globe, and beyond this globe, to the planets 
and heaw^nly bodies ; looks backward to consider the first 
origin of tlic human race ; ca.sts his eyes fonvard to see the 
influence of his actions upon posterity, and the judgments 
tyhicli tfill be funned #f bis character a thousand years 
iieuce : a creature, who trices causes and effects to great 
lengths and intricacy ; extracts general principles from par- 
<iculaT appearances ; improves upon his discoveries, corrects 
his mistakes, and makes his very errors profitable. On the 
other hand, we are presented with a creature the very re- 
verse of this ; limited in its observations and reasonings to 
, a senuble objects which surround it ; without curiosity, 
without friresight, blindly conducted by instinct, and arriv- 
ing in a .very short time* at its utmost pirfec||ion, beyond 
, which it is never able to advance a single step. What a 
'difference is there betwixt these creatures! and how exalted* 
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a notion must we entertain of the former, in comparison .of 
the latter ! . ' . Hume's Essd^s. 

^ 


40.~fame, a commendable passion. 

1 CAN by no means agree' with you rin thinking, that the 
love of fame is a passion, which either reason' or religion' 
condemns. I confess, indeed, there are some' who have 
represented it as inconsistent with both' ; and i remember, 
in particular, the excellent author of The Religion of Na- 
ture Delineated', has treated it as highly irrational' and 
absurd'. But surely " 'twere to consider too curiously'," as 
Horatio says to Hamlet, to consider thus'." For though 
fame with posterity should be, in the strict' analysis of it, 
no other than a mere uninteresting proposition', amounting 
to nothing more than that somebody acted meritoriously' ; 
yet it would not necessarily follow', that true philosoj)hy 
would banish' the desire of it from the human breast. For 
this passion may' be (as most certainly' it is) wisely' im- 
planted in our species, notwithstanding the corresponding 
object should in reality' be very different from what it ap- 
pears in imagination'. Do not many of our most refined' 
and even contemplaflive' pleasures owe their existence to 
our mistakes' ? It is but extending' (I will not say, improv- 
ing') some of our senses to a higher degree of acuteness than 
we now' possess them, to make the fairest view's of nature', 
or the noblest productions of art', appear horrid' and deform- 
ed'. To see things as they truly' ahd in themselves' are, 
would not always, perhaps, be of advantage to us Im the ^ 
tellectual' world, any more than in the natural'.. But, after 
all, who shall certainly assure us, tliat the pleasure of virtu- 
ous fsime dies' with its possessor^ and readies not to a farther' 
scene of existence ? There is nothing, it should seem, either 
absurd or unphilosophical ia supposing it possible' at least, 
that theprmses of the good' and* the judicious', that sweetest 
music to iin honest ear in this' world, may be echoed back to 
the mansions of the next'; that the poet's description of ^ 
fancy' may be literally true', and ^though she walks upon 
earth', she may yet lift her head ii;^to heaven'. 

But can it he reasonable to extinguish' a passion whidi 
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nature has universally lighted up' in the human breast> and 
wjS^ we constantl]( find to bur^ with most strength and 
brightness in the noblest' and best' formed bosoms ? Ac- 
cordingly revelation is so far i&om endeavouring (as you sup- 
, pose) to eradicate' the seed which, nature has deeply plant- 
ed, that she rather seems, on the contrary', to cherish and 
fonvard' its growth. To be exalted with honour', and to be 
had in everlasting remembrance', are in the number of those 
encouragements which the Jewish' dispensation olfered to 
the virtuous ' ; as the person jfrom whom the sacred Author 
of the Christian system received his birth', is herself' repre- 
sented as rejoicing tlitt all generations' shou^ld call her 
blessed'. 

To be convinced' of the gre|^t advantage of cherishing tliis 
high regard to posterity, this noble desire of an after life in 
the breath of others', one need only look back upon the his- 
tory of the ancient Greeks' and Romans'. What other' 
principle was it, which produced that exalted strain of vir- 
tue in those' days, that may well serve as a model to these'. 
Was it not the concurrent approbation of the good', the un- 
corrupted applause of the wis6', (as Tully calls it) that ani- 
mated their most generous' pursuits ? 

To confess the truth, 1 have been ^er inclined to think 
it a very dangerous' attempt, to endeavour fb lessen' the 
motives of right conduct, or to raise any suspicion' concern- 
ing thei? solidity. The tempers and dispositions of man- 
kind are so extremely different', that it seems necessary they 
should be called into iiction by a variety' of incitements. 
„,*Thus, ^hile some' are #vjlling to wed Virtue for lier j)er- 
sonal' cliprms, others' aro^ngtiged to take her for the sake 
<»f* her expected dowry' ; |iiid since her followers and ad- 
• mirers have so little hopes from her at present', it were pity, 
methinks, to reason them out of any imagined^ advantage 
in reversion'. ^ Fitzosborne’s -Letters* 


41 .— -THE PHE6ENT LIFE TO BE CONSIDf^BED ONLV AS Tl 
MAY CONpUCE TO TI^E HAPPINESS OF A^^UTUEB ONE. 

; Should a spirit of superior rank, who is a stranger to hu- 
man nature, accidentally ^alight upon the earth, and take *a 
; suiVfy of it:p inhabitants, i^at would his notions of us be ? 
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Would not he thinks that we are a species of beings made 
for quite different ends ap.d purpo&es fhan what we Ibaily 
are? Must not he imagine that we were placed in this 
world to get riches and honours ? Would not he think that 
it was our duty to toil after wealthy and station, and title ? 
Nay, would not he believe we were forbidden poverty by 
threats of eternal punishment, and enjoined to pursue our 
pleasures under pain of damnation? He would certain!} 
imagine that we were influenced by a scheme of duties quite 
opposite to those which are indeed prescribed to us. And 
truly, according to such an imagination, he must conclude 
that we are a species of the roost obedient creatures in the 
universe ; that we are constant to our duty ; and that we 
keep a steady eye on the end for whicli we were sent hi- 
ther. 

But how great would be his astonishment, when lie learnt 
that we were beings not destined to exist in this w orld above 
threescore and ten years ; and that the greatest jwirt of this 
busy species foil short even of that age I How wimld he be 
lost in borror and admiration, when he should know that this 
set of creatures, who lay out^ all their endeavours for this 
life, which scarce deserves the name of existence ; when, I 
say, he should know jhat tills set of creatures are to exist t(» 
all eternity in another life, for which they make no prepara- 
tions ? Nothing can be a greater disgrace to reason, than that 
men, who are persuaded of these tw’o different statr^^s of be- 
ing, should be perpetually employed in providing fur a life 
of threescore and ten years, and n**glecting to make provi- 
sion for that, which, after many nu^riads of years,*- will be_ 
still new, and still liegiiiiiing ; especially when we consider 
tliat our endeavours for making ourselves great, or rich,* or 
honourable, or whatever else we place our happiness in, 
may, after all, prove unsucces.^ful ; whereas, if we constant- 
ly and siuoerely endeavoiu* to make ourselves hapi)y in the 
other hfo, are sure that oux» endeavours will succeed, 
and that we shall not be disappointed of our hope.' 

The following question is started by one of the scliool- 
men . Supposing, the whole body of* the earth were a great 
ball or mass of the finest sand, and, that a single grain or 
particle of this sand should be annihilated every thiusand 
years : Supposing, then, that^you had it in your chdhre to 
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he hAppy sill the while this prodigicnis mass of sand was ocm- 
Bunmig hy this slow method till t|iere was not a grain of it 
left, on condition you were to be miserable for ever after ; 
or^ supposing that you might be happy for ever after, on 
.condition you would be miserably till the whole mass of 
sand were thus annilylated at the rate of one sand in a 
thousand years : which of these two cases would you make 
your choice ? 

It must'be confessed in this case, so many thousands of 

* years are to the imagination as a kind of eternity, though 

in reality they do not bear so great a proportion to that 
duration wliic^ is to foUow them, as an unit does to tlie 
greatest number which you can put together in*iigures, or 
as one of those sands to &e supposed heap. Keason there- 
fore tells us, without any manner of l^esitation, which would 
be the better*part iii this choice. However, as 1 have be- 
fore intimated, our reason might in such a case be so overset 
by the imagination, as to dispose some persons to sink un- 
der the consideration of tlie great length of the first part of 
this duration, and of the great distance of that second du- 
ration, which is to succeed ift. The mind, 1 say, might 
give itself up to that happiness which is at hand, consider- ^ 
ing that is so very near, and that it last so very long. 

But when the choice we actually have before u^is this, whe- 
ther we will choose to be liappy for the space of only three- 
score and ten years, nay, jierhaps, of only twenty or ten 
years, 1 might say of only a day or an hour, and miserable 
to all eternity ; or, oh tli^ contrary, miserable for this short 
term of^ears, and ha[)p^ for a whole eternity ; what words 
are sufficient to express that folly and want of consideration 
which in such a case makes a wrong choice ? 

• I here put the case e^en at the worst, by supposing 

(what seldom happens) that a course of virtue makes us 
miserable in this life ; but if we suppose (as it .generally 
h^pens) that virtue will make us more happy, ev(S^ in this 
lile^ thanti contrary course of vice ; how can we sufficiently 
admire the stupidity or madness of those j^iersons who are 
capable making so alisurd a choice ! ^ 

£very wise man, ther.efore, will consider this life only as 
' St ma}a conduce to the happiness of the other, and cheer* 
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fully sacrifice the pleasures of a few years to those of an 
eternity. ^ , SpectdMr. 


42.— LUXURY AND AVARICE. 


Most of the trades^ professions, and^ ways of living among 
mankind, take their original either from the love of plea- 
sure, or the fear of want. The former, when it becomes 
too violent, degenerates into Luxury, and the* latter into 
Atarice. 

When a government flourishes in conquests, and is se- 
cure from foreign attacks, it naturjf^lly falls into all the plea- 
sures of luxury ; and as these pleasures are very expensive, 
they put those who are addicted io thent’upon raising fresh 
supplies of money, by all the methods of ra])aciousness and 
corruption ; so that avarice and luxury very* often become 
one complicated principle of nature in those whose hearts are 
wholly set upon ease, magnificence, and pleasure. The most 
elegant and correct of aU the Latin historians observes, that, 
in his time, when the most formidable states of the world 
were subdued by the Homans, the republic sunk into these 
two vices of a quite different nature, luxury and avarice ; 
and accordingly describes Catiline as one who coveted the 
wealth of other men, at the same time that he squandered 
away his own. This observation on the commonwealth, 
when it was in its height of power and riclies, holds good of 
ail governments that are settled in a state of ease and 
prosperity. At such times men naturally endeavour to 
outshine one another in pomp and splendour, and, having no 
fears to alarm them from abroad, indulge themselves in the 
enjoyment of all the pleasures tfiey can get into their pos- 
session ; which naturaJlly produces avarice, and an immoder- 
ate^ pursuit after wealth and riches. 

As 1 was humouring myaelf in the speculation of these 
two greft pirinciples of action, I could not forbear throwing 
my thoughts into a little kind of allegory or fable, with 
which I shall here present my reader. 

Tjjere were two very powerful tyrants eng^ed in a per- 
petual war against each other : the name of the first was 
Luxury, and of the second Avarice. The aim of each of 
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them was no less than universal monarchy over the hearts 
of ‘nfankind. Luxijry tfad man]j generals under hixn>, who 
did him great service, as Pleasure, Mirth, Pomp, and 
Fashion. Avarice was likewise very strong in his officers, 

^l>eing fafthfully served by Hunger, Industry, Care, and 
Watchfulness; he h§d likewise a privy counselor who was 
always at his elbow, and whispering something or other in 
his ear : the name of this privy counsellor was Poverty. As 
Avarice had conducted himself by the counsels of Poverty, 

* his antagonist was entirely guided by the dictates and ad- 
vice of Plenty, who was his first counsellor and minister of 
state, and concerted alldiis measures for him, and never de- 
parted out of his sight. While these two great rivals were 
thus contending for einpfre, their conquests were very va- 
rious. Luxury got possession of one^ heart, and Avarice of 
another. The father of a family would often range himself 
under the banners of Avarice, and the son under those of 
Luxury. The wife and husband would often declare them- 
selves on the two different parties ; nay, the same person 
would very often side with one in his youth, and revolt t(» 
the other in liis old age. Indeed the wise men of the world 
stood neuter ; but, alas I their numbers were not consider- 
able. At length, when these two pii^entates had wearied 
themselves with waging war upon one another^ they agreed 
upon an interview, at which neither of their counsellors was 
to be present. It is said that Luxury began the parley, 
and after having represented the endless state of war in 
which they were engftgec^ told his enemy, with a frankness 
nf heart wliich is naturjil to him, that he believed they two 
should be yery good friends, were it not for the instigations 
of JPoverty, that pernicious counsellor, wdio made an ill use 

* of his ear, and filled him i#ith groundless apprehensions and 
prejudices. To this Avarice replied, that he looked upon 
Plenty (the first minister of his antagonist) to he a much 
more destructive counsellor than Poverty, for th^^j: he was 
pff petually suggesting pleasures, banishing all the necessary 
cautions against want, and consequently undermining those 
principles on which the«government of Av^ice was founded. 
At last, in order to an, accommodation, they^ agreed upon 

* this preliminary, that dach of them should immediately 

. misB^his pri'^jy cpuhsellor.* When things were thus far 
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adjusted towards a peace^ all other differences soon 
accommodated^ insomuclp that fot th^ future they reWived 
to live as good friends and confederates^ mid to share be- 
tween them whatever conquests were made on either side. 
For this reason, we noiy find Luxury and Avarice taking 
possession of the same heart, and thc^ same person bc^een 
them. To which I shall only add, that since the discarding 
of tl»e counsellors above mentioned, Avarice supplies Luxury 
in the room of Plenty, as Luxury prompts Avarice in the 
place of Poverty. Spectator, 


4.3. TIIK IMPUDENT AND THE ABSURD. 

Never was a man so much teaseU, or suffered half ‘the un- 
easiness, as I have done this evening between a couple of 
fellows with whom I was unfortunately engaged to sup, 
where there were also several others in ct»mpany. One of 
them is the most invincibly impudent, and the other as in- 
corrigibly absurd. Tlie conversation, where there were a 
thousand things said not worth repeating, made me consider 
with myself, how 'tis that men of these disagreeable dia- 
racters often go great lengths in the world, and seldom fail 
of outstripping mex|,«of merit ; nay, succeed so well, that 
with a load of imperfections on their heads, they go on in 
opposition to general disesteem, while they who are every 
way their superiors, languish away their days, through pos- 
sessed of the approbation and good-will of all who know 
them. 

If we woulu examine into the s^jcret springs of notion in 
the impudent and the absurd, we shall find, though they 
a great resemblance in their behaviour, that they move 
upon very different principles. The impudent are pressing, 
though they know they are disagreeable ; the absurd are 
importunate, because they tlunk they are acceptable : im- 
pudence .is i vice, and absurdity, a folly. Sir Francis Bacon 
talks very agreeably upon the subject of impudence. He 
takes notice, that the Orator being asked, what was the 
first, second, aild third requisite to. make a fine speaker ? 
still, uRswerOd, Action, This, said he, is the very outward 
form of speaking, and yet it is what with the generality has 
jn(]^^force than the most consummate abilities Imjfadence 
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is rest of mankind of the same use which action is to 

The truth is^ the gross of men are governed more by ap- 
pesyrances than realities, and the impudent man in his air 
and behaviour undertakes for himself that he has ability 
and merit, while the modest or diffident gives himself up as 
oiie who is possessed of neither. For this reason, men of 
front carry things before them ^vith little opposition, and 
make so Wilful an use of their talent, that they can grow out 
of humour like men of conseqiyBnce, and be sour, and make 
their dissatisfaction do them the same service as desert. 
This way of thinking hii^ often furnished me wi^^ an apo- 
logy for great men who jonfer favours on the impudent. 
In carrying on the'governmentjof mankind, they are not to 
consider what men they themselves approve in their closets 
and private conversations, but what men will extend them- 
selves farthest, and more generally pass upon the world for 
such as their patrons want in such and such stations, and 
consequently take so much work off the hands of those who 
employ them. 

Far be it that 1 should attedipt to lessen the acceptance 
which men of this character meet wijh in the world ; but I 
humbly propose only, that they who hBre merit of a differ- 
ent kind, would accomplish themselves in some* degree with 
this quality of which I am now treating. Nay, I allow 
these geTftlemen to press as forward as they please in the 
advancement of their^ interests and fortunes, but not to in- 
trude upon others in conversation also : let them do what 
they can with the rich and great, as fj^r as they are suffered, 
but let thom not interrupt the easy and agreeable. They 
may be useful as servants ip ambition, but nlever as associates 
•in pleasure. However, as I would still drive at something 
instructive in every lucubration, I must recommend it to all 
men who feel in thepiselves an impulse towards attempting 
laj^dable actions, to acquire such a degree of assurance, as 
never to lose the possession of themselves in public or pri- 
vate, so far as to be incapable of acting wit^| a due decorum 
on any occasion they are called to. It i'k a ipean want of 
fortitude in a good man/ not to be able to do a virtuou2} ac- 
tion Trith as much confidence as an impudent fellow does an 
' ill dffe. Thife is no way of mending such false modesty. 
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but by laying it down for a rule, that there is nothing 
ful but what is criminal. ^ ^ , TattUr, 

44 .— ON GRIEVING FOR THE BEAU. 

We sympathize even with the dead, and overlooking what 
is of real importance in their situation, that awful futurity 
which awaits them, we are chiefly affected by those circum- 
stances which strike our senses, but can have iib influence 
upon their happiness. It is miserable, we think, to be de- 
prived of the light of the sun ; to be shut out from life and 
conversation ; to be laid in the cold* grave, a prey to corrup- 
tion and the reptiles of the earth ; to be no more thought 
of in tliis world, but to be obliterated in h little time, from 
the affections, and oln^ost from the memory, of their dearest 
friends and relations. Surely, we imagine, can never 
feel too much for those who have suffered so dreadful a ca- 
lamity. The tribute of our fellow-feeling seems doubly due 
to them now, when they are in danger of being forgot by 
every body; and, by the vain honours which w^e pay to 
their memory, wc endeavour, for our own misery, artificially 
to keep alive our melancholy remembrance of their misfor- 
tune. That our syrfipathy can afford them no consolation, 
seems to be (fn addition to their calamity ; and to think tlmt 
all we can do is unavailing, and that, what alleviates all other 
distresses, the regret, the love, and the lamentations of their 
friends, can yield no comfort to them, serves only to exas- 
perate our sense of their misery. I he haj)piness of the 
dead, however, most assuredly, is affected by none {ff these 
circumstances ; nor is it the thou/^dit of these things which 
can ever disturb the profound security of their repose. The 
idea of that dreary and endless melancholy, which the fancy 
nattirally ascribes to their condition, arises altogether from 
our joining Jto the change which has been produced upon 
llieiu, ou** own consciousness of that change, from our putting 
»>urselves in their situation, and from our lodging, "if I may 
be allowed to sa)r so, our own living souls in their inanimated 
bodies, and thence conceiving what would he our emotions 
in this case. ^ It is from this very illusion of the imagination, 
that the foresight of our own dissolution is so terrible' to us, 
.iii^that the idea of these circumstances, which undoulbtfedly 
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can give ub no pain when we are dead^ makes us miserable 
while*ive are alive. And from thence arises one of the most 
important principles in human nature^ the dread of death, 
tiie great poison to tlie happiness, but the great restraint 
upon the injustice of mankind, which, while it afflicts and 
mortifies the individual, guards and protects the society. 

Dr Adam Smith. 


45.— ON REMORSE. 

As the greater and more irrej^arable the evil that is done, 
tiie resentment of tlie sufferer runs naturally the higher ; 
so does likewise the sym})athetic indignation of the specta- 
tor, as well as the sense of guilt in the agent. Death is the 
greatest evil which one man can inflict upon another, and 
excites the highest degree of resentment in those who are 
immediately connected with the slain. Murder, therefore, 
is the most atrocious of all crimes which affect individuals 
only, in the sight both of mankind, and of the person yvho 
has committed it. To be deprived of that which w^e are 
|H)ssessed of, is a greater evil ,than to be disappointed of 
what we have only the expectation. Breach of property, 
therefore, theft and robbery, which* ^e from us what w^e 
are possessed of, are greater crimes than breach of contract, 
wdiich only disappoints us of what w'e expected. The most 
sacred la^’s of justice, therefore, those wdiose violation seems 
to call loudest for vengeance and punishment, are the law's 
which guard the life And person of our neighbour ; the next 
are thos# wliich guard hi^ property and possessions ; and last 
oi all come those which guard what are called his personal 
rights, or what is due to hfin from the promises of others. 

. The violator of the morcfsacred laws of justice can never 
reflect on the sentiments which mankind must -entertain 
w'ith regard to him, without feeling all the agonies ofdiame, 
and horror, and conUernat}on. When his passion is grati- 
and Ife begins coolly to reflect on his past conduct, he 
can enter into none of the motives tvhi^ influenced it. 
They appear, now as detestable to him as tlwy did aUvays to 
' other people. By sympathizing wath the hatted and . ab- 
•horrei^e which other men must entertain for him, he be- 
. come* hi some^ measdre the object • of his own hatred and 
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abhorrence. The situation of the person, who snfiered by 
his injustice, now cfills lii« pfty. . He is grieved ft the 
thought of it ; regrets the unhappy effects of his own con- 
duct, and feels at the same time that they have rendered 
him the proper <»bject of« the resentment and indignation of 
mankind, and of what is the natural g>nsequence of resent- 
ment, vengeance and punishment. The thought of this 
peq»etually haunts him, and fills him with terror and amaze- 
ment. He dares no longer look society in the face, but 
imagines himself as it we’*e rejected, and thrown out from 
the affections of all mankind. He cannot hoj)e for the con- 
solation of sympathy in this his greatest and most dreadful 
distress. The remembrance of his crimes has shut out all 
fellow-feeling with him from the hearts of his fellow-crea- 
tures. The sentiments which they entertain with regard 
to him, are the very thing which he is most afraid of. Every 
thing seems hostile, and he would be glad to fly to some in- 
hospitable desert, where he might never more l>ehold the 
face of a human creature, nor read in tiie countenance of 
mankind the condc^mnatiem of his crimes. But solitude is 
still more dreadful than soeiety. His own thoughts can 
present him with nothing hut what is black, unfortunate, 
and disastrous, the ij^clancholy forebodings of incomprehen- 
sible misery *nnd ruin. The horror of solitude drives him 
back to society, and he comes again into the presence of 
mankind, astonished to appear before them loaded with 
shame and distracted with fear, in order to supplicate some 
little protection from the countenance* i)f those very judges, 
who he knows have already all ^xnaniniously condemned 
him. Such is the nature of that sentiment, which is pro- 
perly called remorse ; of all the sentiments which can evter 
the human breast tlic most dreadful. It is made up of* 
sh^e from the sense of tlie impropriety of past conduct ; 
of grieLfor the effects of it ; of pity for those who suffer by 
it ; and f‘f 1 ne djread and terror of jnmishineiit from the con- 
sciousness cf the justly-j)rovokGd resentment of Ml rational 
creature's. . Dr Adam Smith. 

t' 

46.— ON THE INCREASED LOVE OP LIF^I WITH AGE. 
Chinvang the Chaste, ascending the throne of Chine, com- 
manded that all who were unjustly detMnedsm priseiitdur- • 
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lug tlie pifoediug reigns should be set free. Among the 
number who came to th&k theitj^ deliverer on this occfision, 
there appeared a majestic old man^ who^ falling at the ein« 
peror*s feet, addressed him as follows “ Great father of 
china, behold a wretch, now eigh^y-.five years old, who was 
‘shut up in a dungeon at the age of twenty-two. I was im- 
prisoned, thou^ a stranger to crime, or without being even 
confronted by my accusers. I have now lived in solitude 
and darkness for mure than fifty years, and am grown fami- 
lij!^ with distress. As yet dazzled with the splendour of 
that sun to which you have restored me, I have been wan- 
dering the streets to find out some friend that would assist, 
or relieve, or remember me; but my friends, my family, 
and relations, are all dead, and I urn forgotten. Permit me 
then, O Chinvaiig, to wear out’ the wretched remains (»f life 
in my form en prison, the wails of my dungeon are to me 
more jileasing than the most splendid palace. I have not 
long to live, iuul shall be unhappy, except I spend the rest 
of my days where my youth was passed ; in that prison 
fnnn whence you were pleased to release mo.*' 

The old man’s passion for «onfineinent is similar to that 
we all have for life. We are habituated to the prison, we 
look round with discemtent, ore displ^sed with the abode, 
a)id yet the length of our captivity only increaaes our fond- 
ness for the cell. The trees we have planted, the houses 
\ve Imve, built, or our pewterity now rising around us, all 
sojrve to bind us closer to the earth, and inibittcr our ])art- 
in[.. Life sues the^joung like a new acquaintance: the 
cpmpank)n, as yet unejfiausted, is at once instructive and 
amusing : its company pleases ; yet, for all this, it is but 
littje regarded. To us v?lio arc declinfi;d in years, life ap- 
•pcai^ like an old friend ; its jests have been anticipated in 
fornier conversation ,* it has no new story to make us smile, 
no new improvement with which to suqmse, yet ^ill we 
Igve jt ; destitute oPevery enjoyment, still we love^t ; 1ms- 
bcBid the JKasting treasure with increasing frugality, and feel 
all tlte poignancy of anguish in the fatal s^^ration. 

Sir Philip Mordaunt was young, beautiful, sincere, brave 
—an Englishman. lie had a complete fortunV of his own, 
• and tlje love of the king, his master, which was eqmvalent 
, to rial-es. uyumed all her treasures before him, and 

H 
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promised a long euecession ai happiness. He tasted 
of the entertainments, was disgus^ted eren ag the be- 
ginning. He professed an aversion to living ; was tired of 
walking round the same circle ; had tried every enjoyment, 
and fmd them all grow weaker at every repetition. If 
life be in youth so displeasing,” cried he to himself, what 
frill it appear when age comes on ? If it be at present in- 
different, sure it will then be execrable.” This thought 
imbittercd every reflection ; till, at last, with all the serenity 
of perverted reason, he ended the debate with a pistol ! 
Had this self-deluded man been apprised, that existence 
grows more desirable to us the loriger we exist, he would 
have then laced old age 'without shrinking ; he would have 
boldly dared to live, and served i;hat society by his future 
assiduity, which he basely injured by his desertion. 

Gv^ldsmith. 


47.— ASBM ; AN EASTERN TALE. 

Where Taurus bfts its head above the storm, and present* 
Hdtliing to the sight of the distant traveller but a pro*])ect 
of nodding rocks, falling ton cuts, and all tlie variety of tre- 
mendous nature;^ on ^v^he bleak bosom of this frightful moun- 
tain, seclude from society, and detesting the ways of mett. 
lived Asein the Man-hater. 

Asem had spent his youth 'with men, had shared in their 
amusements, and had been taught to lo\c his felloE^ -crea- 
tures with the lost ardent affection ; *oul, from the tender- 
ness of his disposition, he exhausted aU his foitune ip 
relieving the wants of the distressed. The petitioner never 
sued in vain ; the weary traveller never passed his diipr ; 
lie only desisted from doing good when he had no longer 
the power of relieving. 

From fortune thus spent in benevolence, he expected 
a grateful return from those he had formerly relieved, and 
made his application with confldence of redress* t the Un- 
grateful world soon grew weary of his importunity ; for pity 
is a short-lived passion. ^Ile soon, therefore, began to vieii 
mankind in a very different light from that in wdiicli he had 
iiefore beheld them ; he perceived a tliousand vices ,he 1ia<l 
never before suspected to exist • wherever he,tUTne(IrMgra- 
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titade> dissinitiliition, aijd treachery, contributed to incxease 
. his detestation of tlie% ResoWed, therefore, to continue 
lib longer in a urorld ivnicfa be hated, and which repaid his^ 
detestation wHh contempt, he retired to this region of ster- 
. ility, in order to brood over his rosentment in solitude, and 
converse with the only honest heart ho knew, namely, with 
his own. 

A cave was his only shelter from the inclemency of the 
weather ; * fruits gathered with didiciilty from the moun- 
tain’s side, his only food ; a^d'his drink was fetched, with 
danger and toil, from the headlong torrent. In this manner 
lie lived, sequestered frtnn society, passing the lu>urs in me- 
ditation, and sometime^ exulting tlmt he was able to live 
independently of liis fellow-creatures. 

At the foot of the mountain an extensive lake displayed 
its glassy bo9om ; reflecting, on its broad surface, the im- 
pending horrors of the mountain. To this capacious mirror 
lie would sometimes descend ; and, reclining on its steep 
liaiik, cast an eager look on the smooth expanse that lay lie- 
fore him. “ How lieautifiil,” he often cried, " is nature ! 
how lovely, even in her wildest scenes ! How flnely con- 
trasted is the level ])lain that lies beneath me, with yon aw- 
ful pile that hides its tremendous lieaft in clouds f But the 
beauty of these scenes is no way coinparabfe with theii 
utility ; from hence an hundred rivers are supjdied, which 
distribute lieallli and verdure to the various through 

which they flow. 

** Every ])nrt of ll?e universe is beautiful, juSt, atiiid wise : 
but ma%, vile man, is aaolecisni in nature ; the orfty monster 
in the creation. Tempei^s and whirlwinds have tht^ir use ; 
bill; vicious, ungrateful mcyi is a blot in the fair page of uni- 

• vorsal beauty. Why was I born of that detested species, 

wliose vices, are almost a reproach to the wisdom of the di- 
vine Creator! Were men entirely free from vice,^!!?* would 
be uniformity, harmony, and order. A wo»ld of nmral rec- 
titude shAild be the result of a jierfectJ} moral agent. Why, 
why, Iftcn, O Alla ! must I be thus confiijpd in darkness, 
doubt, and dt^spair ?** • % ^ 

Just as be uttered the word despair, he was going to 
’ plunge into the lajce 'beneath hini, at once to ^ati8fy Ins 

• dou9tif, and put a period. to his anxiety, when he perceived 
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a most majestic l>eing walking on tlje surface of tke water, 
and approaching the bankeon which h^ stood. So unex- 
pected an object at once checked his purpose ; he stopped, 
contemplated, and fancied he saw something awful and di- 
tine in his aspect. • 

** Son of Adam," cried the genius, •*' stop thy rash pur- 
pose ; the Father of the faithful has seen thy justice, th} 
intepity, thy miseries, and hath sent me to afford and ad- 
minister relief. Give me thine hand, and follow, without 
trembling, wherever I shall lead. In me behold the Genius 
of Conviction, kept by the great Prophet to turn from their 
errors thosc^who go astray, not frohi curiosity, but a recti- 
tude of intention. Follow me, be wise." 

Asem now departed from {he water-side in tranquillity ; 
and, leaving his horrid# mansion, travelled to Segastan, his 
native city, where he diligently a]>plied himcielf to com- 
merce, and put in practice that wisdom he had learned in 
solitude. The frugality of a few years soon produced opu- 
lence ; the number of his domestics increased ; his friends 
came to him from every part of the city ; nor did he receive 
them with disdain ; and a ybuth of misery was concluded 
"with an old age of afHuence and ease. Goldsmith 


48.— ON 1 HR ENGLISH CLEUGV, AND POPULAR PREACHERS. 
It is allowed on all hands, that our Fnglibli divine, receive 
a more lil)eral education, and improve tl) at education by fre- 
quent study, more than any otheri» of iJiis reverend profes- 
sion in Eu'fciope. In general, also, it may l)i‘ observed, that 
a greater degree of gentility is apuexed to the character of 
a student in England than elsewhere ; by which means our 
cl^'rgy have an opportunity of seeing better company while 
youn^, and of sooner w earing off tliose prejudices young men 
are apt ts imlnbe even in tl)o best regulated universities, 
and which LiayJbe justly termed the vulgar errors of the 
wdse. 

IV, with these advantages, it is very obvkMa, that 
the clergy are nojwhere so little thought of by the populace 
as here ; anj though our divines are foremost with respect 
to abilities, yet they are found last in the effects o{ tlieir 
Hunistry; the vulgar, in generaL ap^arin^no way^am- 
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pressed with a sense of /eligious duty. 1 am not for whin^ 
ing at the depravity of the tinfts, or for endeavoorkig to 
paint a prospect more gloomy than in nature ; but certain 
i^is, no person who has travelled will contradict me, when 
. I aver, that the lower orders' of mankind, in other countries, 
testify, on every occasion, the profoundest awe of religion ; 
>vhile, in England, they are scarcely awakened into a sense 
of its duties, even in circumstances of the greatest dis- 
tress. 

This dissolute and fearless ^conduct, foreigners are apt to 
attribute to climate and constitution : may not the vulgar, 
being pretty much ne^ccted in our exhortations fiom t&6 
pulpit, be a conspiring cj^use ? Onr divines seldom stoop to 
their mean capacities : and th^y who want instruction most, 
find least in our religious assemblies* 

Whatever may become of the higher orders of mankind, 
who are generally possessed of collateral motives to virtue, 
the vulgar should be particularly regarded, whose behaviour 
m civil life is totally hinged upon their hopes and fears. 

Those who constitute the basis of the great fabric of so- 
ciety should be particularly regarded ; for, in policy as in 
architecture, ruin is most fatal \idien it begins from the 
bottom. •* 

^leii of real sense and understanding preTer a prudent 
mediocrity to precarious popularity ; and, fearing to outdo 
their duty, leave it half done. Their discourses from the 
])ulpit are generally dry, methodical, and uiiaffecting, de- 
livered with the most insipid calmness ; insomuch, that 
should the peaceful preacher lift his head over tMS cushion, 
which he, alone seems to q^dress, he might discover his au- 
dience, instead of being a\^kened to remorse, actually sleep- 

* ing over his methodical and laboured composition. 

This method of preaching is, however, by some called an 
address to reason, and not to passions ; this is styled the 
making of converts from conviction ; but sucb arcvindiffer- 
ently acquainted with human nature, who are not sensible, 
that men seldom reason about their faults 4^ they are com- 
mitted.. Reason is but^ a weak antagoniitf^ when headlong 
passion dictates : in all such ciises, we should arm one'pas- 
' si4A against another ; it is with the human mind as in na- 

• tuF^; from the mixture of two opposites, the result is most 
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fireqaeHtly neiiMtl trattij^uillsty. Tl^ose wlio attempt to Tea* 
mi no out of our follies, b^u at the wvong end, siace the ^ 
attempt naturally presui^poses us capable reason ; but to 
be made capable of this, is one groat point of the cure, r 
There are but few talents requisite to become a p^ular 
preacher ; for the people are easily pleased if they percem 
any endeavours in the orator to please them : the meanest 
quidiiications will work this effect, if the preacher sincerely 
sets about it. Perhaps little, indeed, very little more is re- 
quired, than sincerity aud abjturancc ; and a becoming sin- 
cerity is always certain of producing a becoming assurance. 
^^If you wi^ me to weep, you musisirbi weep yourself “-—is 
so trite a quotation, that it almost demands an apology to re- 
peat it ; yet, though all allou^ the justice Of the remark, Low 
few do we find put it ini{)ractioe ! Our pulpit orators, with the 
most faulty bashfulne&s, seem impressed rathef with an awe 
of their audience than with a just respect for the truths they 
are about to deliver : they, of all professors, seem the most 
bashful, who have the greatest right to glory in their com- 
mibsion. Oolbsmith. 



40. ON yNIVEUSAJU BENEVOLENCE. 

Tiiouou out effectual good offices can very seldom be ex- 
tended to any wider society than that of our own country, 
our good- will is circumscribed by no boundary, ^but may 
embrace the immensity of the universe. We ciinnot form 
the idea of any innocent and sensible bbing, whose happiness 
we shouloi^ot desire, or to whose piiswy, when distinctly 
brought home to the imagination, we sliould not have some 
degree of aversion* The idea of a mischievous, though sen- 
sible being, indeed, naturally provokes our hatred, but the 
ill-will, i.hidh, in this oese, we bear to it, is really the effect 
of the eymjtfjfhy which we feel with the misery and resent- 
ment fi^^those other innocent and sensible beings, whose hap- 
piness is disturbed by its malice. * 

T 1 .is uui'.ier69l benevolence, how noble and generous 
soever, oan be tiiji^urce of no soU 4 happiness* to any man 
who* is not thoroughly convinced that all the inhabitants of 
the u/il verse, the meanest as well as 'the greatest, are, binder 
the immediate care aud protection.of that grert, ben^fvefent. 
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mi Bitwise Brings who directs all the mcwemeats of ub- 
tare ; aad who is dietennmed> bf his own tmalterablo fimm 
fections, to maintain in it^ at all times, the greatest possihle 
qiiantit^ of happiness. To this universal benevoleoee, on 

\ ^ tiie eontrary, the very suspicion qf a fatherless worU, must 
be the most melanchi^y of all refections ; from the tboui^ 
that all the unknown regions of infinite and incomprehi^ 
sible space may be filled witii nothing but endless misery 
and wretchedness. All the splendour of the bluest pros- 
perity can never enlighten tl^e gloom with which so dreadful 
an idra must necessarily overshadow the imagination ; nor, 
in a wise and virtuousoman, can all the sorrow of the most 
afflicting adversity ever dry up the joy which necessarily 
8]>riiig8 from the*habitual an^ thorough conviction of the 
tnith of the contrary system. , 

The ivis^aud virtuous man is at all times willing that 
his own private interest should be sacrificed to the public 
interest of his own particular order or society. He is at all 
times willing^ too, that the interest of this order or society 
should be sacrificed to the greater interests of the state or 
sovereignty, of which it is tmly a subordinate part. He 
should, therefore, be equally willing that uU those inferior 
interests should be sacrificed to the greater interests of the 
universe, to the interest of that great society uf all sensible 
and intelligent beings, of which God himself is the imme- 
diate administrator and director. If he is deeply impressed 
with the liabitual and thorough conviction, that this benevo- 
lent and all-^vise llAng ^oon admit into the system of his 
.guveriftnent no ]»ai*tial^vil which is not nece^^fry for the 
universal good, he must consider all tlie misfortunes which 
may befal himself, his friends, his society, or his country, as 

• necessary for the prosperity of the universe, and therefore as 
what he ought, not only to submit to with cognation, but 
as what be himself, if lie had known all the (^nexioris and 
dependencies of things, ought sincerely and devou1;Jy to have 

^^slied Ihr. 

Nor does this magnanimous resignatioi^^to the will of the 
great Director of the universe, s,eem in ady respect beyond 
the reach of human nature. Good soldiers, Vlio lioth love 

• add 4rust their general, frequently march with more gayety 

• aad^fflacritydo station, from which they never 
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expect to return, than they would to one where there we» 
neither difficulty nor danger. In marching to the latter, 
they could feel no other sentiment than that of the dulness 
of ordinary duty ; in marching to the former, they feel that 
they are making the noblcet exertion wliicli it is possible for 
man to make. They know that theia genenil would not 
have Mered them upon this station, had it not been neces- 
sary for the safety of the army, for the success of the war. 
They cheerfully sacrifice their own little systenis for the 
prosperity of a greater system. They take an affectionate 
leave of their comrades, to whom they wish all liappiness 
and success ; and march out, not only with submissive obe- 
dience, but often with shouts of the most joyful exultations, 
to that fatal, but splendid and honourable*'station to which 
they are appointed. JJo conductor of an army can deserve 
more unlimited trust, more ardent and zealous afiection, 
than the great Conductor of the universe. In the greatest 
public as well as private disasters, a wise man ought to con- 
rider that he himself, his friends and countrymen, have 
only been ordered upon the forlorn station of the universe ; 
that had it not been necessary for the good of the whole, 
they would not have Iweii so onlcred , and that it is their 
^wty, not only with humble resignation to submit to this 
allotment, but to endeavour to embrace it with alacrity and 
j(»y. A wise man should surely be capable of doing what a 
good soldier holds himself at all times in readiness to do. 

The idea of that divine Being, whose benevolence and 
wisdom have, all eternity, contriveti and conducted the 
immense mivchine of the universe, s(^as at all times t6 pro- 
duce the greatest possible quantity^of happiness, isxjertainly 
of all the objects of human contemplation by for the most 
suhlime. Every other thought necessarily appears mean in 
the comparisoiU.* The man uhom we believe to be princi- 
pally oociipie4 sublime contemplation, seldom fails 

to be the^.object of our highest veneration ; and though his 
life should be altogether contemplative, we often rej^dhim 
with u sort of religious respect much superior to that with 
which we look uj|>^n the most active c and useful *8ervaiit of 
commonwealth. The meditations of Marcus Antoninus, 
likjch turn principally upon this subject, have coutribwtdii 
perhaps, to the genera) admimtion of hJo charlct^, 
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than the diflinrent ti^insactious of his just^ merciful^ and 
beneiioent reign. • a 

The administration of the great system of the universe^ 
li^wever^ the care of the universal happiness of all rational 
. and sensible beings^ is the business of Gh)d and not of man. 
To man is allotted a much humUer department^ but one 
nitich more euitable to the weakness of his i)Owers, and to the 
narrowness of his comprehension ; the care of his own hap-^ 
piness^ of that of his family^ his friends^ his country : that 
he is occupied in contemplatiyg the more sublime^ can never 
be an mcouse for his neglecting the more humble department; 
and he must not exposi himself to the charge ^hich Avi« 
dius Cassius is said to^have brought^ perhaps unjustly^ 
against Marcus Antoninus^ tljat while he employed himself 
in philosophical speculations, and qoiitcmplated the pros- 
p€*rity of thft universe, he neglected that of the Roman em- 
pire. The most sublime speculation of the contemplative 
])hilo80pher can scarce compensate the neglect of the small- 
<*fit active duty. l^n Adam Smith. 


f,0.— ON THE ADVANTAOB8 OP A WBLl-CULTIVATED JUINU- 

It is not without reason that those^ho have tasted the 
pleasures afforded by philosophy and literature, have lavish- 
ed upon them the greatest eulogiums. The benefits they 
produce^re too many to enumerate, valuable beyond esti- 
mation, and various as the scenes of human life. The man 
who has a kmAvlodge (ff •the works of God, in the creation 
of the Imiverse, and hi% providential governmen|K»f the im- 
mense system of the material and intellectual world, can 
never be without a cop^us fund of the most agreeable 

• amusement. He can never be solitary; for in the most 

lonely solitude he is not destitute of company and conversa- 
tion : his own ideas are his companions, and hd can )|lways 
converse with his own mind. • * ^ 

^ How ffluch soever a person may be engaged in pleasures, 

or encumbered with business, be vdll ceWainly have some 
moments to spare for thought and reflection. ^ No one who 
has observed bow heavy the vacuities of time hang upon 
‘ od^ds unfurnished, with images, and unaccustomed to think, 

* wiVb% at a kss to make* a just estimate of the advantages ot 

H 2 
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po.s8C&siiig a copuMia stock of ideas^ of whicb the combina* 
tioAS may take a multiplicity of Ibms^ aiid may be varied to 
infinity. 

Mental occupr.tion$ are a pleasing relief from bodily exe^« 
tiens^ and that perpetual, hurry and wearibome attention^ 
which^ in most of the employments of Ijife, must be given to 
objects which are no otherwise interesting than as they are 
necessary. The niind^ in an hour of leisure, obtaining a 
short vacation from the perplexing cares of the world, finds, 
in its own contemplations, a source of amusement, of so- 
lace, and pleasure. The tiresome attention that must be 
given to.an infinite number of thiiigs, which, singly and 
separately Vken, are of little moment, but collectively con- 
sidered, form an important aggregate, requires to be some- 
times relaxed by tliouglits and rcfiections of a more general 
and extensive nature, and directed to objects of which Uie 
examination may open a more spacious field of exercise to 
the mind, give scope to its exertions, expand its ideas, pre- 
sent new combinationp, and exhibit to the intellectual eye, 
images new, various, sublime, or beautiful. 

The time of action iyiil not always cimiinue ; the young 
ought ever to have thi«*txmsidergtiou present to their mind, 
that they must gro^^,.eld, unless prematurely cut off by 
sickness or accident. ’ I'hey ought to contemplate the cer- 
tain approach of age and decrepitude, and consider that ail 
temporal happiness is of uncertain acquisition, mi«xed with 
a variety of alloy, and, in whatever degrei* attained, only of 
a short and precarious duration. , E^cry day brings some 
disappoinV^oent, some diminution of,, pleasure, or soxlie frus* 
tration of hqpe ; and every moment brings us nearer to that 
period, when the present scenes shall recede from the vitsw^, 
aad future prospects cannot be formed. 

This ronsi^ci^tion displays, in a very interesting point of 
view, the iMl^eficial effects of furnishing the mind with a 
stc^k o^ idetis that may amuse it in leisure, accompany it in 
ciditude, dispel the gloom of melandioly, lighten thte pressure 
of misfortune, djssipate the vexations arising from baffled 
projects or disa{»pointed holies, and relieve the that 

season of life where new acquisitions can no more be made, 
and the world can no longer flatter hnd delude us with^iS 
illusory liqpes and promises. . < ' ^ 


9 
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W!hen li£B b^ns^ like a distant landscape^ gradually to 
disappear^ the mini} can then x%$eive no 8 <dace but ita 
own ideas *and reflections. Philosophy and literature will 
tjien furnish us with an inexhaustible souroe of the most 
agreeable amusements^ as religioi) wiU aflbrd it substantial 
consolation. A well^spent youth is the only sure foundation 
of a happy old age : no axiom of the mathematics is more * 
true^ or more easily demonstrated. 

Old age, like death, comes unexpectedly on the unthink- 
ing and unprepared, altliough its approach be visible, and 
its arrival certain. Those wLo have, in the earlier part of 
life, neglected to furiiith their minds with ideas, to fortify 
them by contemplation, and regulate them b*y reflection, 
seeing the seasoiv of youth and vigour irrecoverably past, its 
pleasing scenes uiinihilated, and its brilliant prospects left 
far behind, without the possibility of return, and feeling, at 
the same time, the irresistible encroachments of age with its 
disagreeable appendages, are surprised and disconcerted by 
a change, scarcely expected, or fo^ ^vhich at least they had 
made no preparations^ A person in this predicament, flud- 
ing himself no longer capable*of taking, as formerly, a part 
in the busy walks of life, of enjo3^g its ^active pleasures, 
and sharing its arduous enterprises/^ becomes ])cevish and 
uneasy, tnmblcsome to others, and burdensoane to himself. 
Destitute of the resources of philosophy, and a stranger to 
the amusing jiursuits of literature, lie is unacquainted with 
any agreeable niethtKl of filing up the vacuity left in his 
mind by his iiecessa^ recess from the active scenes of life. 

- All^this is the coTijiequenoe of squandering^way the 
days of youth aud vigour, without acquiring the habit 
o£ thinking. Excepting*the case of the very lowest classes 
• of society, to ivhom indigence has precluded the mesns of 
education, and continued labour has allowed bo leisure for 
reflection, Idie period of human life, sliort as it«j9, is of suf- 
ficient length for the acquisition of a considerable &tUa|c of 
Useful aifd agreeable knowledge ; and the circumi^iioeB eff 
the world afford a superabundance of subjects for contempla- 
tion and inquiry. Tbn various phenomena of the moral as 
well as physic^ world, the investigation of sciences, and the 
' art&ilvnation eommtinicated by literature, are calculated to 
' atMflt attention, ^exercise thought, excite refleojll^, and 
replenish the mind with an isi^te variety of ideas. 
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The man of lettm> <ivlien compared with one that is ii- 
Jiterate^ exhibits nearly th^saxne ccmtraiit as that which ex- 
ists between a blind man and one that can see /and if we ^ 
consider how much literature enlarges the mind^ and how 
much it multiplies^ adjustfi^ rectifies and arranges the ideos^ ^ 
it may wdl be reckoned eqtiivalent to an additional sense. 

It affords pleasures which wealth cannot procure^ and which 
poverty cannot entirely take away. A w^-cultivated mind 
places its possessor beyond the reach of those trifiing vexa- 
tions and disquietudes^ which continually harass and per- 
plex those who have no resources within themselves ; and, 
in some measure, elevates him above' the smiles and frowns 
of fortune. Biolanp* 

• 

51 .— ON THB FORMATION OF LANGUiyCK. 

Carry your thoughts back to the first dawn of language 
among men. Befiect upon the feeble beginnings from 
which it must have risen, and upon the many and great ob- 
stacles which it must have encountered in its progress, and 
you will find reason for the highest astonishment on view- 
ing the height which it has now attained. We admire se- 
veral of the invention^>of art ; we jiluine ourselves in some 
discoveries which have been made in latter ages, serving to 
advance knowledge, and to render life comfortable; we 
speak of them as the boast of human reason. But cDertaiuly 
no invention is entitled to any such degree of admiration as 
that of languaf'e ; which, too, must been the product 
of the firsWitid rudest ages, if, iudee^, it can be considered 
as a human Invention at all. 

•Tliink of the circumstances of mankind when language 
began to be formed. They were a wandering scattered 
race ; no socii^ among them e xcept families ; and the fa- 
mily society 400 very imperfect, as their method of living 
by hunting or pasturage must have separated them fre- 
({'tiently from one another. In this situation, when so much 
divided, and their intercourse so rare, how could any one set 
of sounds, or wrfids, be generally agreed on as the signs of 
their ideas ? Supposing that a few, whom chance or neces- 
' HUity threw together, agreed by some* means upon cestt^ 
by what authdrity could these be propagObcd 
other tribes or families, so as to spread and grow u]> 
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iii^alangu^^ One would think /that, in order to any 
iailguage fixing and«extending iteelf, men must have • been 
previously gathered together in considerable numbers ; so- 
ciety must have been already far advanced ; and yet> <m 
the other hand, there seems to liave been an absolute ne- 
cessity for speech, previous to the formation of society. 
F\>r, by what bond could any multitude of men be kept 
together, or be made to join in the prosecution of any com- 
mon interest, until once, by the intervention of speech, they 
could communicate their wants and intentions to one ano- 
ther ? So that, either how society could form itself pre- 
viously to language, orfiow words could rise into a language 
pr(wiously to society formed, seem to be points attended 
with equal diflicuity. ^nd when we consider, farther, that 
curious analogy which ])revails in th% construction of almost 
all languages^ and that deep and subtile logic on whicli they 
are founded, diificulties increase so much upon us on ali 
iiands, that there seems to be no small reason for referring 
the first origin of all language to divine teaching or inspira- 
tion. 

But supposing language t(r have a divine original, we 
cannot, however, 8upj)ose that a ])esfect system of it was all 
at once given to man. It is much x^re natural to think, 
that God taught our first parents only such* language as 
suited their present occasions ; leaving them, as he did 
in othert things, t(* enlarge and improve it as their fu- 
ture necessities should require. Consequently, those first 
rudiments of speech liave been p(K>r and narrow ; and 
we arc^t full liberty inquire in what inaiiii^ and by 
what steps, language advanced to the state in wl^ch we now 
find it* W 

• If we should 6U])po6e a period before any were in- 

vented or known, it is clear, that men could Atve no other 
method of communicating to others what they fHt, than by 
the cries of ])a8sion, accompanied with supli luotiyns 'and 
^stiires ds were farther expressive of passion. For these are 
the only signs which nature teaches all mqp, and which are 
understood by all. pne who saw another §6ing into some 
place where he, himself had been frightened or exposed to 
daifgar, and who sought to warn his neighbour of the dan- 

• ^esf c9uld coaitrive. no other way of doing so, than by utter- 
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ing those ories, and making those gestures, which aiW Vthe 
signs, of fear ; just as two j$en, at this dgy. would endeavour 
to make themselves be understood by each other^ who 
should be thrown together on a desolate island, ignorant of 
eaxh other’s language* Those exclamatioub^ therf^fore, which ^ < 
by grammarians are called i^tfrjfchon^, uttered in a strong 
and passionate manner, were, beyond doubt, the drst ele- 
menvs or beginnings of speech. 

When more enlarged communication became necessary, 
ann names began to be assigned to objects, in what manner 
can we suppose inen to have proceeded in this assignatiem of 
names, or invention of words ? Undoubtedly, by imii«iting, 
as much a** they could, the nature of the ot)ject which llioy 
named, by tlie sound of the ^ name which they gave to it. 
As a painter, who would represent grass, must employ a 
green colour ; so, in the beginnings of languagV, one giving 
a name to any thing harsh or boisterous, would of course 
employ a harsh or boisterous sound. He could not do 
otherwise, if he meant to excite in the hearer the idea of 
that thing which he sought to name. To suppose words in- 
vented, or names given to things/in a manner purely aibit- 
rery, without any ground or reason, is to suppose an effect 
without a cause. There must always have been some mo- 
tive which led to the assignation of 011c name rather tliau 
another ; and we can conceive no motive which would more 
generally o])erate upon men in their first effort towards lan- 
guage, than a desire to ])aittt, by sjieecli, the objects whicli 
they named, in a manner more or h'ss 6 >mplete, according as 
tlie vocal i^ans had it in their po)yer to effect thit imita- 
tion. 

. Whatet|||objects W'ere to be' named, in which nound, 
I'oise, or ixHHi was concerned, flie imitation by words was 
abundantly ||||||^. Nothing was more natural, than to 
imitate, sound of the voice, the quality of the sound 

or nffise W'Lich l^y external objcxrt made ; and to form its 
name accordingly. Tims, in all languages, we find a mul- 
titude of words ^that are evidently constructed upon this 
principle. A eiiirtain bird is termed the aeckoe, i^m the 
sound which it einits. When one sort of wind is said to 
, whistle, and another to roar ; when a* serpent is saidfiPb/kc.:, 
l|||Qy to buzz, and falling timber toicraa^ ; wlx*n a 

t 
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sai^to flow, and hail to ralik; the analogy between Um 
wdFd and the thing signified is plainly diseernible. • * 

In the names of objects which address the sight only;, 
wjiere neither noise nor motion is concerned, end still mcM 


in the terms appropriated to moral ideas, this analogy ap* 
'pears to fail. Maijy learned men, however, have bera 
of opinion, that though, in such cases, it becomes more ob« 
sGiire, yet it is not altogether lost ; but that, throughout the 
radical wotds of all languages, there may be traced some de- 
gree of correspondence with the object signified. With re-* 
gurd to moral and intcllectum ideas, they remark, that, in 
every language, the teams significant of them, are derived 
from the names of sensible olijects to which they are con- 
ceived to be analogous ; and, uath regard to sensible objects 
]>eTtaimiig merely to sight, they remsyk, that their most dis- 
tiuguisliiiig Qualities have certain radical sounds appropriat- 
ed to the expression of them, in a great variety of languages. 
Stability, for instance, fluidity, hollowness, smoothness, 
gentleness, violence, &c. they imagine to be painted by the 
sound of certain letters or syllables, which have some rela- 
tion to those different states of visible objects, on account of 
an obscure resemblance tvhich the organs of voice are capa- 
ble of assuming to such external qua^ies. By this natural 
mechanism, they imagine all languages to have been at first 
coustiucted, and the roots of their capital words formed. 

• Blaie* 


52. ON^lI^ SUBLIME IN WRTIING. 

Jt is, generally sp(‘akin^g, among the most ancie/ft authors, 
that we ttfe to look for the most striking instances of the 
sublime. The early ages of the wt>rld, and the rude Unim- 

• proved state of society, *are jieculiarly favourable to the 
strong emotions of sublimity. The genius.of men is then 
much turned to admiration and astoiiishxnent. Meeting 
with many objects, *to them new and strange, their imagina- 
tion is kflpt glowing, and their passions are often raised to 

the utmost. They think, and express themselves, boldly, 
and without restrq^'nt. In the progress^f society, the 
genius and manners of men undergo a ch&ngd more ftvour- 

* dfSe^o accuracy, than to strength or sublimity. 

. all writings, ancient or modem, the Sacred Scriptures 
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aflbrd us tbe highett i&kirt»nces the sublime. Th4t de- 
scriptions of Deity in them are wonderfully noUe, bdth 
from the grandeur of the obj^> and the manner of repre- 
senting it. What an assemblage^ for instance^ of awful a^d 
sublime ideas is presented to us^ in that passage of the, • 
XVIlIth Psalm^ where an appearance of the Almighty is 
described i In my distress I called upon the Lord ; ho 
heard my voice out of his temple^ and my cry came before 
him. Then the earth shook and trembled ; the foundations 
also of the hills were moved j; because he was wroth. He 
bowed the heavens and came down^ and darkness was under 
his feet ; and he did ride upon a cherubs and did fly ; yea, 
he did fly npon the wings of the wind. He made darkness 
his secret place ; his pavilion round about him were dark 
waters and tliick clouds of the sky.'* We see with what 
propriety and success the circumstances of Oarkness and 
terror are applied for heightening the sublime. So, also, 
the prophet Habakkuk, in a similar passage ; He stood, 
and measured the earth ; he beheld, and drove asunder the 
nations. The everlasting mountains wore scattered ; the 
perpetual hills did bow; his ways are everlasting. The 
mountains saw thee, and they trembled. The overflowing 
of the water passed by< The deep uttered his voice, and 
lifted up his ^ands on high.'*^ 

Tlie noted instance, given by Longinus, from Moses, 
God said. Let there be light, and there was light',*' is not 
liable to the censure, which was passed on some of his in- 
stances, of being foreign to the suijeef. It belongs to the 
true subhu^p ; aud the sublimity of arises from the strong 
conception 'it gives of an exertion of *power, producing its 
effiset with the utmost sjieed and facility. A thought of 
the &me kind is magniflcently amplified in the following 
passage of Isoiah (chap. xliv. 27, 28.) " Thus saith the 
Lord, th/ Rjedeemer, and he that formed thee from the 
wond), I am the Lord that intiketl: all things, that stretcheth 
forth the heavens alone, that spreadeth abroad thd' earth by 
myself— tha^' saitjh to the deep, Bo dry, and I will dry up 
thy livers ; tliA saith of Gyrus, He i.'t my Shepherd, and 
shall, perform all my pleasure ; even saying to Jerusalem, 
shedt he built ; and to the templf, Thy foundatibf& 
ii|pW|a^d.'* There is a passage in the PsabBss, 
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Reryfe to be mentioned i^der this bead ; ** God/" says the 
PsiUinifit^ ** stilleth the noise of the seas^ the noise of their 
wavesj and the tumults of the people/* The joining toge- 
ther two such grand objects, as the raging of the waters^ and 
the tumults of the people, between whi^ there is such re- 
semblance as to form a very natural association in the fancy, 
upd the representing them both as subject, at one moment, 
to the command <if God, produces a noble effect. 

Homer is a poet, who, in all ages, and by all critics, has 
been greatly admired for sublimity ; and he owes much of 
his grandeur to that native and unaffected simplicity, which 
characterizes his mannef. His description of hosts engag- 
ing ; the animation, the fire, the rapidity, which he throws 
into his battles, present to ever^r reader of the Iliad frequent 
' instances of sublime writing. His ii|/;roductiou of the gods 
tends often td heighten, in a high degree, the majesty of his 
warlike scenes. Hence Loiiginus bestows such high and 
just commendations on that passage, in the XVth ]l^ik of 
tiie Iliad, where Neptune, when preparing to issue forth 
into the engagement, is described as shaking the mountains 
with his steps, and driving his chariot along the ocean. 
Minerva arming herself for fight in the Vth Book ; and 
Apollo, in the XVth, leading on thl( Trojans, and flash- 
ing terror with his A^gis on the face of the Greeks, are similar 
instances of great sublimity added to the description of bat- 
tles, by the appearance of thot»e celestial beings. In the 
XXth Book, where all the gods take part in the engage- 
ment, according as tlfey S 4 »vt»rally favour either the Grecians 
or tlie Trojans, the poe^s genius is signally disnl^ed, and 
the description rises into tjie most awful magnificence. All 
nature is represented as ly commotion. Jupiter thunders 

* in tlie heavens ; Neptune strikes the earth mth hjs trident ; 
the ships, the city, and the mountains shake ; the earth 
trembles to its centre; Pluto starts from Ids throne, in 
dread, lest the secrets of the infernal region^ should Jbe laid 
open to tlfb view of mortals. 

The works of Ossiaii abound with samples of the 
sublime* The 8ubjeqts«of which that authoi^riintl^and the 
manner in which he writes, are particularly*favourable to it. 

• H^MMsesses all the. plain and venerable manner of the an^ 

^iQes. iHc deals in no superfluous or gaudy orna- 
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xnenti; Imt tlufBws bis im^ages with a rapid eoi^se. 
!!€«$» which endUca th^mito strike thei»xnind with the great* 
eat force. Among poets of more polished times, we are to 
look for the graces <rf coitect writing, for just proportion* of 
parts, and skilfiiUj coBBected narration. In the midst of 
smiliiig seeaeiy and pleasurable themes, the gay and beau- 
tiful will appear, undoubtedly, to more advantage. But 
amidst the rude scenes of nature and of society, such as 
Ossian describes; amidst rocks, and torrents, and whirl- 
winds, and battles, dwells the sublime ; and naturally asso- 
ciates itself with the grave and solemn spirit, which distin- 
guishes the author of Fingal. iks autumn's dark storms 
pour from two echoing hills, so towards each other approach- 
ed the heroes. As two dark streams from high rocks meet, 
and mix, and roar mvthe plain ; loud, rough, and dark, in 
battle, met Lochlin and Innis-fail ; chief mited his strokes 
with chief, and man with man. Steel clanging sounded on 
ateeL Helmiets ore deft on high ; blood bursts, and smokes 
around. As the troubled noise of the ocean when roll the 
waves on high ; as the last peal of the thunder of heaven ; 
such is the noise of battle. As roll a thousand waves to 
the rock, so Hwarsaa^s host came on ; as meets a rock a thou- 
sand waves, so Innijh'fail met Swaran. Death raises all his 
voices around, and mixes with the sound of shields. The 
field echoes from wing to wing, as a hundred hammers that 
fell by turns on the red sun of the furnace. As hundred 
winds on Morven ; as the streams of a hundred hills ; as 
douds fiy snc<*e88ive over the heaiiens ; or, as the dark ocean 
assault^ t])e sliore of the desert ;r so roaring, so vast, so 
terrible, iiie armies mixed on Lenars echoing heath. The 
groan of tlte people spread over the hills. It was like the 
thunder gf night, when the douds burst on Cona, and a 
thousand ghosts shriek at once on the hollow wind.” Never 
were imag<'K of more awful sublimity employed to heighten 
the terror of battle. Blair. 
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L-— OUR NATURAL FONDNRSR FOR HISTORY^ AMD ITS TRUK 
• USB. 

Thk love of history seeiits inseparable from human nature^ 
because it seems inseparable *from self-love. Tlie same 
principle in tliis instance carries us rorward and backward* 
to future and to past ages. We imagine that the things 
which affect us must affect posterity ; this sentiment runs 
through mankind* from Csesar down to the parish-derk in 
Pope's MisceUauy. We arc fond of preserving* as far as it 
is in our frail power* the memory of our own adventures* of 
those of our own time* and of those that preceded it. Rude 
heaps of stones have been raised, and nigler hymns have been 
composed, for this purjiose* by nations who had not yet the 
' use of arts and letters. To go no farther Imck* the triumphs 
of Odin were celebrated in Runic songs* and the feats of our 
British ancestors were recorded in those of their bards. The 
savages of America Ifhve^tlie same custom at this day ; and 
long historical ballads of their hunting and wars ar6 sung at 
all their funerals. There is no of sayiif^ how this 
passion grows among all Civilized nations* in proportion to 
• the means of gratifying h : but let us observe* that the 
same principle of nature directs us as strojigly*' and more 
generally* as well as more early, to indulge our own curi- 
osity* instead of preparing* to gratify that of others. The 
''^hild heafkeus with delight to the tales of his nuirse ; he 
learns to read* and he devours with eagerness fabulous 
legends and novels. | Ip riper years he api)liiaAiH8torv*. or 
to that which he takes for history* to authori&eoibnignoe : 
AMlf aven in age, the desire of knowing what has happened 
: tff menjtyieldfs to the desire alone of relating what has 
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ha^[»ned to ouroelves* Thus history, tme or false, sjf^eaks 
to onr passions always. {Vhat pity is^^it, that even the oest 
should speak to out Understandings so seldom ! That it does 
so, we have none to blame but ourselves. Nature has dene 
her part. She has opened this study to every man who can 
read and think : and what she has ma^e the must agreeable, 
reason can make the most useful application of our minds. 

Nature gave us curiosity to excite the industry of our 
minds ; but slie never intended it to be made the principal,^ 
inucli less the sole object of their application. The true and 
iwoper object of this application, is a constant improvement 
in private and in public virtue. An application to any 
study, that tends neither directly nor indirectly to make ns 
better men, and better citizens, is at best but a specious and 
ingenious sort of idleness, to use an expression of Tillotson ; 
and the knowledge we acquire is a creditable kind of igno- 
rance, nothing more. This creditable kind of ignorance is, 
in my opinion, the whole benefit which the generality of men, 
even of the most learned, reap from the study of history ; 
and yot the study of history seems to me, of all other, the 
most proper to train us up t^ private and public virtue. 

Bolingbroke. 

<«* - - -- 

a 

2 .— ON BIOGRAPHY. 

It is one great advantage of classical studies to tboLe who are 
fortunate enough to enjoy them, that in acquiring the lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome, we jnseusibly contract an ac- 
quaintance with some of the most « illustrious characters of 
anti<j[Uity, (ind are partially admitted into their venerable 
society. We learn to accoropanj a Solon and a Lycurgu^ 
in Ibeir legislative labours ; we hear a Plato and a Socrates 
phRosophize, ti^Hmuer and a Ptrgil sing. From a Tally we 
are early warmed by the glow of eloquence With the love 
of our cui&try j from a Pliny we imbibe sentiments that 
heigliten tlie social and domestic affections, and endear man 
to man At the contemplation of such monsters as the 
classic paG?e^«^awietimes pourtrays, the^ ingenuous mind re- 
volts : h, Tiberius^ a Nero, or a Sejanuh, rouses the indig- 
nant feelings of the soul ; and we learn to apprecic.t-^ 

tte the sanguinary tyrant and the worthless niiiA.** 
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amiiM the splendour of usurped power^ and the flattery of 
grovelling sycophants^ * ^ 

To a certain degree the virtues of the ancients ought to 
inspire emulation^ and are worthy of being precedents to all 
posterity ; but that soft charm urhich a pure religion and 
more liberal notions diffuse c^ver Christian manners^ that 
animating prospect which is now held out to encourage laud<* 
able endeavours^ and those terrors which are denounced 
against nefarious actions, could not operate on classical ages, 
hNMause they were unknown. 

Biography is not only valualtle as an example to imitate, 
but as a beacon to wam. The impartial distribution of 
posthumous fame or censure must have some efllfct on the 
most callous and vunpriiibipled. The thought of being 
handed down to posterity iii cdlours of infamy, must fre- 
quently repress the vicious machination, and forbid the 
atrocious deed. The love of rejmtatiou was implanted in 
our natures for the wisest and iioblc«>t ends. Few possess 
tliat unenviable magnanimity which can render them indif- 
ferent to public opinion ; or are so sunk in the apathy of 
vice, as to feel no melody in thu sound of deserved applause*. 

To praise desert can scarcely fail to be a stimulus to vii- 
tuous actions. Those who have Inmciited or enlightened 
mankind, should receive commendation with n^ niggardly 
' hand. The flowers strewed 011 the grave of merit is the 
most gr.it^ul iiiceusc to living worth. How often has the 
sight of the monuments in Westminster Abbey inspired the 
martial enthusiasm, tlfcj flame of patriotism, or the emulatkm 
of geiiias in the youthfuf breast I There are genertkus pas- 
sions in the soul of man, which frequently lie dormant till 
son\e exciting cause serv& to wake their susceptibilities, 
and give imjmlse to their tiative direction. Even a well- 
written amiable life has tempted many to live weH. 

British Nepos, 


3 .— CHABACTBR OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

There ,are few persoj^ages in history, who* mo ^[e 

exposed to the calumny of enemies, and the udulktiOq 01^ 
than Queen EKzabeth ; and yet there is scarce any 
j^ j ipae reputat^n has been more ceftainly determined by the 
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posterity. The unusual length of her 
sdRuaistration^ and the otrong /eatui'es of her dbaracter^ 
two able to OTmosne all pejudices ; and obliging her de- 
tractors to abate much of their invectives^ and her admirers 
somewhat of their panegyrics^ have at last^ in spite of poli- 
tieal fherions^ and> what is more, of, religious animosities, 
produced an tthiforni judgment with regard to her conduct. 
Her vigour, her constancy, her magnanimity, her penetra- 
tion, vi^ance, and address, are allowed to merit the highest 
praises, and appear not to have been surjiassed by any per- 
son who ever filled a throne. A conduct less rigorous, less 
imperious, more sincere, more indul^nt to her people, would 
have been requisite to form a perfect character. By the 
force of her mind, she control!^ all her more active and 
stronger qualities, aqd prevented them from running into 
oRcesB. Her heroism wa.M exempted from all "temerity, her 
frugality from avarice, her friendship from partiality, her 
enterprise from turbulency and a vain ambition. She guarded 
not herself with equal care, nor ec^ual success, from less in- 
firmities ; the rivalship of beauty, the desire of admiration, 
the jealousy of love, and the' sallies of anger. 

Her singular talents for government were founded equally 
on her temper and tjii her capacity. Endowed with a great 
command over herself, she soon obtained an uncontrolled 


ascendant over the people ; and while she merited all their 
esteem, by her real virtues, she also engaged their«Qffections, 
l)y her pretended ones. 

Few sovereigns of England succpedddto the throne in more 
difficult^rcumstances ; and none e\er conducted th(^govem- 
ment witlf such uniform success and felicity. Though un- 
acquainted with the practice of toleration, the true secret of 
managing religious factions, she^ preserved her people, by 
hv^^r superior prudence, from those confusions, in which theo- 
logical contr(tt’'er8y had involved alltl^o neighbouring nations. 
And, though her enemies wero the most powerful j)rinccs 
ill Europe, the most active, the most enterprising, the least 
scrupulous, tJie p^as able, by her vigour, to make deep im- 
r^osbions- o»^?fteir state. Her owq. ^eatness, un the mean 
rim'll r^maified tintouched and unimpaired. 

* The wise ministers and brave wiirriors, who floufidk^ 
Kuring her reign, share tlie praise *of her suasess ; 
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*'* Stead of lessenmg the applause due to her^ dwy ttmke gveat 
addition to it. They airowed t]^eir advancement to 
choice. They were supported by her ccmstancy ; and with 
all their ability, they were nerer able to acquire any undue 

* ascendant over her. 

* In her family, in her court, in her kingdom, die remained 
equally mistress. The force of the tender passions was 
great over her, but the force of her mind was still superior ; 

* and the combat, which her victory visibly cost her, serves 
only to display the firmness of her resolutions, and the lofti« 
nc&s of her amfiitious sentiments. 

The fame of this prinacss, though it has surmounted the 
prejudices both of faction and of bigotry, yet li^ still ex- 
posed to another prejudice^, which is more durable, because 
^ more natural, and which, acc(Ja'ding to the different views 
in wliich we survey her, is capable either of exalting beyond 
in4*asure, or diminishing the lustre of her character. This 
prejudice is founded in the consideration of her sex. When 
we contemplate her as a woman, we are apt to be struck 
with the highest admiration of her qualities and extensive 
» capacity ; but w'e aie also apt to require some more softness 
of disposition, some greater lenity of temper, some of tliose^ 
amiable weaknesses, by which her sex isudistinguished. But 
the true method of t'stimatiug her merit is, to ^ay aside all 
these considerations, and to consider her merely as a rational 
being, pliycd in authority, and intrusted with the govern- 
ment of mankind. We may find it difficult to reconcile our 
fancy to lier as a mistress ; but her qualities as a sovereign, 
though some considerable exceptions, are the object of 
undisputed applause and admiration. jIIvmk. * 


4.— CBAHACrKR OF MR PITT. 

The secretary' stood alone'. Modern degeneracy' liad not 
reached' him. Original' and unaccommodating', the fea- 
tures of his charactei ' had the hardihood of antiquity His 
.ftigust ini^'d' overawed majesty itself'. No s'tate chiCiinery', 
no narrow system of vicious politics', no idle contest for mi- 
nisterial. victories', s^k him to the vulgai^Jg;^ of t he 
great' j but overbearing', persuasive', and iin|^)raL/k!Sftne', 

’ , hi^ljject' w^as England', his ambition' was fame'. Witlmgl* ^ 
- diii^^irg', he destroyed' party ; without corrupting', he " 
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a venal age imaaimaug\ France' sunk' beneath him* Witti 
ctie' halid he smotethe hqiase of Bourbon'^ and wielded in 
the 'other' the democracy of £ngland\ The sight of hia 
mind' was infinite^ ; and his scliemes were to aifoct> 
England'^ not th^ present' age only^ but Europe' and pos« 
terity\ Wonderful were‘the means' by which these schenteb 
were aconmplished' ; always seasonaKie^ always adequate', 
the suggestions of an understandAg animated by ardour', 
and enlightened by prophecy\ 

The ordinary feelings which make life amiable and indo- 
lent' were unknown' to him. No domestic difficulties', no 
domestic weakness' reached him ; but aloof from the sordid 
occurrences of life', and unsullied by its intercourse', l&e 
came occasionally' into our system, ••to coupsel' and to decide'. 

A character' so exalted', so strenuous', so various', t>o au- 
thoritative', astonished' a corrupt age, and 4 .thc treasury 
trembled at the name of Pitt' through all her classes 
of venality'. Corruption imagined', indeed, that she liad 
found defects' in this statesman, and talked much of the in« 
consistency of his glory', and much of the ruin of the vic- 
tories' ; but the history of hj^ country', and the calamities 
of the enemy', answer^' and refuted' her. 

Nor were his polHical' abilities his only' talents. His 
eloquence' igas an a»fa' in the senate, i)eculiar' and sponta- 
neous', familiarly expressing gigantic sentiments' and in- 
stinctive wisdom' ; not like the torrent of DemoslJienes', oi 
the splendid conflagration of Tally' ; it resembled sometimes 
the thunder', and sometimes the musui' of the spheres. He 
did uot^ouduct the understanding through the painful sub- 
tility of ^gmnentatlon' ; nor was^he for ever on the rack 
of exertion' ; but rather lighte^d' upon the subject, and 
reached the point' by the flaihing^ of the mind', which', like 
those of his eye', were felt', Imt could not be ftJlowed'. 

Upon the wWe', theie s in this man something that 
could create'* subvert', or reform'; an understanding', a 
spirit',' and an eloquence', to summon mankind ,^o society*', 
or to break the bonds of slavery' asunder, and to rule the 
wUdness qfj^''^minds with unboun(frd authority'^, some- 
at cculd^ establish' or overwUeStn' empire, and strike 
in the world that should resound through th^sgjp- 
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S^TSB 9IBOE or Qirsxnc, and thb wath Of oBNfym. 

’ VOiUfB^ 

Tf^ERK now remained but one gtand and docbive blow tib 
put all Nortli America into tbe possession of the English <; 
&nd this was the taking of Queb^> the capital of Canada^ a 
city handsomely built> populous^ <ai'd ilourislbing. Admiral 
Saunders was ajipointed to command the naval part of the 
expedition ^ the siege by land was committed to tho con* 
duct of General Wd.fe, of whom the nation had great ex* 
]>ectations. This young soldiei^ who was not yet thirty- five, 
had distinguished hims(Jf on many former occasions^ parti* 
cularJy at the siege of Louisbnrg ; a part of tht* success of 
which was justly ascribed to him> who, without being in* 
debted to family or connexions^ had raised liimself by merit 
to his present* command. 

Indeed^ when wo consider the situation of Quebec, on 
the side of a grt'at river, the fortifications with which it was 
secured, tlie natural strength of the country, tbe great num- 
ber of vessels and floating batteries tho enemy had provided 
for the defence of tlie river, tli^? numerous bodies of savages 
continually hovering round the British army, there appe vrij 
such a combination (»f (b'fiiculties as nigbt discourage andT 
perplex tin* most lesolute comniandcrl The general him- 
self seemed perfectly sensible of the difficulty of the under- 
taking. Ait or staling, in a letter to the ministry, the dangers 
they pr(»sented — “ I know,” said he, that the affairs of 
Great Britain rerpiiH* the most vigorous measures. But 
then thf courage of a bauclful of brave men slioulcJ b<* everted 
only where there is some hope of a favoural)le uvent. At 
present the difficulties afe so various, that ^ am at a loss 
how to determine.” Thelmly jwospect of attempting the 
town with success, was by lauding a body of trooj)s in the 
night below the town, who were to clamber up the banks of 
the river, and take possessjpn of the ground on tlie back of 
•*che city. • This attempt, however, appeared partA;ularl\ 
discouraging. The stream was rapid, thg shore shelving, 
the banks above line^ with seiitinelN, the pla ^j^o^ ^ 

narrow as to 1>^ easily missed in the dark, and <iiie''s^jefjgwoss " 
' iiC' diO ground such asiiardly to be surmounted in the day- 
• •All theiye difficultias, howevef, were surmounted by the 
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conduct of the imd the bravery of the men. Ckdonel 

Ihfw^ iHitb tbe liplt in&itf ry and fhe ^igUanders, iiscended 
tbe viMdy pKecijdoeti triA admirable oourage and activity^ 
ilfed dialodj^ a small body of troops tbat defended a narrpw 
|NStbii^ up the bank : thus a few mounting, tbe general drew 
th 3 raft up ib coder as tiiey arrived.i*^Mon&ieur de Mont- 
oslm, the Frencb commander^ was no sooner apprised that 
tbe British had gained these heights, which he had confi- 
dently deemed inacoessiUe, than he resolved to hazard a 
battle ,* and a furious encounter quickly began. This was 
one of the most desperate ‘engagements during the war. 
The French general was slain j die second in command 
shared the*same fate. General Wolfe was stationed on the 
right, where the attSfck '\yas warml^t ; asrhe stood conspicu- 
ous in the first line, he had'' 1>een aimed at by the enemy's 
marksmen, and received a shot in his wrkt, wJich, however, 
did not oblige him to quit the field. Having wrapped a 
handkerchief round his hand, he continued giving orders 
without the least emotion* and advanced at the head of tlic 
grenadiers with their bayonets fixed; but a second baU, 
more fatal* pierced bis breas*- ; so that, unable to proceed, 
^ be leaned on the shoulder of a soldier who was next him. 
Now struggling in the agonies of death, and just expiring, 
he heard a toicc cry, They run !” upon which lie seemed 
for n moment to revive, and asking who ran, was informed 
the French. Expressing his surprise that they ran so soon, 
and unable to gaze any longer, he sunk on the soldiers 
breast, and hi® last words were, I fae happy.” Perhaps 
the loss^bf the British that day was greater than i!he con- 
quest of Canada was advantageous. But it is the lot of 
mankind only to know true merilf’on that dreadful occasion, 
when they are going to lose it. ^ 

llte surroucler of Quebec w as tfhe consequence of this vic- 
tory ; and wjth it soon after the total cession of all Canada. 
The French, indeed, the following season, made a vigorous 
effort t6 Ti^take Iho fdty ; hut by tbe resolution of govcmolr 
Muriay, and the appearance of a British fleet under the 
Colville, they were ^liged to abai'dou the 
*enterj1t^e. • Golubxuth. 
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6.-*-**TinS CHAIUCTBR OF JVJLtOS CMBAiSU ^ 

CiBSAR was efndowed with every great a&d noUe qtiaUlgf^ 
oqvld exalt human nature^ and gi?e a man the ascen^nsl in 
society : formed to excel in peace as well as in war ; prondU 
*dent in counsel ; fearless in actioii ; and eacecating what he 
had resolved with an amazing celerity ; generous beyond 
measure to his friends; placable to his enemies; and for 
parts, learnings eloquence^ scarce inferior to any man. His 
orations were^admglred for two qualities^ which are seldom 
found together^ strength and* elegance ; Cicero raitks him 
among the greatest orators that Rome ever bred ; and Quin«> 
tiliaii says, that he spoke with the same forc«f with which 
he fought ; and if he hall devoted himself to the bar^ would 
have been the only man capable of rivalling Cicero. Nor 
was he a master only of the politer urtb ; but conversant 
also with the most abstruse and ciitical parts of learning; 
and, among other works which he published, addressed two 
books to Cicero, on the analogy of language, or the art of 
speaking and writing correctly. He was a most liberal pa- 
tron of wit and learning, whosoever they were found ; and 
out of his love of those talents, ^ould readily pardon those 
who had employed them against himself ; rightly jiidging, 
that by making such men his friends, lie shoul^ draw praises 
from the same fountain from which* he had been aspersed. 
His capkal passions were ambition and Ipve of pleasure ; 
which he indulged in their turns to the ||keatest excess ; 
yet the first was al#a}t^ predominant; to Which he could 
easil 3 ^:icrifice all the ^arms of the second, and dSraw plea« 
sure even from toils and dangers, when they ministered to 
his glory. For he thought Tyranny, as Cicero says, the 
greatest of goddesses ; abd had frequently in his mouth a 
verse of Euripides, which expressed the image' of his soul, 
that if right and justice were ever to be violated, they were 
to be violated for the sak^ of reigning. TJiis was the chief 
end and purpose of his life ; the scheme that he had formed 
from hih e.irly youth ; so that, as Catj truly declared of 
him, he came with ^pety and meditation subversion 

of |he republip. He used to say, that there wt*re tCv^oiliings ^ 
-si*eo#8sary to acquire *and to support power-— soldiehs and 
whidi yet depended mutually upon each other; 
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with money theiiefore he proTided soldiers^ and with soldiers 
ejftcnt^d money ; end Was^of all men^ the most r^iunoiis 
in nlundering both friends and foes ; sparing neither prince^ 
state^ nor temple^ nor even private persons, who were 
toown to possess any shai^ of treasure. His great abilities 
would necessarily have made him one of the first citizens of 
Borne ; but disdaining the condition of a subject, he could 
never rest till he made himself a monarch. In acting this 
last part, his usual prudence seemed to fail him ; as if the 
height to which he was mounted had turned his head, and 
made him giddy : for, by a vain ostentation of his power, 
he destroyed the stabihty of it : anebas men shorten life by 
living too fai»t, sohy an intemperance of reigning, he brought 
his reign to a violent end. o MidulutOn. 

« 

7.— THE CHARA(*TEru OP CATO. 

Ip we consider the character of Cato W'ithout prejudice, he 
was certainly a great and worthy man : a friend to truth, 
virtue, liberty ; yet, falsely measuring all duty by the ab- 
surd rigour of the stoical lulo, he was generally disapjiointed 
of the end which he sought by it, the liappiness both of his 
private and ]mblic WCc. In his private conduct he was se- 
vere, morose ; banishing all the softer aficctions, 
/AS natural enemies t(» justice, and as suggesting false motives 
of acting, from favour, clemency, and compassion : in public 
affairs he was |||b same ; had but one rule of policy , to ad- 
here to what w^s right, without regard to time or circum- 
stances, Ox even to a force that could control him; for, kistead 
of mantigingilhe power of the great, so as to mitigate the ill, 
or extract any good from it, he wa& urging it always to acts 
of \iolenee b) u perjictiial defiaudj; so that, with the best 
intentions iii ibe world, he oftt a did great harm to the re- 
public. l^liis uas his gener.d behaviour; yet, from some 
particular f u t*, it appears that hip strength of mind was not 
alwajs knpi egnable, but had its weak places of p.ide, am- 
bhion, and party zeal ; uliicli, when managed and fi.ittered 
toacert liiingi t/ would betray him vAmetimes int(A mea- 
•^Sures ciiirri^ to his ordinary rule of ri^t and truth. Tlie 
art of his life was agreeable to his nature and philp\ow 
: when he could no longer be what' he had beeii,®Aj: 
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when the ills of life overbalanced the ^ood^ 
principles of his sect} was a just ^ause for dying, he.^t an 
end to his life with a spirit and resolution which wa)(jyU 
infilco one imagine, that he was glad to have found an occa«i« 
sioii of dying in his proj«er character. On the whole^ bis 
life was rather admirable than amiable ; it to bo p^ai&od> 
rather than imitated. Middleton. 

• ^ 
8.— A COMPARISON Olg CiESAlt WITH CATO. 

As to their oxtractioiL years, and eloquence, they were 
pretty nigh equal. Both of them had the samf greatness 
of mind, botli the sante^degree of glory, but in different 
ways ; Caesar was celebrated for his great bounty and gene- 
rosity; Cato for liis unsullied iutegrk) : the former became 
renowned by liis humanity and compassion ; an austere se- 
verity heightened the dignity of the latter, ('wsar acquired 
glory by a liberal, compassionate, and forgiving temper ; as 
did Cato, by never bestowing any thing. In the one, the 
miserable found a sanctuary ; in the other, the guilty met 
with certain destruction. Cvsar was admired for an easy 
yielding temper ; Cato for his imihovejjble firmness ; Ceesar, 
in a word, had fonned himself for a laborious active life ; was 
intent u]»on i)romoting the interest of his friends, to tJie ne- 
glect of his own ; and refused to grant nothing that was 
worth accepting : what he desired for himself, was tn have 
sovereign command, be at the head of armies, and engaged 
in new^wars, in order tf» display his military talqpts. As 
for Cato, his only study was moderation, regular conduct, 
and, above all, rigorous sQF^Tity : he did not vie witli the 
ridi in riches, nor in facti^ ivitli the factious ; but, taking 
' ti nobler aim, he contended in bravery with the brave, in 
modesty with the modest, in integrity with the upright ; 
and was more desirous to be virtuous, than appear so : so 
•tliat the Igss he courted faitie, the more it fallowed 1pm. 

Sallusl, by Mr Rose. 
• 

^ 9.-«-TnK CHARACTER OP HANNIBaL* 

’ being sent to Spain, on. his arrival there attracted 

’ the^eyes of th® whole army. Tlie veterans believed Ham*l- 
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wttft r&riired mi restored to them: they saw the saaie 
vigM(U$ cotttttenaiioe^ the fame piercing eye> the seme com- 
phldiosl and featmeil. But in a short time his behaviour 
ooeasioned this resemblance of his ia^er to contribute the 
least towards his gaining their favour. ' And, in trutli, never 
was there a genius more happily foianed for two things, 
most manifestly contrary to each other— to obey and to com- 
mand. This made it didicult to determine, whether the 
general or soldiers loved him most. Where any enterprise 
required vigour and valour in the performance, Asdrubal 
always chose him to command at th^^ executing of it ; nor 
were the trpojis ever more confident of success, or more in- 
trepid, than when he was at their ^ead. None ever showed 
greater bravery in undertakhfg hazardous 'attempts, or more 
presence of mind and omduct in the execution of them. No 
hardship could fatigue his body, or daunt his courage : he 
could equally bear cold and heat. The necessary refection 
of nature, not the pleasure of his palate, he solely regarded 
in his meals. He made no distinction of day and night in 
his matching, or taking rest; and appropriated no time to 
sleep, but what remained after he had completed his duty ; 
he never sought for a^soft or a retired })lace of repose; but 
was often seen lying sn the bare ground, wrapt in a soldier's 
cloak, ainon^t the sentinels and guards. He did not dis- 
riuguisli himself from his companions by the magnificence 
of Ins dress, but by the quality of his horse and afms. At 
the same time, he was by far tbe best :^t and horse soldier 
in the a»*my ; ver the foremost a charge, and the last 
who left the fi^ld after the battle wxs begun. Those shin- 
ing (jualities werip however balauQ'^d by great vices ; inhu- 
maii cruelty ; more than Carthaginian treachery ; no respect 
foi t3;;uth or honour, no fear of the gods, no regard for the 
sanctity oi oaths, no sense of religion. With a disposition 
thus rheqiierukl with virtue*- and vices, he served three years 
under ^sdrubal,«iwithoui neglecting to pry into, or perform 
any thing, that could contribute to make hiui hereafter a 
comj)lete general.' Livy. 

lo IHE CHAnACTER OF MARY QUEEN OP SCOTS, k 

To all the charms of beauty, i 
^ ternal form, Mary added those 

» 


ind the utmost elegance 
accomplishment^ which render 
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their impression irresist^le.' Polite, affable, jasinnatiiigi 
sprightly, and capabfe of speaking and of siting 
ease and dignity. Sudden, however, and violent in all 
attachments ; because she had been accustomed from liter 
infancy to be treated as a queen.. No stranger, on somer 
occasions, to dissimulation ; which, in that perfidious court 
where she received her education, was reckraed among the 
necessary qrts of government. Not insensible of flattery, 
. or unconscious of that pleasure, with which almost every 
woman beholds the influence pi[ her own beauty. Formed 
with the qualities that we love, not with the talents that we 
admire, she was an agreeable woman rather than an illus* 
trious queen. The viv^ity of her spirit, not*sufficiently 
tempered with sdund judgment, and the warmth of her 
heart, which was not at all times un^er the restraint of dis- 
cretion, betrayed her both into errors and into crimes. To 
say that she was always unfortunate, will not account for 
that long and almost uninterrupted succession of calamities 
which befel her ; we must likewise add, that she was often 
imprudent. Her passion for Damley was rash, youthful, 
and excessive. And though* the sudden transition to the 
opposite extreme was the natural* effect of her ill-requited 
love, and of his ingratitude, insolenc^, and brutality, yet 
neither these, nor Bothwell''8 artful addresses and important 
services, can justify her attachments to that nobleman. Even 
the manfters of the age, licentious as they were, are no apo- 
logy for this unhappy passion ; nor can they induce us to 
lo^ op that tragiem and infamous scene which followed it, 
with l^s abhorrence, tllumanity will draw a veif over this 
part of •her character, i^rhich it cannot approve, and may, 
p^haps, prompt some to jmpute her actions to her situation, 
more than to her disposition ; and to lament the unhappiness 
<if the former, rather than accuse the perverseness of the 
latter. Mary's sufferings exceed, both in degree and in du- 
ration, those tragical distresses which fa^cy has feigned to 
excite sorrow and commiseration ; and while w6 survey 
them, we are apt altogether to forget he» frailties, we think 
of her 'faults with ^s tndignation, and appi^^Ve of 
as#if they were shed for a person who had attained much 
to pure virtue. No man, says Brantome, ever beheld 
her person rtfithout admiration and love, or wiU read her 
history witjiout sorrow. • Robertson. 
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1 . EkVnO ANi> ali*in. 

c 

Rcywo.— *TnK wind and rain are over. Culm is the noon 
of day. The clouds are divided in heaven. Over the green 
hill» dies the inceiistant sun. Hod, through the stony vale, 
comes do\^n the stream of il^e hill.— Sweet are thy mur- 
murs, O stream ! hut more sweet is the voice I hear. — It is 
the voice of Aljiin, the son of song, ^mourning f(*r the dead 
—Bent i his head of ;ige, and red his tearful eye. — Alpin, 
♦hou son of song, why alone on the silent hill ? AV^hy eoin- 
plaixiest thou ns a blas^ in the wood— as a wEve on the lone- 
ly shore ? 

J'ly tears, O Reyiio ! are for the dead — ^my voice 
for the inhabitants of the grave. Tall thou art on the hill 
— fair among the sons ot the plain. But thou shalt fall like 
Mutar ; and the uxounur shall sit on thy tomb. The hilJ*^ 
shall know thee no more. Tl/y how sIjoII be in the luiU un- 
strung.— Tnou wort swift, () JVIorar ! as a roe on the 
liill— terrible us a indfeor of fire.— — TIjy wrath was as the 
stonn — thy iword, in battle, as lightning in the field.— 
Th) voice Was like a stream after rain — like thunder on 
distant hills.— J\lany fell by thy arm — they werd consum- 
ed in the fiaim's oi tliy wrath. B^ut when ihou didst 

riturn from wai how peaceful was4hy brow ! Th) face was 
like tlie san after rain— bke the moon in the silence of 
night — caliii as the breast of the l^Jke, when the lend wind 

is hushed into repost*. ^Narro-jy is thy dwelling now— • 

(huk the place of tliiiie abode. With three steps I compass 
thy grave., () ihoii uho UaSl so great before! Four stones, 
nitJi tlioir Jie.iils of moss, are the only memorial of thee. A 
tree, with sc, ice ^ loaf — long grass whistling in the wind— 
iiiftik to the hunters eye, the grave of the mighty Aforar.— 
Morar ' thou urt low indeed : thou hast no mother to niouru 
^thnu-i lifi maid^svith her tears of lotvcf^ dead is she that 
hrouLdiTTfioe torth ; fallen is the daughtt»r of AIorglan.r— ‘ 

, Who, o 1 his staff, is this? who this, whose head is whi(ke' 
age, i\ljose eyes are goUed with tears, who quakes lit 
Step It is thy father, O Alorar ! the father of 
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110 son but thee.— —Weep, thou father of Morar ! weep ; 
but thy son heareth* thee not. ^Deep is the sleep of the 
dead— low their pillow of dust. No more shall he hear thy 
vdSce— no more awake at thy call.-"' ■When shall it te 
morn in the grave, to bid the slumberer awake ?— Farewell f 
thou bravest of men 1 thou conqueror in the held ; but the 
held shall see thee no more ; nor the gloomy wood be light- 
ened with the splendour of thy steel . - — Thou hast left no 
. son— but the song shall preserve thy name. Ossian. 

■ ■ ■ 

2 01^ M UNITARY GLORY. 

“ You will grant me, hqjvever/* interposed Tiberius, “that 
tlicre are reftned and sensible Relights, in theii; nature pro- 
per for the gratification of a monarcl^ which are always sure 
to give rational (ui joymeiit without the danger of disgusting 
by I'epetitioii?’'— “ As for instance,” says Belisariusj— “ Tlie 
love of glory, for instance,” replied the young man.— “ But 
what sort of glory “ Why, of all the various classes oi 
glorj , renown in anus must hold the foremost place.”— 
“ V<Ty well ; that is your ])dsition * and do you think the 
jdeasure that springs from conquetit has a sincere and lasting 
charm in it ? Alas ! when millions are^slretched in mangled 
heaps upon the field of battle, can the mind in that situation 
taste of joy ? I can make allowance for those who have met 
danger id all its shapes ; they may be ]>crmitted to coiigra.* 
tulate iheniselvesj that lhe\ have escaped with their lives , 
but ii^^tlie case of a kin^ born with sensibility of heart, llie 
day that spills a delugci of human blood, and bids the tears 
of natural affection flow in rivers round the land, that can-- 
not be a day of true eiijovment. I have more than once 
traversed over a field of battle ; I would have been glad to 
have seen a Nero in my place ; the tears of. humanity must 
have burst from liijp. I know tlicre are princes who take 
the pleasure of a campaign, as they do tha^ of hunting, and 
^vho send* forth their people to the fray, as they let sfip their 
dogs ; but the rage of conquest is like the unrelenting tem- 
per of avarice, whiefl^ twinents itself, and is ttrthe last 
liable. A province^has been invaded ; it has been subdued ; 
tt contiguous to another not ye|: attempted ; desire begins 
to kindle ; iihrasion happens after invasion ; ambition ina- 

1 2 
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tates itself to new projects, till at kngth conies a reverse of 
fortune, which exceeds, in Hihe mortification it brings, all the 
pride and joy of former victories. But to give things every 
fiatterJng appearance, let us suppose a train of uninterrupc- 
ed success : yet, even in « that case, the conqueror pushes 
fonvard, like another Alexander, to the limits of the world, 
and then, like him, remeasures back his course, fatigued 
with triumphs, a burden to himself and mankind, at a loss 
what to do with the immense tracts which he has depopu- 
lated, and E.elancholy with t|ie reflection that an acre of his 
conquests would suffice to maintain him, and a little pit-hole 
to hide his remains from the world. In my youth I saAv tlie 
sei)ulchre of ('yrus ; a stone bore this inscription r I am 
Cyrus, he wjio subdued the Persian cmpife. Friend, who- 
ever thou art, or wlierpver thy native country, envy me not 
the scanty space that covers my clay-cold ashes." Alas V* 
said 1 , turning aside from the mournful epitaph, “ is it 
w'orth wliile to l>e a conqueror ?" 

Tiberius interru])ted him with astonishment : Can these 
be the sentiments of Belisarius?" — Yes, young man, thus 
thinks Belisarius ; he is able’ to decide upon the subject. 
Of all the plagues which the ]#nde of man lias engendered 
the rage of conquest '?« the most destructive.*' 

o JMarmontel. 


3,— THE i)i:ad ass. 

And tliis, said he, putting tlie reirAaius of a crust into his 
wallet — and this sliould have bce^* thy portitm, said he, 
hadst thou'been alive to have sJiui;ed it witli me. I thought 
by- the accent, it had been an apostrojihe to the child ; Imt 
31 was to his ass, and to ihe very ass we had se(*ii dead on 
the road, ^ liich had <»ce»sioi ^ d La Fleur’s misadventure. 
The man Bea med to lament it much ; and it insLaiitly 
brought into my mind Sancho’s lamentation for his ; but be 
did it 'Ci^ith more true touches of nature. 

The mourner dvas sitting upon a ^ stone bench at the 
^ with theuss's pannel and its bridl^e on one side, which 
]^e toolT up from time to time— then laid them down— leok- 
iHjl, at them, and shook his head. He then took his cru^di 
|nnd out of his wallet again, as if to eat it ;^held it 
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time in his hand— then laid it upon the bit of his ass's 
bridle— looked wistfully at thes little arrangement he had 
made— and then gave a sigh. 

• The simplicity of his grief drew numbers about him^ and / 
^La Fleur among the rest, whil^ the horses were gettix^ 
ready ; as 1 continued sitting in the post-chaise, 1 could see 
and hear ovet their heads. 

He said he had come last from S|>ain, where he had been 
^ from the furthest borders of Franconia ; and had got so far 
on his return home, when his ass died. Every one seemed 
desirous to know, what business could have taken so old and 
poor a man so far a jofirney from his own home. 

It had jdeased Heaven, he said, to bless hirfi ^vith three 
sons, the finest kids inwall Germany ; but having in one 
week lost two of them by the* small-pox, and the youngest 
falling ill of the same distemper, he was afraid of being be- 
reft of them all, and made a vow, if Heaven would not take 
him from him also, he would go in gratitude to Si lago in 
Spain. 

When the mourner got thus far in his story, he stopped to 
pay nature her tribute— and wept bitterly. 

He said Heaven had accepted the conditions ; and that 
he had set out from his cottage with iiliis poor creature, who 
had been a patient partner of his journey— thi^t it had eaten 
the same bread with him all the ^vay, and was unto him as 
a frioiid> 

Every body who stood about, heard the poor fellow with 
concern— La Fleur offc^red him money— The mour^ier said 
he diS not want it — it,>vas not the value of the ilss— but 
the lo8s„of him.— The ass, he said, he was ap^ured loved 
lum — and upon tliis tola them a long story of a uiiscliaiice 
upon their passage over the Pyrenean mountains, whicli had 
separated them from each other three days ; during which 
time tlie ass had sought him as much as lie had sought the 
ass, and that - neitHer had scarce eaten or drunk till they 
met. * * 

Thou hast one comfort, friend, said I, at least, in the loss 
of thy ^ 1 * beast ; I sure thou hast been a n^ierciful master 

to jj^m.— Alas ! said the mourner, 1 thought so, when he was 
but now he is dead, I think otherwise.— 1 fear the 
weight of myself and my affiictiods together have been too 
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ixiucli for hi];o~tliey have Bhortened^the poor creature^s daye^ 
and I, fear I liave them to ai^Bwer for.— Shame on the world! 
Bald I to myself— Did we but love each other as this poor 
isoiil loved his a8&-4*twould be something.— Stbrnb. ‘ 


4.— MARIA. PART t. 

^-^*Tiijsy were the sweetest notes I ever heard ; ap:d I 
instantly let down the fore-glass to hear them more dis- , 
tinctly. — 'Tis Maria^ said the postiiion, observing I was 
listening — Poor MariOj continued he, (leaning his body on 
one side to let me see her, for he wa^ in a line betwixt us) 
is sitting upbn a bank playing her vespers upon her pipe, 
with her little goat beside her. ^ » 

The young fellow ut|ered this with an accent and a look 
so perfectly in tune to a feeling heart, that I ini^tantly made 
a vovv, I would give him a four-and-twenty sous piece, when 
I got to iVIoulines.— — 

And who is poor Maria ? said L 

The love and pity of. all Idie villages around us, said the 
postilion— it is but tliree yeais ago, that the sun did not 
i^hine upon so fair, so quick-witted, and amialde a maid ; 
and better fate did JV^aria deserve, than to have her banns 
forbid, by the intrigues of tlie curate of the parish who pub- 
lished them. 

.He was going on, when Maria, who made a slioVv pause, 
j)Ut the ])ij)e to lier mouth and began the air again— they 
wort the* same m tes ; — ^yet were teu tifnes sweeter : It is 
the evening service to the Virgin, sai^l the young man— but 
who has taught her to play it— or how she came by her 
no one knows ; we thii^ that Heaven has assisted her 
in noth ; fur ever since she has been unsettled in her mind, 

!t ^eenis her only consolatioit — she has never once had the 
]>jjw out of Iw hand, but pLn^s that service upon it almost 
night and day. 

The ]l(>6tilion delivered this with so much discri^tion and 
iiiiturai eloquence, );hat I could not help deciphering somt?- 
thing in his fa(»^ above his condition, should have sifted 
^but his liistory', had not poor Maria's ta&en such full pos- 
session of me. “• 

We had got up by this time almost to. the^bank w'liei^ 
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Maria was sitting : she was in a thin white jacket^ with her 
hair, all but two tresles, drawn into a silk net, with a- 
few olive leaves twisted a little fantaistically on one side-** 
sh^ was beautiful ; and if ever 1 felt the full force of an 
lumost heart-ach, it was the moment I saw her. 

——God help her ! ])Oor damsel ! above a hundred 
masses, said the postilion, have been said in the several 
parisli churches and convents around, for lier,— but without 
•effect ; we have still hopes, as she is sensible for short in- 
tervals, that the Virgin at las^ will restore her to herself , 
but her parents, who k^^ow her best, are hopeless upon that 
^corc, and think her senses are lost for ever. 

As the postilion spoke this, Maria made a cadence so 
molanchuly, so teifder and querulous, that I spmng out of 
the chaise to helj) her, and found myself sitting betwixt liei 
jiul her goat before I relapsed from my ciithusiasni. 

Maria looked wistfully for some time at me, and then al 
her goat,— and then at me— and then at her goat again, and 
so on, altornalely. 

— Well, Maria, said I softly— * what resemblance do 
\ on find ^ * 

I do entreat the candid reader to believe me, that it was 
from the humblest conviction of what beast man is, that I 
isked the question ; and Uiat I would not haw let fall an 
unseasonable pleasantry in the venerable j)rebenc(* of Mi- 
sery, to entitled to all the wit that Rabelais ever scat^^K 
lerod. 

Adi^u, Maria !— adieu, poor hapless damsel ! soine time 
but not now, I may he%r tliy sorrows from tli} own lips — 
hut I waa* deceived ; for Ijjiat moment she took li^i pipe and 
totd me «iich a tale of woe, with it, that 1 rose up, and uith 
broken and irregular steps walked softly to my chaise. 

. Stbrne. 


f •>. MARIA. PART 11 • ^ 

tm 

WiiEl't'fWe had got within half a league i#)] Moulines, at a 
little o]!»cning in th^Vo'*d leading to u thicket} I discovered 
poo]j Maria sitting^ider a poplar— she was sifting with her * 
^llj^v in her lap, apd her head Iwiing on one side within 
]iei*hand<-— a fftnall brook ran at the foot of the tree. 

I 7 • 
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I bade the postilion go on with«the chaise to Moulineo~ ^ 
and La Fleur to bespeaS my suppeF— and that 1 would 
walk after him. 

She was dressed in white^ and much as my friend de- 
scribed her> except that «her hai* hung loose^ which before 
was twisted within a bilk net. She jjuad^ superadded like- 
wise to lier jacket, a pale-green ribband which fell across 
her shoulder to Ihe waist ; at the cud of which hung her 
pipe. Her goat had been as faithless* as her lover ; and she. 
had got a little dog in lieu him, which she had kept tied 
by a string to her girdle ; as 1 looked at her dog, she drew 
him towards her witli the string—*^ Thmi slialt not leave 
me, Sylvio/* said she. I looked in Maria's eyes, and saw 
she was thinking more of hoj* father than* of her lover or her 
little goat ; for as she .uttered them the tears trickied down 
her cheeks. ** 

I i$at down close by her ; and Maria let mi* wipe them 
away, as tliey fell, with my handkerchief. I then steeped 
it in my own — and then in hers— ‘and then in mine— and 
then 1 t^iped hers again— and as 1 did it, 1 felt sucli uii- 
describable emotions within fhe, as I am sure could not lx* 
accounted for from any combinations of matter and motion. 

I am positi^ e 1 ha^'^e a soul ; nor can all the books witli 
whicli materialists have pestered the world ever convince 
me of the contrary. 

• When Maria had come a little to herself, I asked her if 
slie remembered a pale thin person of a man who had sat 
down bgtwixt ner and her goal abwit iWo year* before ; she 
said, she wad unsettled much at that time, but remem- 
bered it u]Hm two accounts— that ^ilJ as she was, she saw the 
person pitied her ; and next, ths^, her goat Lad stolen his 
handkerchief, and she hud beu^^ him for the theft— she had 
washed it, she said, in the biook, and kept it ever since in 
her pocket t^> restore it to him in case she should ever see 
him again, which, added, he Lad half promised her. As 
she tol 5 me this, she took the handkerchief out of Lor pocket 
to let me see it ; rhe had folded it up neatly in a couple of 
vine leaves, titid round with a tendril-^n opening it I saw 
an S marked* in one of the/oorners. ' *► » 

*She had since that, she told me, .strayed as fax«a^ 
Roine^ and walked round St Petdr's once-^ard retuiKed ' 
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bock-— that she found het vrwj alone across the Appeninesm 
had travelled over allCiOinbardy n^tliout money-*— andthicongh 
the flinty roads of Savoy without shoes— how she had home 
itT and how she had got supported^ she could not tell— but 
Uod tempers the wind> said Maria^ to the shorn lamb. 

Shorn indeed ! and to the quicks said I ; and wast thou 
in my own land^ ttrhere I have a cottage, 1 would take thoo 
to it and shelter thee ; thou shouldst eat of my own broad, 

• and drink of my own cup— I would be kind to thy Sylvio— 
in all thy weaknesses and wapderings I would seek after 
thee and bring thee ^ack— when the sun went down I 
would say my prayers, and when 1 had done, tl^u should&t 
play thy evening song u^n thy pipe, nor would the incense 
of my sacrifice beVotse acccp|ed for entering heaven along 
uith that of a broken heart. • 

Nature melted within me, as I uttered this ; and Maria 
observing, as I took out my handkerchief, that it was bteep* 
ed too much already to be of use, would needs go wabh it in 
the stream —And where will you dry it, Maria ? said I. 

1 will dry it iii my bosom, said she— it will do me good. 

And is your heart still so -^arm, Maria ? said 1. 

1 touched upon the string on* which hung all her sorrows 
—she looked with wistful disorder for,^me time in my face ; 
and then, without saying any thing, took Iwr jiipe, and 
played her service to the Virgin— The string I had touched 
ceased li7 vibrate— m a moment or two IVIaria returned fc. ^ 
herself— let her pipe fall— and i(»se up. 

And where are you going, Maria ^ said I.— Shj said, to 
Mouhnes — ^Let us go, ^aid 1, together.— Maria put her arm 
within mine, and leiigth^pniiig the string, to let •the dog fol- 
low— in that order we eiy:ercd Moulincs. 

Though 1 hate salutations and greetings in the market- 
place, ^et when 'ne got into the middle of this, 1 stopped to 
take my last look i|nd last farewell of lllaria. 

Adieu, poor luckless maiden * imbibe the oil and wine 
\^hich th% compassion of u stranger, as he journeyetih on his 
way, now pours into thy wounds— the Being in ho has twice 
bruised thee can omj bind 


thein up for ever.* Sterne."* 
\ 
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SPECIMENS 


OF 

PULPlT'ELOQyENCE. 


1.— TnuE pleSsure defined* 

> * 

Wk are affpcted witli delightful sensations^ when we see the 
inanimate ]»art» of the creation, the meadows, flowers, and 
trees, in a flourishing stute.4 There must be sonu* rooted 
melancholy at the heart, when all nature appears smiling 
about us, to hinder us from corresponding \vith the rest of 
the creation, and joining in the universal chorus of joy. But 
if meadows and trees in their cheerful verdure, if llowerh in 
tlieir bloom, and all the vegetable parts of the creation ni 
their most advantageous dress, can insjilre gladness into the 
heart, and drive away all sadness hut despair ; to see the 
rational creation happy and flourishing, ought to give us .1 
pleasure as much superior, as the latter is to tlie former in 
the scale of beings. But the pleasure is still heightened, if 
we ourselves have been instrumental in contrilnitiiig to tlp‘ 
Lappinesb of our fellow-creatures, if we have lielped to raise 
a heart drooping beneath the weight pf grief, and revived 
that barren and iry land, where no water was, uith refresh- 
ing showers of love and kindness, a Seed. 


2.~RELJaiON NEVER TO BE TREATED WITH LKVITV. 

IMPRESS ^oiir minds witn reverence' for all that is sacred'. 
Let BO wantetLiiess of youthful spirits', no compliance with 
the iutem][M>xate mirth of others', ever betray you into pro- 
fane sallies'. Besides the guilt' which is thereby incurred, 
nothing gives a more odious a])pearanpe of petulance' and 
pr^uiription' to youth, than tkealfectaAiou of treating religion 
wifflrtji^Ity'. Instead of b^mg an evidence of superior' ' 11- 
deVstandi^, it discovers a/pert and shallow' mind; whivh,' 
\'ain of the first smatterings' of knowledge,' piesumes *?to 
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make light' of what the i^est of mankind revere\ At the 
same' time^ you ore nibt to imagiTjc, that when exhorted to 
he religious^ you are called ujioii to become more formal and 
Rolhmn ill your manners than others of the same' years ; or* 
tQ erect yourselves into supercilious reprovers' of those 
arouiyl you. The spirit of true religion breathes gentle- 
ness' and utifahility'. It gives a native' unaffected ease' to 
the behaviour. It is social\ kind', and cheerful' ; far re- 
moved from that gloomy' and illiberal' superstition which 
clouds the brow', shaiaieiis th^ temper', dejects the spirit', 
and teaches men to lit ^emselves for another' world, by ne- 
glecting the concerns or this'. Let your' religion, on the 
contrary, connect preparadon for heaven with an fionourable 
discharge of the duties of acljve life'. Of snch' religion, 
ilibcover, on every jiroper' occasion, tlyit you are not asham- 
ed' ; but avofd making any unnecessary' ostentation of it 
before the world'. Blaik. 


3.— THE CONDITION OP THE WICKED. 

K NOWEST thou not this of old, since man was placed upon 
the earth, that the iriumphiiig of tfic wicked is short, and tlie 
joy of the hypocrite but for a nunnent/ Though liis excel- 
Icmy mount up to the heavens, and his head reach the 
clouds, yet he sludl jierish for ever, lie shall fly away as a 
dream, add shall not be found ; }ea, he shall be chased* , 
as a vision of tlic night. The eye also which saw hiiri 
sbiill s)je him no more ; they who have seen him, slijill jjay, 
wliere is lie HesliaUjsuck the ])ui.so]i of asps ; the viper’s 
Ivingue shall slay liim. Ip the fulness of his sntftciency, he 
shall be in straits ; every ^and shall come upon him. He 

* slialJ flee from the iron wea])oii, and the bow of steel shall 
strike him through. A fire not blown shall consume him. 
The heaven shall re\cal his iniquity, and the earth shall rise 

^ up against him. The increase of his house shall depart. 
Ills goods*shall flee away in the day of Avrath. Thfe light 
of the wicked shall hf 2 >ut out ; the light <9hali be darkened 
ill his liiberhacle. Tlia steps of^his slrengtli shall be strait- 
eiiecws and his owi^ounsel shall <^st liim down*. For he is 

* 1?a‘^nto a net, by his ow'n feet, lie walketh upon a snuri'. 

. Tefrors shajl Inake. him 'afraid on every side,* and the rob* 
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ber shall prevail agidnst him. Brimstone shall be scattered 
upon his habitation. His remembrance shall perish from 
the earthy and he shall have no name in the street. He 
shall be driven from light into darkness. They that come 
after him shall be astonished at his day. He shall drink 
of the wrath of the Almighty. Fwm the Book of Jpb. 


4.— ON CHAKITY. 

True liberal charity is wisely divid e amongst many, and 
proportioned to the objects upon v^hich it rests. It is not, 
it cannot be confined to near relations, intimate friends, or 
pai‘ticular favourites. These it wjU never neglect ; nay, to 
these its first attentions are^naturaUy directed. But what- 
ever may be its partialities to those immediately connected 
with us, or who love and resemble us, it cannot remain un« 
der these restrictions. The principle which gave it birth, 
extends its influence in every possible direction. The ob- 
jects which solicit the friendly aid of charity, are many and 
various. Here we find the afflicted body,— the grieved 
mind. Here a mourning desolate widow,— /Acre destitute 
orphans —Perhaps both together sitting in silent dejection, 
or agitated with jiU the violence of grief. At one time we 
hear the plaintive voice of the solitary mourner— at another, 
the united cries of a numerous starving family. Turn to 
one hand, and feeble tottering age requests support- 
turn to the other hand, and the deserved infant, or neglect- 
ed youjh, requires a kind interpoaation. These, an(l many 
similar cases of urgent necessity, «laim the attention and 
core of the compassionntc and generous. On such occasions, 
bow does the man of liberal cha^Hy feel and act ? Is theat- 
rical representation necessary to rouse his sensibilities? 
Must h«» leurn from the fictitious tale of misery t(» compas- 
sionate raft distress? JVJusi his heart be taught by the 
tongue of the pathetic orator to move with sentiments of 
geiienHis sympathy ? No ! well-attested facts are sufficient 
to ''all them foTl& to the most seasoneble and effectual ex- 
ertions ; or he repairs to the house of the mourners, and 
sO^wig, with his own eye^ and hearing, Vith his own Vars, 
ho Aqingles his tears witK theirs — his heart overflows /nth 
the tenderest emotions, and his hand readily adir^ misters'^ ac- 
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cording to liis abilities, i^midst such variotts scenes of sor- 
row, timt which ovei^helms him* most is, that he cai^iot 
extend his help to all. This, however, checks not the 
ar^ur of his charity, but prompis his wisdom and prudence 
to, contrive how he may most usefully divide his labours of 
love. He cannot thii^ of devoting them entirely to one, 
or a very few, because thus ikey might receive too much, 
and others Jkoo little. JBut while he cannot be confined 
>vithin a very small circle, both prudence and charity forbid 
his taking too wide axunge, lest he should defeat his own 
benevolent purposes ; w extending thus too far, his means 
would ])rove unequal to the end. Much may be given 
away, and yet lose its effect, by being divided inio so many 
small parts that alfhosl n^e receive material benefit. He 
therefore considers who are the nv>st needy, the most 
worthy, and \Aat are their different resources, and he adapts 
his charity to their state and character. He clothes the 
naked, or feeds the hungry, or comforts the disconsolate, or 
educates the friendless youth, or administers counsel to the 
ignorant, the })erplexed, and the unexperienced. Full of 
desire to answer all demands, When his own funds are insuf- 
ficient, he thinks it not mean nor troublesome to ask assist- 
ance, and plead the cause of the desti^tute. He does not 
stop to inquire, w'ho is my neighbour ? By tlie^ties of hu- 
mauit} he feels his lieait knit to the whole human race. 
While he looks up with devotion and gratitude ioahe.deoin« 
muD Parent, he looks around him with kind and tender 
attachment, and sa^s, Are we not all his offspring 
These amiable and huriane dispositions rise to a stm more 
exalted benevolence, und^r the experienced influence of the 
divine Saviour’s grace an^ benignity. In one affectionate 
* embrace the Christian clasps the whole world. Even to 
enemies and strangers he wishes to stretch his relieving 
beneficent hand. T^hough no returns in kind should be 
made, nay, though acts of generosity or friendship should 
meet witli insensibility and ingratitude ; the ardour of his 
liberal charity canne^f: be damped, or div^irted from the ho- 
nourable pursuits of goodness aUd mercy. Balfour. 

<« ^ ■■ ■ ■ — 
fli«-^KLlG10US KNOWLEDGE A fcOURCB OP CONSOLATIOlJ. 

WiTHouT belief and hope afforded by divine revelation, 
the circun stances of man are extremely forlorn. He finds 
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himself ][>laced here as a stranger in a vast universe^ where 
the powers and operations of natiirh are very imperfectly 
known ; where both the beginnings and isbues of things arc 
involved in mysterious darkness ; where he is unable to dis- 
cover, ivitli any certainty, whence he sprung, or for what 
purpose he was brought into this st<vte of existence ; whe- 
ther he be subjected to the government of a mild, or of a 
wratliful ruler ; what construction he is to put on many of 
the disixmaations of his providence ; ^ and what his fate is to 
be when he departs hence. , What^^i disconsolate situation 
to a serious, inquiring mind ! Thc/greater degree of virtue 
it possesses, its sensibility is likely to be the more oi)])ressed 
hfm burden of labouring tlioiight. Even though it were 
in one's ])ower to banish al| uneasy thofxghts, and to fill up 
the hours of life with ])erpetual amusement ; life so filled 
up would, upon reflection, appear poor ainf trivial. But 
these are far from being the terms upon which man is 
brought into this world, lie is eousciems that his being is 
frail and feeble ; he sees himself beset n ith various dangers , 
and is exposed to many u melancbol) apprehension, from 
the evils which he may have tb encounter, before he arrives at 
the close of life. In this distressed condition, to reveal to 
him such discoveries- of the Supreme Being as the (''hristian 
religion affords, is to reveal to liim a fiither and a friend ; is 
to let in a ray of tlie most cheering light upon the darkness 
'human estate. He who was before a* destitute 
orphan, wandering in the inhospitable |[lesert, has now gained 
shelter from the inclement hhist. He now kiv»W8 to 
whoui to \n ay, and in horn to twist ; where to unbosom 
liis sorrows ; and from what han<].to look for relit f. 

Upon tlie approach of death ^ ^specially, when, if a ulaii 
thinks at all, his anxiety about his fiitiiro interests must na- 
turally iiaT4Mse> the ponx'i d religious consolation is sensibly 
felt. Tiieii appears, in the most striking light, the high 
V due of tlie discoveries made by the Gospel ; not oidy life 
and iihmortality revealed, but a IMedraior with tod disco- 
vered , mercy proclaimed, through him, to the frailties of 
the penitent and the humbfo ; and his uresciice promised to 
be with them when they are passing tnh»ii(j’h the valtey of 
the shadow of death, in order to bring them sale into ualMen 
Imhitations of rest and joy. Here is ground* for ^their leav- 
ing the world with comfort »ind peace. But in', his severe 
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and trying period^ this labouring hour of nature^ how shall 
the ui^appy man support Tbimself) who knuws^ or believes 
not, the hope of religion ? Secretly conscious to himself, tKat 
ho l^s not acted his part as he ought to have done, the sins 
of his past life arise before him in sad remembrance. He 
wiSiies to exist after death, and yet dreads that existence. 
Tlie Governor of the ^?^orld is unknown. He cannot tell 
whether every endeavour to obtain his mercy may not bo in 
vain. All is'awful obscurity around him ; and in the midst 
of endless doubts and p^»rplexities, the trembling, reluctant 
soul, is forced away froL\ the body. As the misfortunes of 
life must, to such a man, ^ave been most oppressive ; so its 
end is bitter : his sun sets in a dark cloud ; and %he night 
of death closes overjiis hesid, full of misery. Blatr. 


().— ON THE ENLAUGEMENT OE OUR INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS. 

Prom the right exercise of our intellectual powers, arises 
one of the chief sources of our hap])iness. The light of the 
' sun is not so jdc'isant to the oych, as the light of knov( ledge 
to tlio mind. The gratifications of sense }oeld but a delu.- 
sive charm compared with the intelJectusd joys of uhicli we 
arc susceptible. But these intellectual joys, lunvever re- 
fined, are at present much interrupted. Ilowever wide the 
extent of huraan knowledge, however deep the reyar ej^ps 
of Iminaji wisdom, still it must be confessed, that in this 
life our /acuities are e ^cee^ingly limited, and our views ex-;^^ 
ceedingly coiihned Light to us is everywhere mixeu with 
darkness. Wherever we cast our eyes, or turn our yhoughts, 
w’e jirc reminded «»f our ignorance , are liable to perpetual 
mistakes ; and often fall inlo them even in oui wisest pur- 
suits. But when the day of immortality damis, all this 
shall vanish ; the encumbrance of fiesh and blood shall n<» 
longer grieve us, noF the thick sliades of miiorance ever 
•inore snrroi iid us. Tly? hajipy s])irit eiuaiicijAited, and hav- 
ing left llie spoils of mortality helnnd it, shall be able to 
comprehend, fully ancP at once, all the truths and objects 
whmh^iiow' either cjjpilt' but very part i*i 11} within, ^or enlirel} 
c^i/ca^^irts obser'^ation.— Here w'o are only children, but in 
,.^heaV"’ii* We shaV arrive at the manhood of our being : and 
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therefore we may justly infer^ that the strength and vigour 
of our intellectual powers fAcn, will surpass, at least, as 
much what they are tiow, as the reason and judgment of a 
man exceed those of a child. But however this may be, <cer- 
tain we are, that the fe^ulties with which wc are at present 
blessed, and which are essential to our nature, shall be &> a 
wonderful degree invigorated and improved. They shall be 
capable of tal^ng in far more copious views, and abundantly 
larger emanations of God's excellence, nay, of tracing 
hidden springs of his mysterious onjjralions.-— The volumes 
of nature, of providence, and of re&mption, shall be reveal- 
ed : all the records both of time ana eternity shall be opened 
and explained.— We already know, in some measure, the 
charms of novelty, and feel the'^ delight which arises from 
tlie contemplation of objects new, grand, and beautifuL 
Let us imagine then, if we can, the pleasing sensations wc 
sliall experience, the high transports we shall feel, when 
other and unseen worlds shall be disclosed to our view, and 
all the glories of the celestial paradise beam on our w^onder- 
ing eyes.— -Such a felicity, even in prospect, enlarges the 
mind, and fills it 'with emotions which, while it feels, it can- 
not express. And that our intellectual powers, in a future 
stale, bhaJl really b^ thus amazingly enlarged, is not a mat- 
ter of mcpe conjecture ; it is what experience, and reason, 
and revelation lend their combined aid to confirm.— Expe- 
^rt«f(e<^.,ifache8 us that activity is essential to miud, and ne- 
cessar} to true enjoyment.— Reason tells us, that the ac- 
••^pisition of knowledge, particularly Uiat which resyects the 
works and the ways of the Most {ligh, is the noblest exer- 
cise in w^ich the active powers of the mind can .be employ- 
ed, and a source of the most reined enjoyment of which an 
intellectual being is ofpabit — And to confirm the dictates 
of reason, revelation assmes us, that "now we know only 
in part , but th^^ hereafter that which is in part shall be 
done away t}|Q|Ei!Siio'vv we see through a glass darkly ; but 
tliPt j^eu we sUball rfee God face to face, and know him even 
as also we are known.”— Blissful perfpetion ! most amazing 
exaltation! While the men of th^g world walk in a 
sht^w, and tire themselves in folly,— OS a^, ^ expatiat^^wide 
fn the fields of wisdom, explore the traqes ot\.ufinite , 

the iJppressions of celestial Majesty,— lose ouygelves ii. the 
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depths of unutterable grace, — ^the knowledge cS tbe adorsUe 
Jeans, and thus taste^in time tbe,plea8ureB of eternity. 

« 

^ 7-— ON A FUTURE- STATE. 

Toe idea of another and a better world seems to be congenial 
to the human mind. It has l)een generally entertained in 
every age. *The philosophers of ancient times^ who had no- 
thing but the dim liglf of nature to direct them^ cherished 
the ennobling notion oVimmortol existence. Even the un- 
tutored Kuvugey flatters \iimself with the pleasing prospect 
of being one day transported into happier region^ and anti- 
cipates the pleasure whiqh he will there enjoy in the com- 
pany of his fathers. All feel within themselves the pleas- 
ing hope, th^ fond desire^ of immortality. But though 
Nature has given to all her children some conceptions of 
immortality, still it must be acknowledged that her infor- 
matiem is far from proving satisi^tory. Hence we find the 
most eminent sagos of the heathen world, even while desiring 
and hoping for such a state, co|Lfes$ing themselves unable to 
ilenmnstrate its existence.— Doubtful and insecure were all 
their prospects. While towards fiituijty they bent their 
lunging 0 ) es, a thick cloud, impcnetral^e by unassisted rea- 
son, intcrcei)tocI their view. But from this statS of painful 
anxiety we, in these latter days, are happily relieved. To 
ns immortal life is clearly revealed,— more clearTyTfaan' It 
was even to those anfient worthies to whom God graciou sly 
revealed himself and coinmitted his oracles. Dui«flg""liie 
dispensation under Avlflch they lived, the pr«>^*ect of a 
better wdfld was afibrdeik them ; but by dark and distant 
allusions. The city of G§d was seen only from afar its 
glory was obscured by intervening shades. But by the gos- 
|>cl these shades are dispelled ; the Sun of Bightcousuess 
has arisen : eternal* objects brighten : heaven, with all its 
■ glory, ope^s to oui eyes. — There we behold tlie " righteous,^' 
—those who are justified by grace, and devoted to the ser- 
vice of .thetf Savioid^, adorned with all Ae holiness, filled 
j^l the happ^nes^, and clothed with all «the honour, 
jrhirfi/jan be J^merredt ujwn their nature.— Here they’ace 
^ as ^ ^y sejb^on 2 hill.: they are the light of the world ; 
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but all this is not woithy to be named, when we tliink of 
what they shall be whengthey ^‘^shiije forth as the sun in 
the' kingdom of their Father/'— There sin and pain sliall 
never enter : old things shall have passed away, and all 
things have become now. The happiness here enjoyed 
idioll have every thing th increase, and nothing to dimin'.3h 
its value. In its nature, it shall be* full and satisfactory ; 
and as to its duration, it shall be lasting as eternity. 

• Savzle. 


*ON THE WORKS AND ATTRIBU^^ES OP THE ALMiaHTY. 


CoNTEMPf^ATE the great scenes of nature, and accustom 
yourselves to connect tliem witli the peifii'ctions of God. All 
vast and unmeasurable objects are htted to Impress the soul 
with awe. The mouixtaiu which rises above the neighbour- 
ing hills, and hides its head in the sk) — the sounding, un- 
fathomed, boundless deep— the expanse of heaven, w’here 
above and around no limit checks the 'wondering eye— 
these objects fill and elevate the mind- tliey produce a so- 
lemn frame of spirit, '\\hicl^ accoicU witli the sentiment of 
religion. — From the contempLition of u hat is great and mag- 
niiicciit in nature, tJjo soul rises to the Author of all. We 


think of the time which preceded the birth of the universe^ 
when no lining existed but God alone. While unnumbered 
^sterns arise in order before us, cieated by his ])ower, ar- 
faxT^'d'lTy his wisdom, and filled with his presence— tlie 
earth and tlic sea, with all that lli^' contain, are hardly 
B)Slibiu‘aniid t tlie immensity of his works. In llie ' (End- 
less subject the soul is lost. It is he u ho silteth on the 
circle of tfie eartli, and the inhabUants tliereof are as grass- 
boppers. lie weighetli the mountains in scales, lie tak- 
et^ up the isles as a very Kttle thing. Lord, what is man 
that thou ..rt mindful of 1 im ' 


f The f.ise of nature sometimes clothed with terror. 


The tempest overturns the cedars of Lebanon, or discloses 
the secrets of the' deep. The p(‘stilence w-astes— the light- 
ning consumes--^he voice of the thutlder is h^rd on high. 
Let those uj»pearances be connected w ilji the power of Gttti! 
Thb '0 are the a'wful ministers of liis kiiigueni. Tlie'Lord 
rcigneth, let the people tremble. Who woul^not fea^^thee". 
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G King of nations i By the greatness of tliy power fhiixe 
enemies are oanstrain^d to bow. • Mooniq. 


^ 9.— ON TUB BBAUTIB6 OP NATUHB. 

Pause for a while, ye travellers on the earth, to contem- 
plate the universe in which you dwell, and the glory of him 
who created it. Whsft; a scene of wonders is here presented 
to your view ! If beheld with a religious eye, what a temple 
for the worsliip of the Almighty ! The earth is spread out 
before you, reposing amidst the desolation of winter, or 
clad in the verdure of Vie spriflg— smiling in the beauty of 
summer, or loaded wiui autumnal fruit opening to an 
endless variety of beings the treasures of theS* Maker's 
goodness, and mini^icringtsubsistence and comfort to every 
creature that lives. The heavbns, also, declare the glory 
of the ]jord. • The sun cometh forth *from his chambers to 
scatter the shades of night — inviting you to the renewal of 
your labours— adorning the face of nature — and, as he ad- 
vances to his meridian brightness, cherishing every herb and 
every flower that spriiigeth from the bosom of the earth. 
Nor, when he retires again from your view, doth he leave 
the Creator without a witness* He only hides his omi 
splendour for a while to disclose to ySi a more glori6us 
•^icene — to show you the immensity of space ^Ued with 


worlds iiunuinhered, that your imaginatiims may wander, 
without a ^mit, in the vast creation of Giiil. 

What a field is here opened for the exercise of every 
pious oinrilion ! and ISDW irresistibly do such contemplatjfgSiipi 
as thesil- awaken the sensibility of the soul i Here is mhnite 
ponver to impress you with awe — here is infinite jvisdom to 
fill you with admiration— •liere is infinite goodness to call 
, forth your gratitude and Lofe. The oorrespoudence hetw^een 
these great objects and the afifections of the human heart, 
is established by nature itself; and they need only to be 
}>laced before us, that every religious feeling may he excitedl 
• - • Mooihb. 


10.— -nBEBIENCE THE COMMANDMENTS OP GOD WII/L 

BE* REWARDED. • 

* J'HB“^b«athen^ unsuppbrted by those prospects wliidi thfe 
^^cifS]}efi«opens^^ight*be supposed to have sunk under every 
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trial ; yet, even amoag them was sometimes displayed au 
exalted virtue>~a virtue/ which*' no (interest> no danger^ 
could shake ; a virtue, which could triumph amidst tortures 
and death, — virtue, which, rather than forfeit its con- 
scious integrity, could be content to resign its consciousness 
for ever. And shall not the Christian blush to repine ? the 
Christian from before whom the veil is, removed ? to whose 
eyes are revealed the glories of heaven ? Your indulgent 
Ruler doth not call you to run in vain, or to labour in vain. 
“Every diiBiculty, and every trial that occurs in your 
path, is a fresh opportunity 'present d by his kindness, of 
improving the happiness after whiclfhe hath taught you to 
aspire. Bf every hardship which you susttiin in the wil- 
derness, you 8e<*ure an additional ^-portion of the promised 
land. What though the coihbat be severe r* A kingdom,— 
an everlasting kingdom, is the prize of victory. Look for- 
ward to the triumph which awaits you, and your courage 
will revive.— Fight the good fight, finish your course, keep 
the faith : there is laid up for you a crrtwii of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous J udge, shall give unto you at 
that day. What though, in rriie iiavigiition of life, you have 
sometimes to encounter the war of elements.^ What though 
the wmds rage, tho.i^li the waters roar, and danger threat- 
ens around^ Behold at a distance, the mountains ap]>ear. — 
Your friends aie impatient for your arrival ; already the 
feajrfvvp^^^pared, and the rage of the storm shall serve only 
to waft you sooner to the haven of rest. — No tempests as- 
<SiV^,^hose bl\sful regions which appi >ach to view — all is 
peacc^ and seiene tliere you shall enjoy eternal' com- 
fort— and^the recollection of the hardships M'hich you now 
*eiicountcr shall heighten the feliclYy of better days. 

^ Moodie. 


. ^ BIRTH OF IHE SAVIOUR ANNOUNCED. 

the Saviour of mankind was born in Jude*', his birth 
was attended with no external splendour which could mark 
him out as the promised JVIessiah. The business of life 
was proceeding in its usual train. I'he princes of the Jv«A*ld 
were pursuing their plana of ambition aSfi* vanity'.- The 
chi^ priests and the scribes, the interpreters reve&atmn. 
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were amusing tbe multitude with idle traditions. Jegus Jaj 
neglected in the staUe of Bethlehem ; and the first r^jrs of 
the Sun of Righteousness beamed unnoticed on the earth* 
Rut the host of heaven were deeply interested in this great 
event. They contemplated^ witji pleasure> the blessings* 
^hich were about to be dispensed to men ; and from their 
high abode a messenger descended to announce the dawn of 
that glorious day, wliich the prophets had seen from afar^ 
and were glad. The persons to whom these tidings of joy 
* were first proclaimed \ were not such^ indeed^ as the world 
would have reckoned^ worthy of so high a pre-eminence. 
Tliey were not the w*ise, the rich, or the powerful of the 
earth. That winch is highly esteemed among men, is often 
of little value in Ahe sight of God. The rich and the poor 
are alike to him. He prefeA the simplicity of a candid 
mind to all those artificial accomplishments which attract 
the admiration of the giddy multitude. It was to the ^ep- 
herds of Bethlehem that the angel appeared, — to men ob- 
scure and undistinguished amoTig their brethren, who, in 
the silence of the night, were following the duties of their 
peaceful occupation, far from •the vices of courts, and the 
prejudices of the syiiag<»gue. But the manner in which the 
birth of the Messiah was announced, ^as suited to the dig» 
iijty of so great an occasion. At midnight, ^hese shep- 
herds were tending their flocks, and all was dark and stiU in 
the ficl(l«»of Bethlcliem ; when, on a sudden, ^om 

heaven filled tlie plain, and the angel of the Lord stood re- 
vealed before them. *8o,unusual an appearance strucljJhaai^ 
with^we : they knew not with what tidings this messenger 
might be, charged. But the voice of the angel spoii quieted 
tjjcir fears : it was a metsage of mercy with whieJi he was 
intrusted. Behold 1 bring unto you good tidings of great 
joy, wliich shall be to all people. For untQ you is bom this 
day, in the city of David, a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord. 

• Moodie. 


12.— TIIK TRUTH YREES UB PROM H1E%LAV18B FEAR 
‘ ^ • DEATH. ^ 

*FR()»/the b^Uage of'fear', Christ has made his followers 
^.frfiA* By faking an atonement' for their sms, he has dis- 
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armed death of his stijig' ; and by rising as the first fruits 
of them that sleep', he has* secureS to fas the victory over 
the grave\ Discovering the reality' of a future world, and 
revealing itu connexion with the present', he hath elevated 
Otor aims above the region of mortality', and given a new' 
aspect and importance to tlie events ^vhich befal us on earth-- 
Its joys lose their power to dazzle and^duce', when viewed 
through the glory that remains to be revealed'. Its em- 
ployments cease to be a burden', because we see them lead- 
ing to an endless recompense of rew^Hrd'. And even its 
swrrows', can no longer overwhelm us^ because, when com- 
pared witli the whole' of our duration, they last but for a 
moment', arid arc the means appointed by our Father' to 
prepare us for our future' inheritance. 11 ow cheering' are 
these considerations under thfe severest trials to which we 
are exposed'! From how many perplexing', nixioiis', en- 
daving' terrors have they set us free' ! Wliat' is it, () child 
of sorrow, wiiat is it that noAV wrings thy heart', and binds 
thee in sadness to the ground'.'* Whatever' it be, if thou 
knowest the truth', the truth shall give thee relief'. Have 
the terrors of guilt' taken hold of thee ? Dost thou go all 
the day long mourning fi»r thy iniquities', refusing to bo 
comforted' ? And on vhy bed at night do visions of remorse' 
disturb thy rest, and haunt thee with the fears of a judgment' 
to come ? Behold the Redeemer' hath borne thy sins in his 
own bodv on the tree' ; and, if thou art willing to forsake' 
them, thou knowest with certainty that they shall not be 
in the judgment' against Hast thou, with 

weeping’ eyes, committed to the grave the child of thy af- 
fections', tl^e virtuous friend of thy*yontli', or the tender 
’ partner whose pious attacluueTit ligiitcncd the load of life' ? 
j^ehold they are not' dead. Thou knowest that they live in 
a bettor' region with tlieir Saviour' and their God ' ; that 
still thoTifr boldest thy place in their remembrance'; and that 
^ou shdit soon meet' them again to part no more'. Dost 
mou look forward with trembling to the days of-darkness 
ll^at are co fall on thyself', when thou shalt lie on the bed 
'^ sickness', when thy pulse shall have become low'—^when^^ 
cold damps' have gathered on thy bro\v-r-and the moi?/1i- 
^jS^o oks of thy attendants have told ‘the^ th#^ the Imur of 
i|||Heparture' has come? To the merc'natu,^^' man^tkis 
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scene is awful and ^larihing. ^ut if thou art a Christian' . 
— if thou knowest and obeyest' the truths thou needest fear: ' 
no evil'. The shadows which hang over the valley of death' 
shall retire at thy approach'; and thou shalt see beyond' It ^ 
>(lie spirits of the just', and an innumerable company of 
gels', the future companions of thy bliss', bending from their . 
thrones to cheer thy departing soul', and to welcome thee 
into everlasting' habitations. Why then should slavish ter- 
rors of the future' disquiet thy soul in the days of tliis' vain 
life which j)asseth a' ^ay likeia shadow' ? Tlie gospel hath 
not given thee the spirit of fear', but of confidence' and joy'. 
Even now' there is no condemnation to them^ who are in 
Christ Jesus', who vvall^ not after the flesli', but after the 
spirit' : and when they die', •(a voice from Heaven' hath 
proclaimed Blessed' are tlie dead, which die in the 
Lord', from henceforth' yea', saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labours', and their works do follow' 
them." Finlayson. 


13. ON THIS HOPE* OP IMMORTALITY. 

• 

The hope of immortality has been Common to all the no- 
tions of the earth. It is encourag(»d by the instincts of na- 
ture, and supported by the deductions of reason. At the 
same time we must observe, that the hope w inch rests on 
these foundations is^feeble and unsteady. P'uturity is c^^ 
vere^ with a thick veil,* through wdiich the eye of'Bidrtals 
can scfircely penetrate? So dim indeed is our natural pros- 
pect into the country b«^wd the grave, that we are unable 
fo distinguish the conditi%n and eiiqiloyment of "its inliabiu 
ants. We are even perplexed, at times, with the discou- 
raging thought that tlie scene which we jiaint to ourselves 
may be nothing bui a vision, which exists only in the de- 
lusions of the funcy^ and which the hand of death ^ill dis- 
sipate for ever. 

The, gospel, howler, has lifted up the^eil which covered 
fatpritv fr<im mortal t^es, and given us a clearer view of 
the Ta^ld of It has given us a complete assurai^e 

* tha^ Jhis la^f has fi real, existence ; that the condition of i};s 
'jiAabitanti^ill be determined bv the nature of their con- 
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duct in the present probationary state that^ if they have 
been good^ they shall be raised to a pure^ and glorious^ and 
delightful society ; that their emplo 3 rnieuts shall be the most 
honourable and improving, and that their happiness shall be 
without interruption, and without end. 

This information the gospel conveys to us both by ex- 
plicit declarations and by symbolical representation. And 
besides these methods of instruction, the three apostles on 
the Mount of Transfiguration receive4 a transient, but di- 
rect view of the celestial glosy. Th|y were introduced to 
the spirits of departed saints ; witnessed the perfection to 
which these^'spihts were now exalted ; and felt, in the in- 
fluence of the scene around them, passinj]j fc^retaste of the 
happiness of heaven. Their feeble frame was overpowered 
by the rapturous emotions which it produced ; and in an 
ecstacy of joy they exclaimed, B: is good for us to be here !'* 

Finlayson. 


14. THE DEPitllTETI SPIRITS OP THE JUST ARE SPECTA- 

TORS OF OUR CONDUCT ON EARTH. 

From what happened on the Mount of Transfiguration, we 
may infer not only that the separated spirits of good men 
live and acf, and enjoy happiness, but that they take some 
interest in the business of this world, and even that their 
interest in it has a connexion with the pursuits and habits 
i.of tlieir former life. The virtuous csi^es which occupied 
tneSTtrii earth follow them into th'eir new abode. Moses 
and Elias had spent the days of tlu:ir temporal pilgrimage 
in promoting among their brethrexv the knowledge and the 
Worship of the true God, They'are still attentive to the 
same great object ; and, enraptured at the prospect of its 
advaiieement, they descend on this occasion to animate the 
labours of Jesus, and to prepare him for his victory over the 
powers hell. ^ 

Wh it u, delightful subject of contemplation does this re- 
flection .open to tW pious and henevrfient minjd ! ivhat a 
spring djftes jjt give to all the better energies of the hjjpFt ! * 
Yj^uV labours of love, your plans of beneficfeArif*, your swell- 
ii:|gs of satisfaction in the rising reputation oj^-^those Y{ho8e \ 
vjituer^jmhave cherished, \vill not, we have reason to hope, ’ ' 
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be terminated by the stroke death. No ! your spirits 
will still linger around the objects of their former attach- 
ment. They will behold with rapture even the distant 
ejects of those beneficent institutions which they once de- 
l^hted to rear ; they 'will watch* with a pious satisfaction 
over the growing prosperity of the country which they 
loved ; with a parent's fondness^ and a parent's exultation, 
they will share in the fame of their virtuous posterity ; and, 

• by the permission of God, they may descend at times as 
guardian angels, to shield theyi from danger, and to conduct 
them to glory. 

Of all the thoughts that can enter the human mind, this 
is one of the most aiiin^itiug and consolatory. It scatters 
flowers around tl?e bed of d(;^ath. It enables us who are 
left behind, to support with flrmiicss the departure of our 
best beloved* friends ; because it teaclies us that they are 
not lost to us for ever. They are still our friends. Though 
they be now gone to another apartment in our Father's 
house, they have carried with them the remembrance and 
the feeling of tlieir former attachments. Though invisible 
to us, they bend from their dtvelling on higlj to cheer us in 
our pilgrimage of duty, to rejoice with j[is in our prosperity, 
and, in the hour of virtuous exertion, to shed through our 
souls the blessedness of heaven. FmLAVsoN. 


15 . TIJK DBATIi OF CIIJIIST. 

Tn^hour in which onr«8aviour fell was an hour 
as well as au hour of Inve. Offended by iniquity, the Most 
High had risen on liis^ throne : his right lianfl, red m'th 
vengeance, was lifted u]j^ to strike ; and when the sword 
descended on the head of his beloved Son, all nature trem- 
bled in ^dismay. There was darkness over the land, the 
rocks were rent, tjje veil of tlie temph' was divided in the 
midst, the earth quaked, the people smote uj>on their breasts 
and returned.” Tlfbse were the awful signs of wrAh ; and 
though that wrath averted in mercy^Vom tlie penitent, 
it js still reserved in all its horrors for the hardened U7)rk€»r 
^f Ihiquity. liiui^' there remaineth no more.«iMyri^ri^ 

for/s^u, but certain fearful looking-for of judgment, andCof 
’ fifry indigroiion to devour the adversaries.” Let the pros- 
pect of this indignation opeimte on our minds, and mingle 
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its inDnence with the gentler andi attractive influence ^ 
of love, that we may abstain from all iniquity^ and " perfect 
holiness in the fear of the Lord.” Finlayson. 

* 


16. ON CONTINUANCE IN WELL-DOINO- 


iN^the path to glory, Christians, you are compassed about 
with a great cloud of witnesses, who arc at oiico the specta- 
tors and the examples of your virtue. Look back to the^ 
saints recorded in the page pf Scrinture, and behold their 
patience in suffering, their steadftttness in the cause of 
God, and of their country, and their triumphant opposition 
to all the powers of iniquity. Time would fail me to tell 
of all the patriarchs, and ^ prophets, a'^id apostles, who 
through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, out of weakness were matie strong, and 
turned to flight the armies of the aliens.” Look to the 
glorious band of martyrs, and to the innumerable multitudes 
who, in every succeeding age, have held fast their integrity, 
and, amid all the corruptions of the times, liave been wit- 
nesses for virtue Jiiid for Qodt (>ontempliite the ardour of 
ibeir zeal, the warmth of tJieir beneficence, the firmness of 
their resolution, aiu^ their invincible attachment to their 
duty ; aricb you will feel a portion of their spirit rising in 
your bosom. For why should we despair of attaining the 
perfection .wliich they have reached before us ? Vv^e endure 
no trials to which they were not exjjosed, and we possess 
^ -^he saipe moans v»f resistance and of victory. They^tr^^*^- 
bled, like us, in the days of tlieir pilgrimage : like us, they 
maiutained a double conflict with^the powers of sin : they 
advanced f;c» the combat in mu(^i weakness and fear : but 
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they resolved to conquer, and have marked with their foot- 
steps the path in which we ar^ called to struggle and over- 
ct>iiie.‘ Behold them now, id! their It^ours past, in quiet 
possL'ssion fjf the prize, with crowns of glory on their heads, 
and piflms of victory in their hands, swinging hallelujahs to 
him wlio sitteth on the throne, and U the Lamb for ever. 
Animated b^ this glorious prospeefc, lift up the Jlmuds 
^bic ii^l'aiig (lown meet with courage’'^4l*^* difhcultW^^^ 
y|)ur trial ; resolve to reach the porfectiari youe^joiitcmplfite 
Ifit nothing seduce you from your sWadfa^5t?^ss. ** ' 

% FiNIjAYSQN. 
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17-— ON TUB OENE^LAL VasT, \p03, WHEN THE EXPECTA- 
TION OP INVASION WAS UNIVERSAL. 

Ifi the mighty designs of Providence, the same valour which 
is called to defend our land, is the.great means by wliich we , 
can relieve the sulferiiigs of the world around us. Amid 
that wreck which we liave witnessed of social welfare— Himid 
the dethronement of kings, and the subjugation of king- 
, doms,— amid the trembling neutrality of some, and the 
silent servility of others, — this country alone hath remained 
independent and undii4nayed,— and it is upon the valour of 
our arms, that Europe now reposes its last hope of return- 
ing liberty, and restored honour. Among the nations which 
surround us, whom eithef the force of the enemy has sub- 
dued, or their power iritimidafed, there is not one virtuous 
bosom that d«es not throb for our success, — the prayers of 
millions will follow our banners into the field, and the arm 
of the soldier will be blessed by innumerable voices, \vhich 
can never reach bis ear. If we fail, — if the ancient prowess 
and intrepidity of our jjeople is gone, — there is then a long 
close to all tlie ho2)es and all the honours of humanity ; over 
the fairest jiortion of the civilized earth, the tide of military 
desjKitism will roll, and bury, in its saftguinary flood, alike 
the monuments of former greatness, and the promises of 
future glo^3^ Jlut, — if we ; if the hearts of our 

people ar^» exalted to the sublimity of tlie coj?tsst ; the 
mighty sijcll which has enthralled the world ’will be broken, 
—the spirit of uatift'e ^nd of liberty will rekindle :—arnib^ 
the sSme blow which prostrates the enemy of our land, ’will 
burst th^ fetters of nations, and set free the enorgies of an 
injured world. * 

The historian of future times, when he meditates on the 
aflairs of men, will select for his fairest theme the record of 
our country ; and he will say,— Such is the glory of nations, 
^vhen it is founded* on virtue, when they scorn the vulgar 
“ devices fk£ the hunmn heart,*' and follow only the oounsel 
of the Lord whe^they act from tlie high ambition of be- 
ing the* ministers of that Ancient of Days,’* whose “ judg- 
men>i&set*’ i»_p4iture, and before whom the ‘**books^of^Uip^ 
•universe are j(vpen.*J * 'i 

. #*flfere is/^'pt, in-,suclr hours, a greater consideration. If 

• K 2 
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there be something inexpressib]]^ animating in seeing our 
country as the instrument of Heavei in the restoration of 
happiness to mankind ; if to us be given the sublime charge^ 
of at once defending our own land, and guiding the destinies 
of human nature, — there is something also equally solemn 
in the remembrance of the duties which so high a commis- 
sion involves. And there is an instinct which must teach 
all, that of our conduct in these trying hours we are finally 
to render an account. It is this exalted prospect which 
ought ever to be present to us, in the seasons of diiEculty 
and alarm. It is now, in the midst! of wars, and the deso- 
lation of nations, that we ought to fortify our hearts at the 
shrine of religion. It is now that we are to 'weigh the 
duties w'hich are demanded of us by Heaven and earth ; and 
to consider whether, in that last day, w'e are to appear as 
cowards to our country and our faith, and as purchasing an 
inglorious safety, by the sacrifice of every duty, and every 
honour of man,— or as the friends of order, of liberty, and 
of religion, and allied to those glorious spirits who have 
been the servants of God, and the benefactors of mankind. 
Over the conflict which is to ensue, let it never be forgot- 
V ten, that greater eyes than those of man will be present ; 
and let every man tnqt draws the sword of defence remem- 
ber that h€[ is not only defending the liberties of his country, 
but the laws of his God. 

Let, then, the young and the brave of our people go forth, 
with hearts inaccessible to fear, and uiidoubting of their 
^ause.^ Let th'^m look back into^time, and see the i^lmdes 
of their ancestors rising before theiup and exhorting them to 
the combat Let them look arouiijl them, and see. a subju- 
gated worljl the ^vitnesses of theij contest, and the partners 
hi their success. Let them look forward into futurity, and 
see posterity pwtrated before them, and all the honours 
and happinei^ or man deptMident upon the firmness of their 
hearts, and the vigour of their arms. Yes ! let them go 
forth, fcjid pour around onr isle a living barrier tb injustice 
' and ambitioii : and, when that tide ol anarchy which has 
ttveyfiowed the world rolls its last 'tvaves to our shores, let 
tjb^^ to the foe as impenetrable a as tlfe Vtjcks 

oMui land to the storms of the ocean. .. Alisow. ' 
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18.— THE PROMISES t)F REI^OION TO THE YOUNG. 

In every part of Scripture, it is reinarka!)le with what sin- 
giflar tenderness the season of youth is always mentioned, 
and what hopes are afforded to ih^ dev(»tion of the young. 
It was at that age/that God appeared unto Moses when he 
fed his flock in the desert, and called him to the command 
of his own ](eople. — It was at that age he visited the infant 
.Samuel, while h<y ministered in the temple of the Lord, 
iu days when tlie word of the Lord uas precious, and 
when there was no o]).m visioli.’’ It was at that age that 
his spirit fell upon David, w^hile he was yet the ^^oungest of 
ills father’s sons, and when among the mountains of Beth- 
lehem ho fed his father’s^sheep.— It was at that age, also, 
“ that they brought young enildren unto (''iirist that lie 
should touch l^hem : and his discijifi^s rebuked those that 
brought them : But when Jesus saw it, he was much dis- 
pleased, and said to them, Suffer little children to come un- 
to me, and forbid them nut, for of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven.**’ 

If these, then, are the effeets and jiromises of youthful 
piety, rejoice, C) young man, in thy youth !— rejoice in 
those days which are never to return^ when religion comes 
to thee in all its charms, and when the (xod of Mature re- 
veals himself t<» th) soul, like the mild radiance of the 
morning sfiii, when lie rises amid the blessings ota grateful 
world. If already devotion hath taught ihee her secret 
pleasures if, wlieTi Nature meets thee in all its mag*.- 
nificence or beauty, tli)^ heart humhleth itself in a Joration 
before the hand whicn made it, and rejoicelh m tjie contem- 
plation of the wisdom by ^liich it is maintained ^ — if, Avhen 
revelation unveils her mercies, and the Son of God comes 
forth to give peace and hope to fallen man, tliiiie eye follows 
with astonishment Jhe glories of his ])ath, and pours ht last 
over his cross tho««e pious tears which it is a delight t<» shod ; 
—if thylioul accompanieth him in his trium])}i over the 
grave, and eiiterethnoii the wings of faith into that Heaven 
where he sat down sit the right lisiiid of the JMajesty on 
High ,”*and seetb the society of angels andbf the spirij-s 

• of jpst men made perfect,” and listenetli to the everlasting 
•s<flig*which»*'i!? suilg before the throne If such are the 
meditations in which thy youthful hours are passed, renounce 
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not, for all that life can oifer thee exchange, these solitary 
joys. The world which is before thfee, — the world which 
thine imagination paints in such brightness,— -has no plea- 
sures to bestow which can compare with these. And all 
that its boiisted wisdom ^an produce, has nothing so accept- 
able in the sight of Heaven, as this puj^ offering of thy 
infant soul. 

In these days, the Lord himself is thy sliepherd, and 
thou dost not want. Amid the green pastures, and by tin* 
still waters” of youth, he now makes “ thy soul to repose.” 
But the years draw nigh, when life shall call thee to its 
trials ; the evil days are on the wing, when “ thou slialt say 
thou hast no pleasure in them and, as thy steps advance, 

the valley of the shadow of death opens,” through which 
thou must pass at last. It is then thou siialt know what it 
is to remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth,” In 
these days of trial or of awe, his spirit shall he with you,” 
and thou shall fear no ill ; and, amid every evil which sur- 
rounds you, he shall restore thy soul.— -Ilia goodness and 
mercy shall follow thee all the days of thy life and when 
at last the silver cord is lo^ed, thy spirit shall return to 
^ the God who gave it, and thou slialt dwell in the house of 
the Lord for ever.” ' ^ Alison. 


19 .— ON AUTUMN. I 

List the young go out, in these hours, under the descending 
jiun of the yen’*, into the fields of n-itufe. Their hearj;s are 
now ardent udth hope, — with the h^pes of fame, of honour, 
or of happipess ; and in the long perspective which is before 
tliem, their imagination creates ^ w orld where all may be 
enjoyed. Let the scenes which they now may witness, 
moderate, but not extiiiguisli their ambition : — ^while they 
see the yeajjijly desolation of nature, let, them see it as the 
emblem of mortal hope : — while they feel the disproportion 
betiti&^'tlie powers they possess, and ^the time they are to 
be let t^em carry their ambithms eye beyond the 

“World /•^and while, in these sacred solitudes, a voice in their 
% ovm boso^ corresponds to the- voice of decaying nature, let 
that high decision which becomes those w^ho feel 
tl; emselves the inhabitants of a greater world ,* a^d who lotk 
to .1 being incapable of decay, 
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Let the busy and the active g« out, and pause for a time 
amid the scenes ivhi£h surrouncf tliem, and learn the high 
lesson which nature teaches in the liours of its fall. They 
afe now ardent with all the desires of mortality and 
fame, and interest and pleasure^ are displaying to them 
their shadowy pr^/mises : — and, in the vulgar race of life, 
many weak and many worthless passions are too naturally 
engendered, Let them withdraw themselves for a time 
, from the agitalioils of the world ; — let them mark the deso- 
lation of summer, and listen to the winds of winter, wliich 
begin to murmur above their heads. It is a scene which, 
with all its power, has yet no reproach it toll# them, tliat 
aucli is also the fate to which they must come that tlie 
pulses of passion ntost one day beat low ; — that the illusions 
of time must pass and that the^ spirit must return to 
Him wlio ga^l^ it/* It reminds them, with gentle voice, of 
that innocc'uce in wliich life was begun, and for which no 
propensity of vice can make any compensation ; — and that 
angel u ho is one day to stand upon the earth, and to “ swear 
that time shall be no more,’* seems now to whisper to them, 
amid the hollo^v winds of th« year, what manner of men 
ought they to be, wlio must mcA that decisive hour. 

There is an oven-tide in human lifij^ a season when the 
eye becomes dim, and the strength decays, and when the 
winter of ago begins to shed upon the human head its pro- 
]}hetic snow. It is the season of life to wdiich 44ie present 
is most analogous ; and much it becomes, and much it would 
profit you, to mark tffe instructions whicli the season brings.* 
The spring and the sunder of your days are gone, and with 
them, not only the joys they knew, but many of the friends 
'.vjio gave them. You l^ve entered upon the autumn of 
your being, and whatever may have been the profusion of 
your spring, or the warm intemperance of your summer, 
there is yet a season of stillness and of solitude which the 
beneficence of Heaven aifords you, in which you may medi- 
tate uj)on^he past and the future, and prepare yourselves 
for the mighty change which you arc soo» to undergo. 

If if be *111118, you Jiave the wisdom to use the decaying 
season* of nature, it brings with it consolation more valuable 
•than all the cnjoyiyents of former days. In the long retro- 
^i]i#<lt*of yo<ir*jourxiey, you have seen every day the .shades 
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of the evening fall, and every year the clouds of winter 
gather. But you have seen also, every succeeding day, the 
morning arise in its brightness, and in every succeeding 
year the spring return to renovate the winter of nature. It 
is now you may understand ^he inagn*ficent language of 
Heaven,— it mingles its voice with t^jat V)f revelation,— it 
summons you, in these hours when the leaves fall, and the 
winter is gathering, to that evening study -which the mercy 
of Heaver has provided in the book of sab^attion : and, while 
the shadowy valley opens which leads to the abode of death, 
it speaks of that hand Avhich can comfort and can save, and 
which can conduct to those green pastures, and those still 
waters,” where there is an eternal spring for the children 
of God. ’ ' Alison. 


SPECIMENS 

OF 

MODERN ELOQUENCE. 


1,,-^FUNERAL eulogium on dr franklin. 

Franklin' is dead'. — The genius who freed America', and 
^l>oured a copiens stream of knowledge ’throughout Europe', 
is returned into the bosom ofithe Hjyinity'. 

The sage to whom two worlds' lay claim, the, man for 
wliom science and politics' are (^isputing, indisputably en- 
joyed an elevated rank in human nature'. 

The. .raid nets of princes liave been long in the habit of 
notifj)lng the death of tliosc' who were great only in their 
funeral L<ing hath the etiquette of courts' pro- 

claiiii^^tthe mourning of hypocrisy'. ^Nations' should wear 
inournfn^or none but their benefactor'. The representa- 
tives' of lillhous should recommend to public homage, only 
those who have been the heroes of humanity S ^ 

The congress of America' hath ordered, in the fourteen 
confederate states, a mourning of t\vo months' Vbr the death 
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Benjamin Franklin ; and America is at this moment 
paying' that tribute oi veneration to one of the fathers of 
her con8titution\ 

\Vere it not worthy of us', gentlemen, to join' in the same 
religious act, to pa)yL)ur' share of that homage now rendered 
ill the sight of theyiniyerse, at once to the rights of man'', 
and to the philosopher who most contributed to extend the 
conquest of Ubertf over the face of the whole earth' ? 

• Antiquity wodM have raised altars' to that vast and 
mighty genius, who, for the advantage of human kind, em* 
bracing earth and heaven' in his ideas, could tame the rage 
of thunder' and despotum\ France', enligJitened and 
free', owes at least some' testimony of remembrance and re- 
gret to one of the jjreatest men,^who ever served the cause 
of jihilosophy' and of liberty'. » Mikabeau. 


2.— GENERAL WOLFE TO HIS ARMY. 

I CONGRATULATE you, my brave countrymen, and fellow- 
soldiers, on the spirit and success with which you have exe- 
cuted this important part of oiA enterprise. The formidable 
heights of Abraham are now surmounted, and the city of 
Quebec, the object of all our toils, nowjstands in view' before 
us. A perfidious enemy, who have dared to exasperate vou 
by their cruelties, but not to oppose you on equal ground, 
are now constrained to face you on the open plaki, ^vithout 
ramparts or entrenchments to shelter them. 

Yqjji know- too welf tlie forces w'hich compose their army 
to dread their superioik numbers. A few' regular troops 
from old France, wealcci^d by hunger and sickness, whe, 
when fresh, were unable t^ withstand British soldiers, are 
' their general's chief dependence. Those numerous compa- 
nies of Canadians, insolent, mutinous, unsteady, and iU-dis- 
ciplined, have exercii^d his utmost skill to keep them together 
• to this time ; and as soon as their irregular ardour is damped 
by our firm fire, the^ will instantly turn their biicte, and 
give you no farther t^)uble but in the pursuit. As for those 
savage^ tribes of Indians, w'hosc horrid yells in the forest 
have iftruck many a bold heart w'ith affright, terrible as they 
%re v/jth the tomahawk and scalping-knife to a dying and 
^rd^trate foef you have experienced how little their ferccity 



is to be dreaded by resolute men upon fair and open ground ; 
you will now only consid^ them as the just objects of a se- 
vere revenge for the unhappy fate of many slaughtered coun- 
trymen. 

This day puts it into your power to terminate the fatigues 
of a siege^ which has so long employ^ your courage and 
patience. Possessed with a full coniidekce of the certain 
success which British valour must gain Wer such enemies, 
1 have led yon up to these steep and dai/^rous rocks ; only 
solicitous to show you the foe within your reach. The im- 
possibility of a retreat makes no difference in the situation 
of men resolved to conquer or die : and believe me, iny 
friends, if your conquest could bought Avith the blood of 
your general, he would most cheerfully*' resign a life which 
he has long devoted tq his country. Aikin. 


3.— SPEECH OP MR HORACE WALPOLE, 17-^0, IN llEPROOP 
OF MU PITT. 

Sir,— I was unwilling to interrupt the course of this de- 
bate, while it was carried on with calmness and decency, 
by men who do not suffer the ardour of opposition to cloud 
their reason, or transport them to such expressions as the 
dignity of. this assembly does not admit. I have hitherto 
deferred answering the gentleman, who declaimed against 
the bill with such fluency and rhetoric, and suclr v'ehenicnce 
of gesture ; who charged the advocates for the expedients 
now proposed, with having no regarb to any interest but 
their own, and witlx making laws only to consume paper, 
;md threatened them with tlie defection of their adherents, 
and the loss of their influence, upon this new discovery -of 
their folly and their ignorance.— Nor, Sir, do I now answer 
him for ajiy other purpose, than to remind him how little 
the clamour rage and petulency of invective contribute 
to the lepd.for which this assembly is called together ; how 
little the discovery of truth is promoted, and the security 
of the natioii esta>)lished, by pompous rMction and theatrical 
emotion. 

Formidable sounds and furious declamation, confident 
assertions and lofty periods, may affect the young and un- 
experienced ; and perhaps the gentleman In^ have’ c^n- 
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‘tracted liis hoLit^s of oratoiiy by conversing more with those 
of his own age than with such as have more opportunities 
of acquiring knowl^ge^ and more successful methods of 
communicating theirfsentiments. 

If the heat of his Aemper^ Sir, would suffer him to attend 
to those whose age ^d Jong acquaintance with business give 
them an iiidisputaole right to deference and superiority, he 
would learn in ti» to reason rather than declaim ; and to 
prefer justness offirguraent and an accurate knowledge of 
facts, to sounding epithets, and .^dendid superlatives ; which 
may distiirb the imagination for a moment, but leave no 
lusting impression on the mind. He would leari^, Sir, that 
to accuse and pr(»ve arc vejy different ; and that reproaches, 
unsup])orted by eviflonce, affect^ only the character of him 
that utters them. Excursions of fan^y and flights of ora- 
tory, lire indeefl pardonable in young nven, but in no other; 
and it would surely contribute more, even to the purpose 
for which some gentlemen appear to speak (that of depreci- 
ating the conduct of administration,) to prove the inconve- 
niences and injustice of this bill, tiian barely to assert them, 
with whatever magnificence o^ language, or appearance of 
zeal, honesty, or compassion. 


4 .— MR pitt’s reply. 

Sir,— T he^troci oils crime of being a young man>vvhich the 
honourable gentleman has with such spirit and decency 
cljarg^ u]jon me, I slndl neither attempt to palliate nor 
dejny ; but content mysylf with wishing that I may be one 
of those wliose follies raa)^ cease with their youths and not 
of -those who continue ignoput in spite of age ai\jl experi- 
* ence. 

Whether youth can bo attributed to any man as a re- 
proach, I will not, Sy, assume the province of determining ; 
^ but surely age may justly become contemptible, if the op- 
portunities^which it brings have passed away without im- 
provement, and vic0> ajipear to prevail i^dien the passions 
iiave siAafiled. The i\fretch, wh(», after having seen the 
conse(fu^nces of a thousand errors, continues stilTto blunder, 
^nd in whom age has only added obstinacy to stupidity, is 
^rtdy the objeCt either of abhorrence or contempt, and de- 
serves not that liis grey head slwuld secure him from insulta. 
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Much more^ Sir^ is he to be abhorred^ wh(r> as he has ad- 
vanced in agc^ has receded from virtue^ and become more 
wicked with less temptation^ who pjrostitutes himself for 
money which he cannot enjoy, and sj^ends the remains of 
his life in the ruin of lus country. ri 

But youth. Sir, is not my only cpmk : I have been ac- 
cused of acting a theatrical part.— —A \heatrical part 
either im])ly some peculiarities of gestiir^^ or a dissimulation 
of my real sentiments, and the adoptioilif the opinions an;l 
language of another man. 

In the first sense, Sir, the charge is too trifling to be con- 
futed, and deserves to be mentioned only that it may lK^ 
despised. I am at lilierty, like every other man, to use my 
own language : and though I may perh?ij)s have some ambi- 
tion to please this gentleman, I sh^l not lay myself under 
any restraint, nor very solicitously copy his diction or his 
mien, however matured by age or modelled by experitnice. 

But if any man shall, by charging me ivitli theatrical be- 
haviour, imply that I utter any sontimonts but my own, 1 
shall treat him as a calumniator and a villain ; nor shall any 
protection shelter Jam from fhe treatment which he deserves. 
1 shall, on such an occasion, without scruple, trample upon 
all those forms wifli \^'hich wealth and dignity entrench 
themselvgs, nor shall any thing but age restrain my resent- 
ment; age, which always brings with it one j)rivilege, tliat 
of being insolent and supercilious without puni.Vhinent. 

But with regard. Sir, to those whom I have offended, 1 
am of opinion, that if I had acted* a borrowed part, I should 
have avoided their censure ; the h^at which c»ffended them 
.is the an^ur of conviction, and that zeal for the service of 
my country which neither hope^lior fear shall influence *me 
to suppress. I will not sit unconcerned while my liberty 
is invaded^ nor look in silence upon public robbery. — I v ill 
exert mv endeavours, at whatever hazard, to repel the ag- 
gressor and drag the thief to justice, whoever may protect 
him »i liis villany, and whoever may^Jmrtake of Ids plunder. 

i * 

5.— LORD SmYTTELTON’s SPEECH ON THE REPEAL. I/P THE 
ACT CALLED THE JEW BILL, A. D. 17^3. 

Sir,— It has been hitherto the rare and envied felicity of 
bis Majesty's reign, that hh subjects have enjoyed such a 
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settled tranquillity^ such sb freedom from angry religious 
disputesj as is not to paralleled in any former timqs. 
The true Christian spirit of moderation^ of charity, of uni- 
verstd benevolence, h& prevailed in the people, has prevailed 
in the clergy of all r»iks and degree^, instead of those nar* 
row principles, tlio^ bigoted pleasures, that furious, tliat 
implacable, that i^orant sseal, 'which had often done so 
much hurt both to .fie church and the state* But from the 
ill-understood, insiAificaut act of parliament you are now 
moved to repeal, otcasion has been taken to deprive us of 
this inestimable advantage. It^s a pretence to disturb the 
peace of the church, to infuse idle fear into the minds of 
the peo 2 )ie, and make religion itself an engine of sedition. 
It behoves the piety? as well as the wisdom of parliament, 
to disajjpoint those endeavours. Sir, the very worst mis- 
chief that can T>e done to religion, is to pervert it to the 
purposes of faction. The most impious wars ever made 
were those called holy wars. He who hates another man 
for not being a Christian, is himself not a Christian. Chris- 
tianity, Sir, breathes love, and peace, and good-will to man. 
A temper conformable to the dictates of that holy religion 
has lately distinguished this nation ; and a glorious distinc- 
tion it was ! But there is latent, at alljtfines, in*Ae minds 
of the vulgar, a spark of enthusiasm ; which, if Jjlown by 
the breath of a jiarty^ may, even when it seems quite ex- 
tinguished, be suddenly revived and niised to a flame. The 
act of last session for naturalizing Jew's, has very unexpect- 
edly a^iiiistered fuerto fred that flame. To wdiat a height 
it may rise, if it should qimtiniie much longer, one cannot, 
easily tell ;• but, take awa j the fuel, and it wdll dit; of itself. 

Sir, I trust and believe ^lat, by speedily passing this bill, 
"we shall silence that obl<»qiiy which has so unjustly been 
cast upon our reverend prelates (some of tliet must respect- 
able that ever adorne^ our church) for the part they took 
in the act which this repeals. And it greatly concerns the 
whole comiRuiiity, that they should not lo?e that rqjspect 
which i^ ^justly d»e to them, by a po])^lar clamour kept 
up in c^pmition to a u^jL^asure of no imjiortance in itself. 
But i/ttie departing from that measure should %ot remove 
the prejudice so maliciously raised, I am certain that no fur- 
th^ step you cUn take will be able to remove it ; and, the/e- 
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fore, I hope jm will stop here. This ap{j^3ars to be a rM- 
f^mable and safe condiBcension, fiy which nobody will be 
hurt ; but all beyond this would be idangerous weakness in , ' 
government : it might open a door fo the wildest enthusi- | 
asm, and to the most mischievous a^acks of political dis- 
aAection working upon that enthu^ia^. If you encourage 
and authorise it to fall on the synagome, it will go from^ 
thence to the meeting-house, and in me end to the palace. 
But let us be careful to check its fuf fher progress. The 
more zealous we are to support Christianity, the more vigi- 
lant should we be in maintaining toleration. If we bring 
back persecution, we bring back the antichristian spirit of 
popery ; and when the spirit is here, the whole system will 
soon follow. Toleration is the basis of all public quiet. It 
is a charter of freedom given to the mind, more valuable, I 
think, than that which secures our persons and estates. In- 
deed, they are inseparably connected together ; for, where 
the mind is not free, where the conscience is eiitlirallcd, 
there is no freedom. Spiritual tyranny puts on the gaUiiig 
chains ; but civil tyranny is called in, to rivet and fix them. 
We see it in Spain, and m^ny other countries ; we have for- 
meiiy both seen and felt it in England. By the blessing of 
God, Wv*''are nd^ delivered from all kinds of oppression. 
Iret us take care tfiat they may never return. 


6.— SlA JOHN SI AUBIN's BFBKCII FOB BBPEALING THK 
SBPrKNNIAJ^ AeT. 

Mr Spkakkr,— »I am aw^are it nny be said, that frequent 
new pc)r}iaments will produce frequent new expenses ; Imt 
I think quite the contrary : I qm really of opinion, that it 
Mdll be a proper remedy against the evils of bribery at elec- 
tions, es];eciUly as }'on have provided so wholesome a law 
to to-operate upon these occasions. 

Bribery at elections, wbenoe did it arise ? Not from coun- , 
try penth'men,’ for they are sure of bting chosen witliout it ; 
M Was, Sir, the invention of wicked uid corrupt ministers, 
who have from time to time led Aveak princes *iii. such de- 
structive measures, that they did not dare to reljTupon the 
natural representation pf the people. Long parliaments, 
Sir, first introduced bribery, because they were Tvortb pur- 
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te. Coiiitry gentlemen^ who have onljT 
nes to^ely upoo> eind have no mercenai^ 
ends to serve^ are unable to oppose it^ especially if at any 
time«the public treaswe shall be unfaithfully squandered 
away to corrupt theirlborouglis. Country gentletnen^ in- 
deed, may make som^weak eiForta> f)ut as they generally 
prove unsuccessful^ and fhe time of a fresh struggle is at so 
•great a distance^ the| at last grow faint in the dispute^ give 
u]) their country foikjost^ and retire in despair ; despair na- 
turally produces iudo^nce^ and that is the proper disposition 
for slavery.— Ministers of state Understand this very well, 
and are therefore unwilling to awaken the nation out of its 
lethargy by frequent elections. They know that fhe spirit 
. of liberty, like every piher v4l*tue of the mind, is to be kept 
alive only by constant action : tlfat it is impossible to en- 
slave Ibis nation,* while it is perpt'tualljT upon its guard.— 
Let country gentlemen then, by having frequent opportuni- 
ties of exerting themselves, be kept warm and active in their 
contention for the public good : this will raise that zeal and 
^spirit, which will at last get the better of those undue in- 
fluences by M liicb the officers of the crown, though unknown 
to the several boroughs, have been able to supplant country 
gentlemen of great character and fortune, Who livs^f/their 
ncighbourliood. — I do not say this upod idle st)eculation 
only : 1 live in a country where it is too well known, and I 
apjieal to maqy gentlemen in the House, to more out of it, 
(and who are so for this very reason) for the trulTi of my 
assertion. Sir, it is a sare which has been long eating into 
the mosf vital part of our constitution, and I hi)pe the time 
will conic when you will^irobe it to the bottom. For if a 
minister should ever gain a^orrujit familiarity with our bo- 
> wugbs , if he should keep S register of them in hifi closet, 
and, by sending down his treasury mandates, should procure 
a spurious representation of tlie })eoj)le, the offspring of 4im 
corruption, who wiU b& at all times ready to reconcile and 
' Justify the lanst coiitra^ctory measures of his administra- 
tion, and even to vote ^very crude indigested dream of , 
patron inlJO r tkiw ; if ^tbe maintenance of bis power should 
, become sole abject of their attention, and they«hmild be 
ggilty of the most violeuf breach of parliamentary trust, by 
. » discretionary liberty of taxing the people 

7 
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paf to tiio ciNV^m 4f tliis''8hoi:ld ever fie the uiilia|ip7 
oenditum of tfaia nation^ the people indeed map compl^ ; 
but the doors of thtt place, where neir complaints should 
be heard, will jfbr ever be shut againsf them. 

Our disease, 1 fear,' is of a oompi^ted nature ; and 1 
think that this motion is wisely intende 1 to remove the drst 
and principal disorder. Give the peopl> their ancient rights 
fjf freqUvUt new elections; that will Instore the decayed 
authority of parliaments, and will put mir constitution into 
a natural condition of working out her own cure. 

Sir, upon the whole, I am of opinion, that 1 cannot ex- 
press a greater seal for his Majesty, for the liberties of the 
people, or the honour and digii'ty of this House, than by . 
seconding the motion which the honourable gentleman has 
made you. 


7.—PART OF Bin BOBKRT WALPOLl/s REPLY. 

As to bribery and corruption. Sir, if it were ])ossible to in- ^ 
fluenee, by such base meonr, the majority of the electors of 
Great Britain to choose such men as would probably give 
up thLk^Jibertiess if it were possible to indueiice, by such 
means, a majority bf the members of this House to consent 
to the establishment of arbitrary power, 1 would readily al- 
low, that the calculations made by the geiitjcmen of the 
other side were just, and llieir inference tiue ; but 1 am 
persuaded tuat neitlier of these is ponsible. As the members 
of this house generally ore, and must always be, ge.Atlemen 
of fortune and figure in their couiitry, is it possible to sup- 
pise, that any one of them cotld, by a pension or a post, 
be influenced to consent to tbe^ overthrow of our constitu- 
tion ; by whidh the enjoyment, not only of what he got, but 
of what hi b^re had, would be rendered altogether preca- 
rioos f 1 will aUow, Sir, that, witli respect to bribery, the 
prh^ must bw higher or lower, genet^ly in proportion to the* 
of the who is to be bribe^; but it must likewise 
be grmted^ that the humour he happens td be in at the 
time, the apirit he happens to be endowed with, a^ t a great . 
deal to his virtue. When no eucroadiments are made upon 
the lights of the people, when the peo^e do not think 
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ita any manger, ihira may b« many Of the eleetoia 
who, by a bribi of ten gvine&a, might be induced to vote 1^ 
one candidate rather l^on another ; but if the court 
' malidng any encroachnenta upon the ri^ts of the peoptot a ^ 
proper spirit would, without doubt> arise in the nation ; and 
in such a case> I am jlmuaded, that done^ or very few, even 
of such electors, coiw be induced to vote for a court eaadi* 
Mate : no, not for t^ times the sum. 

There may^ bribery and corruption in the 

nhtion ; I am afraill|there will always be some : but it is 
no proof of it, that strangers are sometimes chosen ; for a 
g||R^tlmnan m^y have so much natural influence over a bo-* 
rougn^9nf%is neighbourhood, as to be able to prevail with 
them to choose any jgerson pleases to recommend ; and if 
upon such recommendation ibeytcboose one or two of his 
friends, who arc^perhaps strangers to them, it is not from 
thence to be inferred, that the two strangers were chosen 
their representatives by the means of bribery and corruption. 

, To insinuate, Sir, that money may be issued from the 
^ ^blic treasury for bribing elections, is really something very 
extraordinary, especially in thosf gentlemen who know how 
many chocks are upon every shilling that can be issued firom 
thence^ and bow regularly the money granted ii^^ew year 
for the public service of the nation, must Always be accounted 
for the very next session, in this Houre, and likei^lfe in the 
other, if lhe]^have a mind to call for any such account. And 
as to the gentlemen in oflice, if they have any Advanti^e 
over country gentlemei^ in having something else to depend 
on besides their own private fortunes, they have likewise 
many disadvantages ; the^ are obliged to live here in Lon- 
don with their families, by which they are put td a much 
greater expense than gentletien of equal fortunes who live 
in the country : this lays them under a very great disadvan- 
tage, with respect to the supporting of their interest inidie 
country. The countty gentleman, by living among the 
Mectors, an^purchasin^ the necessaries for bis family from 
them, keeps up an i^uuintance and correspondence with ^ 
them, wifiho^lt putting himself to any extraordinary cfiarge ; 
wherea|t*,gcutl€^an whd lives in London has norther way 
keeping up an acquaintance or correspondence among his 
fr^ei^dsdii the country, but by going down once or twice >• 
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yistur, at a v«ry extraordiimry charge, and oftdn without 04 y ^ 
other buainess: so thatia^wc miy conclude, wgentlexD^ Jn 
o9ioe eaimot; even iuseren ;^ears> save.much for distributing 
)Tl ready money, at the time of an eirction ; ^nd 1 recdly 
if the foot were nain)wly inquired into, it would 
appear, that the gentlemen in officeWe as little guilty of 
bkbing their electors with ready mone;^! as any other set of 
gentlemen in the kingdom. ^ 

That there are ferments often r^iisinglAmong the people 
without any just can&e, is what 1 am sm-Jmsed to hear con - 
troverted, since very late e^iperience may convince us of the 
contrary. Do not we know what a ferment n as raised in 
d^e aatioife^ towards the latter end of the late quectfs reign ? 
And it is well known what a fat^il change in the affairs of 
this nati<m was introduced, at least conliniied, by an elec- 
tion's coming on whi’e tlie natkn was in tlmt ferment. Do 
not we know what a ferment \i as raised in the nation soon 
after his late Majesty's accession ^ And if an election had 
then been allowed to come on. \ihile the nation \^as m that 
ferment, it might perhaps have had as fat.il effects as the 
f<irmcV ; but, Sir, this was wisely provided against by the 
very law which is now wanted tt> be repealed. 

Asti’ich femiQnts may hereaftci* often happen, I must 
tliink that frequenfr elections will always be daxigerduti ; for 
which rCaAon, as far as I can oee at present, I shall, I be- 
lieve, at all times, think it a \ery dangerous experiment 1o 
repeal the-septemmil bill. 

_____ * 

t 

8.— JdBl^UJUTENKY'SSPPECH ON TI 1 .K MOllON rOB REDUC ING 
‘ ^ . IJUE AIUV;\. 

have heard a great deal about parliamentary ar- * 
mies, and about an armi'' continued from year to yeaif. I 
always yn* bfccn, Sir, and always aAo// be, against a stand- 
ing armx qf Any kind. To me it is a«terrible thing ; whe- 
ther under th^ of parliamentary or any other alesignation, ' 
a sUmding army is still a standing army, whatever name it 
be called by ; thej are a body of men distinct fAwnHhe bod} 
of the peo^e; they are governed -by different and 

blind obedience, and an entire submission to the dfeers of 
their commanding officer^ is their, only prinrqile. The na- 
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ti«n$ amnd{iu^ Sir^ ,are ^feadj( endaved^ and iiave bMi 
eodaved by those vpry means: by mean^ 

^miies they have ei^ry cne lost their liberties ; it is indeed 
impossible that the^berties of the people can be preserved 
in any country whe h a numerous standing army is kept up- 
Shall tve then takw any of our measures fnm ^e example 
of our neighbours^ No^ Sir ; on the eoatraiy> Cmm tWr 
misfortones -we ^^"'.ght to learn to avoid those rocks upon 
« which they have Sjlit. 

It signifies nothing to tell, me, that onr army is com- 
manded by sudli gentlemen os cannot be supposed to join in 
any measures for enslaving tbeir country. It may be so ; I 
hope it is so ; I have a good opinion of many gende* 
men now in the arfiiy ; 1 1^‘etae the^ would not join in any 
such measures ; but their bves are*uneertam, nor can we 
be sure how long they may be continued in command : they 
may be all dismissed in. a moment/ and proper tools put in^ 
their room. Besides, Sir, we know the passions of men, 
we know how dangerous it is to trust the best of men with 
too much power. ’Where was Ihere a braver army than 
that under Julius Csesar ? Where was there ever an army 
that had served their country more foith^iUy T>>7* army 
was commanded generally by the best citizens Home, by 
men of great fortune and figure in their country^^yet iiai 
army enslaved their country. The affections of the soldiers 
towards tliOl^ country, the Wour and integrity of the under 
officers, are not to depended on ; by the military law, the 
admin'jstration of justice so quick, and the punishment so 
severe, that neither officer nor soldier dares offer to dispute 
the orders -tif his supreme <*ommand6r ; he must nbt consult 
his. own indinations : if an. officssr were commanded to pull 
*his own father Out of this House, he must do it ; he dares 
not disobey ; immediate death would be the sure conse- 
quence of the least giumUing. And if an officer were sent 
. into the Court of Request, accompanied by a body of mus- 
keteeis with* screwed bayonets, and with orders to tiSll us 
what we vug\^ to do. Aid how we were to vdte, I know what 
would bf* ..le duty of this House ; I know it wjuld be our 
^duty t<f ofder the officer io be taken and hanged up at the 
dbor the lobby ; *but, ,Sir, I doubt much if such a spirH 
coukl/be found in this House, or in any House of Comment 
^^at ^ill ever be in England. 
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l^ir^ I tijk not of imagimity things f 1 talk wliat hais 
Eappened to an BnglisL House of Coirmons^ and from an 
English army ; not only from an Englis^ii army, but an anjity 
that was raised by that very House of ^^ommons^ an arm} 
that was paid by th^m/ and an army Hat was commanded 
by generals appointed by them. Thiref^c do not let us 
vainly imagine, that an army raised and maintained by au- 
tborHy of parliament will always be subri^i^sive to them ; if 
any atmy be so numerous as to have ift their power to 
overawe the parliament, they will be submissive as long as 
the parliament does nothing "to disoblige tbeir favourite ge- 
neral ; buV when that case happens, I am tifraid that in 
place of the parliament’s dismissing the army, the arm} will 
dismiss the parliament, as they have done heretofore. Nor 
does the legality or ilk'gality of ^hat parliament, or of tJiat 
army, alter the case; for, with respect to th*it army, and 
according to their way of thinking, the parliament dismissed 
by them ’svos a legal parliament ; tliey v, ere an army raised 
and maintained according to Hw, and at first they wore 
raised, as they imagined, fox the presei\ation of those liber- 
ties which they afterwards destroyed. 

It lltt» urgkd, Sir, that wdioever is for the Protestant 
succession, must for continuing the anny : for that \ cr\ 
x^ason. Sir, I am against continuing the army. I know 
that neither the Protestant succession in his Majesty’s most 
illustrious House, nor nii} succession, can ever Ih" safe, as 
long as there is a standing aimy in +he counti}. Armies, 
Sir, have no regard to hert'ditary succession. The two 
Cersars at Home did pretty well, aVid found means to ki*ej> 
ihii|||%rinies in tolerable subjection, because the geiieraK 
.dMKKc&rh were all their own ^creatures. Hut how did it 
ypHewith their successors Was not every one of them 
manted by theurmy, witlioui any regard to hereditary nglit, 
|*or to ou} right ? A cobbler, a gardewier, or any man wJio 
happened to raise himself in the army, and could gain their , 
was made emperor of the wwld. Was not everj 
succeeding emperor raised to the thrdhe, or t^ibled head- 
long into the dust, according to the mere wh«>.^ or nind 
frensy of the soldiers? 

We art* told this army is desired to .he continued J>ut for 
one year longer, or for a limited term of years. JIoSv ati- 
Mird is this distinction ! Is there any army in the lorld 
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continued f r my term yf ye^ri^? Does the most absolute 
monarch tejl his army, that he i« to continue them for 9Xff 
number of years, o^-any number of months ? How long have 
we already continuC}d our army from year to year ? And tf 
it tlius continOes, where will it di^er from the standing air- 
uiios of those conntn'es which have already submitted their 
nocks to the yok^5? We are come to the IMicOn / our army 
is now to be red “tsed, or it never will ; from his Majesty's 
own mouth we aS^ assured of a profound tranquillity abroad , 
we know there is one at home If this is not a proper time, 
if these circumstances do not afford us a wire ojiportunity for 
reducing at least 9 part of our regular forces, never Can 
expect to see any reduction ; and this nation, already ot'or- 
imrdened uith dShts and tares, must be loaded with the 
heavy charge of perjietually supporting a numerous standing 
Army ; ancl remain for ever exposed to the danger of having 
Its liberties diid privileges trampled upon bj any future king 
or ministry, who sliall take it in their heads to do so, and 
shall take* a projier care to model the arm) for that jmrpose. 


— SPCEIJI OP 1.0RJD ClIAUIAM, IN THR IIOUSU OV FREBh, 
AGAINST IHB AMUKU AN WAR, ANI>,AGAINS f EMPLOYING 
TIIK INUIANS IN 11, « V 

I CANNOT, my Lords, I w'ilJ not, join in congratulation »>n 
niisfortune hnd disgnuv, lliis, iny Lords is a peiilous and 
nemendous moment It is not a time foi udidcition : the 
smooOiness of ilatterj caihiot save us in this rugged and aw - 
ful crisis. It is now necessary to instruct the throne in tlie 
Unguagc*\)f tnith. We must, if possible, dispel the delu- 
sion and darkness which o.ivelopeit; auddisplayr in its ful* 
danger and genuine colouis, the min which i* brought to 
our doors, Can ministers still presume to*ex]iect support 
iu their infatuation ^ Can parliament be so deatl (o its diu- 
nity and duty, a^ to give their support to m^^usuros thus ob- 
truded and Weed ujmn them ? Measures, my Loids, wliicli 
have re(Jucp^l this la^e Nourishing empire fo scoiu and cou- 
tem])t \ But yesterday, and Britain might ha\ v stood 
agaiiiOT the world : now, none so poor as ti» do lier reve- 
^■cnce i”— The people, whom we at first despised rebel 
but Svhoin we now acknowledge as enenues, ,iie abetted 
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against ns, supplied with^ every tuili^ry store|[ have their 
interest consulted^ and their ainbassadorp entertained by our 
inveterate enemy-^^nd ministers do not i and dare not^ in- 
terpose with dignity or effect. The de« berate state of our 
army abroad is in part known. No man More highly esteems 
and honours the British troops than l^doV I know their vir- 
tues and their valour ; I know they can mhieve any thing 
but impossibilities ; and I know that the opnquest of British 
America is an imposnibility. You cann< I)* my Lord^, you 
cannot conquer America. "J^hat is y uur present situation 
there ? Wc do not know the worst . but know lliat in 
three campj^Igns we have done nothing, and suffered mucli 
You may swell eicry expense, uceuiuulate every assistance, 
and extend your traffic to the shamldes of every German 
despot : your atleniptscuill lie Tor eve i vain and impotent — 
donbly so, indeed, from this inercenaiy aid on which you 
rely ; for it irritates, to an incurable resentment, tlie minds 
of your adversaries^ to over-run them with the mercenary 
aons of rapine and plunder, devoting them and their jmsses- 
sions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty. If I were an Ame- 
rican, as 1 am on Englishiiian, while a foreign troop was 
landed my counAry , I never would lay down my arms , 

Nevi r, never ^ n^v( r - 

But, fiiy Lords, who is the man, that, iu addition to the 
disgrace^ and mischiefs of the war, has dared to authorise 
and associate to our arms the lotnakawk and u aiptng^kntfe 
of the savage to call mto civilized oUi.ince, the wild and 
inhuman inliabitanl of the woods ^^t<» delegate to tli/^ mer- 
|ffLe&»s Indian, the defence of disputed rights, and to wage 
the horroff) of his barbarous vrar against our brethren } My 
Lords, these enormities cry aloud for redress and punkh- 
meni. But, my Lord*., this barbarous measure has been* 
defmdikl, not only on the principles of ]>olicy and necessity, 
but 4iiso on those <»f morality ; for-it is jierfectly allow- 
able,' says Lori Suffolk, " to use all the means, which God | 
^and jjature have put into our hands.' I am astonislied, 1 
am shocked, to ht^ar such principles confessed , iio liear them 
qp^owed in this House, or iu this country. My Lu tds, 1 did 
tint intend to encroach so much ok your attention, but 1 , 
cannot repress my indignation-— I feel myself impelled ti 
speak. My Lords, we are called upon as members of* ^ihis 
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House> as m ^n, as Cbristians^ to protest against sndi Immt** 
rible barbarity That God and nature have put into OUT 
.hands !" What ide^s of God and nature^ that noble Iiord 
may entertain. I krjiw not ; but I know, that such detest* 
able principles art <■ equally abhonent to religion and hu- 
manity. What ! uo 'ittribute the sacred sanction of God 
and nature to thejimassacres of the Indian scalping-knife ! 
to the cannibal “avage, torturing, murdering, devouring, 
drinking the bloiX^ of his mangled victims ! Such notions 
shock every precept of moralitv, every feeling of humanity, 
eijery sentiment of honour. These abominable principles, 
and this more abominable avowal of them, demtud the most 
decisive indignation. 

I call upon that Riglit Reve^'end, and this most Learned 
Bench, to vindicate the religion of their God, to support the 
justice of their country. I call ui)oii the bishops, to inter- 
pose the unsullied sanctit)*^ of their lawzi ujxm the judges, 
to interpose the purity of their ermine, to save us from this 
pollution. I call up(ui the honour of your Lordshi|>s, to re- 
verence the dignity of your ancestors, and to maintain your 
own. I call upon the spirit and humanity of my country, 
to vindicate the national character. I irvoke the ymius of 
the con,?fi(y/ion. From the tapestry tlwt adorns these wiiUs, 
the immortal ancestor of this noble Lord frowiisrv>‘ith indig- 
nati(»n at the disgrace of his country. In vain did Le defend 
tlie liberty, 'and establish the religion of Britain, against the 
tyranny of Rome, if tliese worse tlian Popish cruelties and 
InqU'sitorial practices, ar(‘ endured among us. To send 
forth the merciless caiiiiibal, thirsting for blood ! against 
whom ?— iyour Protestju t brethrem ! — to lay \faste their 
country, to desolate their uwellings, and extirjmte their race 
* and name by the aid and instrumentality c»f the-e horrible 
hounds of war ! Spain can no longer boast pre-ominer co in 
barbarity.. She amsed herself with bloodhounds, to extir- 
j)ate the wrptched natives of Mexico ; m c, more ruthless, 
loose these dogs of war against our coiintrj men in America, 
endeared t<'ius by every tie that can sanctify humanity- I 
solemnly call upon youi Lordships, and upon every order of 
men m the state, to stamp upon this infamous ]irocedure, 
‘the ^^rdelible st'gmc of the Public Abhorrence. ]M(.re ^ ar- 
ficiilarly, I call upon the holy prelates of our religion, to do 
awsy this iniquity ; let them perform a lustration, to purify 
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the country from this deep and deadly wti. ^ly Lords, I 
am old and weak, and at present unable to say more ; but 
my feeling's and indignation were too Itroiig to have sa\d 
less* I could not have slept th‘s night Si my bed, nor even 
reposed lay head upon my pillow, withitot giving vent to 
my eternal abl*orreiice of uich ein>n«4»nmi and preposterous 
principles. (p 


10.-^ — '?XM:Kr!I OF TXIK BART. OF OlIKS TA K FlUi.!/, IN 'JlJf 

iiOTTst: or Loiins, FKBiiUAfty 2*.?, 17 lo, on 'iiij3 pension 

lULL. 

m 

My J iioiv so lute, aijd so much has luvii Siinl 
in favour of tin met ion for the Hecoiul reading ot‘ tlie ])eiisioii 
hill, by L’nas nmcJi ubW than I nrn, tliat I sluill detain yoi' 
but SI ver^ di.n't HJjile with what i Jiave to ssi> upon tin 
•‘uhject. It Ih's b^'en said by a noble duke, ihsit this bili 
can be lotdwtl on only as a bill for preventing u grievance" 
that is for».seen, arid m*t as a bill foi ••enied\iAg a grievance 
that is silrs sidy fJt ; bocaiiS'e it is not asserted, no) so mueii 
.ss msinualed. ^'n the preamble of the bill, that sniy corrajU 
practieO)iii>'‘n; now iwide use of, for gsiining an undue inilu- 
cTieo over iluj oilier liouse. J\1y Lords, this was the Vi.rv 
reason Ibr^/tinging in the l)ilh They could not assert, tliai 
!Hiy such ]»r:ielices are now made use of, without u proof, 
and the mentis fur craning at tliis proof, is what "they wunt, 
*»nd what th^y propose to get by thi&bill. They suspect 
there sire tuch ]>ri*ctices, but tl)e;f cannot prove it. t.The 
crime is of sucii a secret nature, thftt it can ver} seldom be 
proved by \vitnes.-ies ; and, therefoje, tJiey wunt to put it to 
the trial, at least, of being jwoved^by the oath of one of 
p.uties ; w hicli is ,a niethod often taken in cases that eaii 
admit t f » ft otJicr [jroof. ITiis is, tiierefore, no argument oi 
the gri auce not being feii ; for a man may very seiisiblj 
feel a grievance,, and yet may not be able to prove* it. That 
ijie i*r, ^s a suspicion of some such pr.acliees lieing now made 
use ofjVw that they will be made use olf, the nf'ny.remon- 
•■iriinees froTp all jiarts of the united kingdom are a k.'dicient 
proof, *J'hat this suspicion has crept into the other House, 
i heir l)a\ing so frequently sent up this bill is a manifo't de- * 
i.ionstratioii, and a strong argument for its br’lng necessifry 
In have some Midi bill passed into a law^ I’he other House 
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must be al]«^wed to bf Setter juices of what passes, or mv,tt 
pass, within their awii walls, than we can pretend to bef. It 
js evident, they bu|pect that corrupt practices have been, or 
soon may be, mudu use of, for gaining an undue influence 
ov^r some of their jineasures ; and^they have calculated this 
bill for curing the evil if it is felt, for preventing it if it is 
only foreseen. J'hat anv such practices have actually lieen 
made use of, orj^e now made use of, is what I shall not 
pretend to :iHir : but 1 am sure I sliall not adirm the 
contrary. If an) such are to be made use of, I will, with 
confidence, vindicate his Majesty. I am suie he knows 
nothing of them. I am sure lie will disdain to^ufler them , 
but 1 cannot pass such a compliment ujxm his ministers, 
nor upon anv set^f ministers Jlhat ever was or ever vvillbe. 
in tins n.ition ; and, therefore, I thipk I cannot more faith- 
iull\ , moK* eflectuallv, seive Ins present Majest), us well us 
his successors, than by putting it out of the power of mi- 
nisters tt> gam anv connpt inliueiice over either House ot 
Parliament Sucli an attempt may be necessary for the 
securitj of the minister ; but never can be necessary for, 
must alwnvs be inconsistent tvkli, the security of his mas- 
ter ; and the moro necessary it is for thj minister's security, 
Llie moie inconsistent it will always Ijp with llie king's, and 
tlie more dangerous t<» the libeities of the naiivi^ 

To pretend, in\ Loids, that this hill diminishes, or any 
way enci^Taclies upon the pierogative, is sopnetliing veiy 
'‘tr.uigis What prerogative, my Lords? lias the crown ti 
pf^ogative to bribe ; 4o infringe the law by sending its 
pensioners into the other House ? To say so is destroying 
the creiKt, the authority of the crown, under the pieteiice 
of supporting its prerogjitive. If his Majesty knew that 
any man received a iieusion from him, or any thing like a 
]»ension, and yet kept his seat in the oilier House, he 
would himself declare it, or withdiaw his jieiision, because 
he knows it is against law. This bill, tlierefore, no way 
diniinisLes or encroiftrhes upon the prerogatives of thescrown, 
which,cai|jfnever b^ exercised but for the public good. 
dimin' \es only the .prerogatives usurped by ministers, 
whiA 'are n^*ver exercised but for its destrhclion. The 
cro^n nuW still i;gwaTd merit in tlie proper way, that is. 
• fjjieiily. The bill is intended, and can operate only aguin^^t 
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dandestine rewards or gratuities giv^en by minifters. These 
are scandalous^ and never were, nor willkbe, given, but for 
scandalous services. ^ 

It is very remarkable, my Lords, it even diverting, to 
see such a squeamishness ^l^ut perjury Vpou this occasion, 
amongst those, who, upon other occasimj[s, have invented 
and enacted multitudes of oaths, to be tir<en by men who 
are under great temptations, from their pnvatc interest, to 
be guilty of perjury. Is not this the casjvof almost every 
oath that relates to the collection of the phblic revenue, or 
to the exercise of any office ? * 1 b not this perjury one of the 
chief objcctiqns made by the dissenters against the Test and 
Corporation Act ? And shall we shew a leas concern fur the 
j»rcscrvation of our constitution, than for the preservati(»ii of 
our church The Reverend Bimch should be cautious of 
making use of this argument ; for if they will nut allow us 
an oatli for the preservation of the former, it may induce 
many people to think they ought not to be allowed an oath 
for the ])reservation of the latter. 

» By this time, I hope, ray Lords, all the inconveniences 
pretended to arise from this bill have vanished ; and, there* 
fore, 1 shall consider bome of the arguments brought to shew 
that it is not 'necessary. Here I must observe, that most of 
the argumc’ds made use of for tins purpose, are equally 
strong for a repeal of the laws we have already in being, 
against admij;tiug pensioners to sit and vote ill the other 
House. If be impossible to suppose, that a gentleman of 
great estate and iinciciit family can. by a pension, bq in- 
fluenced to do wliat he ought not tc* do ; and if we must 
suppose, t)u)it none but such gentlei^cn can ever get.into the 
other House, I am siir** the laws for preventing pensioners 
from luvlncr seats in that House are quite unnecessary, and 
ought t(» repealed. Therefore, if these arguments pie- 
vipl with your Lordships to put a negative upon the present 
<]U^tiou, I shall expect to see that negative followed by a 
mOfiOn toi the repeal of those laws ; nay, in a few sessions, 
expect to so* a bill brought in for prev<fptiqg any 
man's being a member of the other House but such have 
some ])lace or pension under the crown. As an argumeilc for 
such 'i bill, it might be said, that his Majesty's njost fai^ful 
i ubjectb ought to be chosen Members of Parliament, and 
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that those gejitlemen always ^ most fiiithful to the king 
that receive the kimg's money. I shall grant, my Lofds, 
Jljjit such gentlcmeil will he always the most faithful^ and 
the most obedient Itj the ministers ; but for this very rea- 
son, 1 should be for, excluding them from Parliament. The 
king’s real interes^ ht^wever much he may bo made by his 
ministers to mistaken it^ must always be the same with his 
people’s ; but th||f minister’s interest is generally distinct 
*fromj and often ci^ntrary to both ; tlierefore^ 1 shall always 
be for excluding as much as possible^ from Parliament, every 
man who is undef the least inducement to 2 )refer the interest 
of the minister to that of both king and peojd^ ; and this 
I take to be the case of eyery gentleman, let his estate and 
family be what the^ will, that Jiolds a pension at the will 
of the minister. ^ 

Those who Say, they depend so much upon the honour, 
integrity, and impartiality of men of family and fortune, 
seem to think our constitution can never lie dissolved as 
long as tve have the sliadow of a Parliament. My opinion, 
niy Lords, is so very different, that if ever our constitution 
be dissolved, if ever an absolute nnonarcliy be established in 
this kingdom, I am convinced, it will be jj^nder that shadow. 
Our constitution consists in the tu'o Ifeuses of* Parliament 
being a check upon the crown, as well as ujion another. 
If that check should ever be removc»d, if the crow'n should, 
by corru])t ftieans, ]»y jdaces, by j)ensioiis, azi(Ll>ribes, get 
the absolute direction^(»f our two bouses of Parliament, our 
cons^tutiun wdll, from tlRit moment, be destroyed. Tliere 
would be no occasion fo% tlie crown to i)roceed any further. 

Jt would be ridiculous to Jay aside the forms of Parliament ; 
for under the shadow our king W'ould be more al)V»]iite, and 
* might govern more arbitrarily, than be could do without it. 

A gentleman of family and fortune would mirt, |)i*rliaps|^ for 
the sake of a pensiop, agree to lay aside the forms of go- 
vernment ; because, by his venal service there, he earns hih 
infamous pension, and could not ex}»ect tlie coni inuaiftre of 
it if the^e fj[irm8 wer^ laid aside ; but a gefitleinaii of family*'* 
and fort’ .le may, for tlie sake <if a pension, whilst lie is in 
Parli^t^ij^, approve of the most blundering measure, con- 
sent jft the most excessive and useless grants, enact the most 
(ipljressive la\^, pass the most villanous accounts, acquit 

\ • L 2 
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the most heinous crimiinil^;, and cil>nd«*nin the nost innocent 
yersonsj at the desire of that ministeif who ])ays liiin liis 
pension. And if a majority of such I,tuuse of Parliament 
consisted of such men, would it not bo ridiculous in us to 
talk of (»ur conslitutioivor to say we liid any liberty left r 
This misfortune, this terrible condition, Ve may be reduced 
to by corruption : as brave, as free a |)eo]jle as ivc, the 
Romam, were reduced to it by the saifc means ; and to 
l)revent such a honid catastrophe, is the .cfesigii of this bill. 

If people would at all thijiik, if they w^iuld consider the 
consequences of corruption, there would be no occasion, m v 
Lords, for making laws against it. It would ap])ear so hor- 
rible, that no man 'would allow i*^ to ajiproach him. The 
corrupted ought to consider that they do not sell their vote, 
or their country only • these, jierhaps, they may disregard j 
but they sell likewise tVmsfdves : they become the bond 
slaves of the corrupter, who corrupts them, imt for their 
sakes, but for his own. No man ever corrupted another for 
the sake of doing him a service. And, therefore, if people 
would but consider, they would always reject the offer with 
disdain. But this is not to Ibe expected. The histories oi 
Jill countries, the history even of our own country, shews it 
is not to l/e depended on. llie j)roffered biil»e, peopk‘ 
think, ivffl' satisfy the immediate cravings of some infamous 
appetite j and this makes them swallow the ulluriug bait, 
though the liberties of tlieir country, the huj)puiess of their 
posterity, and even tkeir own liberty evidently depend uji- 
on their refusing it This makes it necessary, in overy 
free state, to contrive, if possible; effectual laws against 
corruption: and, as the laws we' now have for 'excluding 
.. pengionePi from the other Hous^*, are allowed to be ineffec- 
tual, we ought to make a trial, at least, of the remedy no\\ 
propost^l ; for; though it should prove ineffectual, it w'ili 
be attended with this advantage, ^at-it will put us upon 
contriving some other remedy that may lie effectual; and 
Sooner such a reme^^ is contrived and applied, the le^s 
'^danger we shall be exposed to of falling into tjbe fatal dis- 
temper, from which no, free state, where it has become 
general, has ever yet fecowed. 


/ 
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BPEEC^t OF A ROMAN OFFICER TO HIS SOLDIERb. 

Rome was taken by Totila\» One of otir brave officers', 
whose name was Paul'j had sallied out of the city at the liead 
of a small party', and entrendied himself on tlft eminence', 
where he was surrounded by the enemy'. Famine', it was 
not doubted, would soon reduce him to the necessity of sur- 
rendering'; jyid, in fact', he Avas i« want of every' thing. 
In this exigence', he addressed himself to his soldiers' 

My friends'," said lie, Ave must either perish', or sur- 
vive in slaATry'. You', I know, Avill not hesitate' about the 
choice : but it is not enough to perish', we must perish 
nobly'. The coAvard may res|gn himself to be consumed by 
famine', he may linger in misery', and Avait, in a dispirited 
condition, for the friendly hand of deaA'. ^Jiit Ave', Avho 
hare been schooled and educated in tllb field of battle', we 
are not noAv' to learn the proper use of our arms AA^e knoAv 
how to carve' for uurseh'es an honourable' death. Yes, let 
us die', but not inglorious and unrevenged' ^ let us die' 
covered witli the bl(*#d of our enemies', that our fall', in- 
stead of raising the snTilo of deliberate malice', may give 
them cause to mourn' i^er the victory that undoes ns. Can 
we Avish'to loiter a few years more' in life, Avheif Ave knoAv 
that a very few must briftg us to our graves- ?— *The limits 
of human life cannot he enlarged by nature', hut glory' can 
extend them, and give a second' life." • 

He finished' his harangue: the soldiery declared their 
resolution fo foUmr' him. They began their march' ; the in- 
trepid countenance'^ with which tliey advanced soon denoted* 
to the eneijy a design to give battle wit II all the courage of 
the lji£l despair'. Without waiting', therefor^, to receive' 
the attack of this illustrious band, the Goths tliought pro- 
per>ocomp!?iied', ky an immediate grant of life' and liberty '. 

’ t \ ' Marmostel/ 
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2.— i^PKFCH OF CHARIt>EHUS> AN ATHENIAN " EXIXiS^ TO 
DARIUS^ WHO WAS MAKING WARLl[,vE PREPARATIONS 
AGAINST ALEXANDER. 

Perhaps your Majesty may not hear the truth from the 
mouth of a Grecian^ and an exile : aiMl if 1 do not declare 
it now, I never wiD, perhaps I may never ^avc another op- 
portunit/.—- Your Majesty's numerous anhy, drawn from 
various nations^ and which unpeoples the ^East, may seem 
formidable to the neighbour]^ countries. The gold, the 
purple, and the splendour of arms, which strike the eyes of 
beholders, make a show which surpasses the imagination of 
all who have not seen it. The •Macedonian army, with 
which your Majesty's forces are going to contend, is, on tlie 
contrary, grim, and horrid of aspect, and clad in iron. The 
irresistible phalanx is a body of men who, in the field of 
battle, fear no onset, being practised to bold together, man 
to man, shield to shield, and spear to spear ; so that a 
brazen wall might as soon be broken through. In ad vane-* 
ing, in wheeling to right or left, in attacking, in every 
exercise of arms, they act as one man. They answer the 
slightest sigu from ^^he commander, as if his soul animated 
the whole army. Efery soldier has a knowledge of war 
sufficient fbr'^a generaL And this discipline, by which the 
Macedonian army is become so formidable, was first esta- 
blished, and been all along kept up, by a fixed contempt 
of what your Majesty's troops are so Vi«in of, I mean gold 
and silver Thti bare earth serves ‘them for beds. What- 
^ ever will satisfy nature, is their luxury. Their repose is 
always shot ter than the night. Yoat Majesty may, there- 
fore, iudge, whether Thea^^alian, Acamanian, and ^tolian 
cavalry, and the Macedonian plialanx-— an army that has, in 
spite f'lf itil Ij^position, over-run half the world-— are to be 
rej^lod by a multitude (however nunverous) artned with 
fli|^P,^and stakes hardened at the points by fii^. To be 
^l^iOSi^pqual terms with Alexander, your Majesty ought to 
have ah army composed of the same sort of troopH : and they 
.are no where to be had, but in the same countries whiclt pro- 
duce those conquerors of the world.— It is the»’efore my 
opinion, that, if your Majesty were to ppply the gold and 
silver, which now so superfluously adorn your men, to the 
purpose of hiring an army from Greece, to contend with 
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Greeks^ yoU|inight hfive .Vome ahasce for success ; otjieri* 
wise I see no reas|^ to expect any thing else> than that 
• 3(pur army should hfe defeated^ as all the others have been 
who have encountered the irresistible Macedonians, 

• Q. CURTIUS. 


3, — THE SCYTHIAN AMBASSADORS TO ALEXANDER. 

Ip your person vJere as gigantic as your desires^ the world 
itself would not%!ontain you. Your right hand would touch 
the east, and your left the west, at the same time. Yon 
grasp at more than you are equal to. From Europe, you 
reach to Asia ; from Asia, you lay hold on Eifrope. And 
if you should conquer alh mankind, you seem disposed to 
wage WB.r with woods and snows, with rivers and wild 
beasts, and tq attempt to subdue flature. But have you 
considered the usual course of things Have you reflected, 
that great trees are many years in growing to their height, 
and are cut down in an hour ? It is foolish to think of the 
fruit only, without considering the height you have to climb, 
to come at it. Take care lest, ifhile you strive to reach the 
top, you fall to the ground with the branches you have laid 
hold on. The lion when dead, is devoufbd b}i^ravens ; and 
rust consumes the hardness of iron. * There is nothing so 
strong, but it is in danger from what is weak. It will, 
therefore, your wisdom, to take care how you venture 
lieyond your reach. Besides, what have you t?) do with the 
Scythians, or the Scythians with you ? We have never invad- 
ed Macedon ; why should you attack Scythia ? We inhabit 
vast deserts, and pathless woods, where we do not want to 
hear of tlie name of Alixander. We are not disposed to 
^ submit to slavery ; and have no ambitioii to tyrannize 
over any nation,— That you may understand the genius 
of the Scythians, we present you with a yoke of bxen, 
an arrow, and a golflet. We use these respectively in our 
commerce ^th friends, and ivith foes. We give tp our 
friends the corn, wIqcIi we raise by the l^our of our oxer 
With the gSblet we join w:ith them in pouring drink-offer- 
ings \p the gods ; and firith arrows we attack eiir enemies. 
We hav^>:onquered those, who have attempted to tyrannize 
over^Bs in oHir •wn'kioiintry, and likewise the kings of the 
Medes and Pifrsians, when they made unjust Avar ujion us ; 
and we have opened to ourselves a \vay into Egypt. You 
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pretend to be the punishes of robbel^s ; and are yourself 
the general robber of mankind. You *iave taken Lydia ; 
yoU^ave seized Syria ; you are master' df Persia ; you hav ; 
'^aubdued the Bactrians ; and attacked India. All this ivill 
* Aot satisfy you, unless yvm lay your greedy and insatiable 
hands upon our flocks and our herds.a How imprudent is 
your conduct ! You grasp at ridies* the possession of which 
only ixicreases your avarice. You increastf your hunger by 
what should produce satiety ; so that the^more you have, 
the more you desire. But h^ve you forgot how long the 
conquest of the Bactrians detained you ? While yt)u were 
subduing th^m, the Sogdians revolted. Your victories serve 
no other purpose, than to find you» crniploymerit by i)roduc- 
ing new For the business of every conquest is two- 

fold ; to W’in, and to preservk And though, you may be 
the greatest of warriors, you must expect, that the nations 
you conquer will endeavour to sliake off the yoke as fast as 
possible. For what people chooses to be under foreign do- 
minion ? If you will cross the Tanais, you may travel (wer 
Scythia, and observe how extensive a territory we inhabit. 
But to conquer us is quite another business. Your army 
is loaded wit;h the cumbrous spoils of many nations. Y'ou 
will find the Scythians, at one time, too nimble fur your 
pursuit ; ‘‘and at another time, when you think we are fled 
far enough from you, you wall have us surprise you in your 
camp. For*the Scytliians attack with no less’ vigour than 
they fly. Y^hy should we put you iu.iniiiid of the vastiiess 
the c ountry you will have to donquer ? The deseIl^6 of 
Scythia are commonly talked of in Greece ; and all the 
world kno\vs, that our delight is to dwell at large, and not 
in towns, or plantations. It wili^ therefore be your wdsdoiu 
to keep with strict attention, w'hat you have gained. Catch- 
ing fct Sjore, you may lose what you have. We have a pro- 
verbiiJ saying in Scythia, That Fortune has no feet, and is 
furnished only 7vith hands, to distribute her capricious fa- 
yours, and with fins to ehide the grasp of those, to whom 
she has been bountiful. You give yourself out- to bo a god, 
tlie son of Jupiter Hammon. It suits the character of a 
god, to bestow favours on mortals ; not to deprive them of 
What they have. But if you are no god, , reflect the 
precarious condition of humanity. Y'ou will tlius shew nupre 
wisdom, than by dwelling" on those subjects which have 
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puffed up your pride# anJ madetyou forp;et yourself. .You 
see how little you ^re likely to gain Ly attempting the con- 
quest of Scythia. ‘On the other haud^ you may, if you 
])lease, have in us a valuable alliance. We command the 
borders of both Europe and Asiit. There is nothing be- 
tween us and Bactriiq but the river Tanais : and our terri- 
tory extends to Thrace, uliich^ as we have heard, borders 
tui iVIacedojl. ]f you decline attacking us in a hostile man- 
ner, you may Imre our friendship.— -Nations, wdiich have 
never been at war, sire on ai^ equal footing. But it is iu 
^aiii that confidence is reposed in a conquered ])eople. 
There can be no sincere friendship between the oj)press<»rs 
and tiie o])pressed. £vqn in peace, the latter tlimk therii- 
elves entitled to the rights of# war a^^inst the fiirmer. We 
will, if )ou think good, enter into a treaty '\uth }ou, accord- 
ing to our nianner, which is, not by signing, sealing, and 
taking the gods to witness, as is the Grecian custton ; but by 
doing actual services. The Scythians are not used to pro- 
3iii.se ; but to perform without promising. An<l llicy think 
dii appeal to the gods sii|3crliuous : for that tlmse. who have 
no regal d for the esteem of iiubi, will not hesitate to offend 
the gods, bj perjury. You may therefore ^’ousider witii 
) ourself, whether you had better b^e a j)eo])le of such a 
eliaracter, and so situated as to have it in their p<rt\x»r either 
to st'ive }ou, or to uiinoy j'oii, according .us )ou treat them, 
for allies, oF for eiien'Ie'-. 


% — — — 

T llli: OK iHi: KlRS'l 1»111J.1P1*K OF 

t U^MObTIIBNUS. • 

14 AD we been conveiiedi fktheiiiiins ! on some flew subject 
of debate, 1 had waited till most of } our usual counsellors 
bad declared their opinions. If I had approved of wli»t was 
jiroposed b) them, 4 should have continued silent ; if not, I 
^lould the]} have attempted to speak my sentiments. But 
since those very jwiiiUs on which tJiose speakers have often •• 
times heen^iiea'rd already fare at tins time to be considered . 
though 1 have arisen-first, 1 presume I may.ex])ect youi 
pardon ^ibr if they on fanner occasions had advised the 
proij^r measut^s, ]i|au would not have found it needful lo 
Vonsult at present. 
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F^rst then^ Athezuan$ ! fiowever w^ietched t|ie situation 
of our affairs at present seems, it must n|j>t by any means be 
thought desperate. What 1 am now going to advance may 
possibly appear a paradox ; yet it is a certain truth, that 
our past misfortunes affoml a circumstance most favourable 
to our future hopes. And what is that? even that our 
present difficulties are omng entirely to our total indolence 
and utter disregard of our own interests For were we thus 
situated, in spite of every effort which our rdnt)^ demanded, 
then indeed we might regard our fortunes as absolutely 
desperate. But now, Philip hath only conqueied your 
supineness and inactivity ; the state he hath not conquered. 
You cannot be said to be defeated; your force hath nevei 
been exerted. « 

If there is a man ini this assembly who thinks that we 
must find a formidable enemy in Philip, while he views on 
one hand the numerous armies which surround him, and, on 
the other, the weakness of our state, desjioiled of so much of 
its dominions, J cannot deny that he thinks justly. Vet 
let him refect on this , there was a time, Athenians ! when 
we possessed Pydna, Potid<ea, and Methone, and all that 
country round ; when many of the states, now subjected to 
him, were free and kidejiendent, and more inclined to oui 
alliance tiiaii to his. If PhUip, at that time weak in him-* 
self, and without allies, had desponded of success against 
you, he would never have engaged in those enterprises 
whieffi are now crowned with success, T;or could have raised 
himself to that pitch of grandeur ac which ^oti now lodiuld 
him. But he knew well that the strongest places are only 
prizes laid between the combatant', and ready for the con- 
queror. lie knew that the dominions of the absent devolve 
naturally to those who arc in the field ; the possessions of 
Ihe seT»kie, to the active and intrepid. Animated by these 
sentiments, he overturns whole nations He either rules 
universally, as it conqueror, or governs as a prot^tor. For 
^mankind naturally seek confederacy with such, as they see 
resolved and prepdfing not to be wanting to themselves. 

If you, mv countrymen, will now at length be persuaded 
to entertain the like sentiments ; if each of you bs disposed 
to approve himself an useful citizen, to the utmost tli^t his 
station and abilities enable him ; if the rich will lie ready to 
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contribute 5 ai^d the yomng to taketthe field ; in one wordi if 
you will be yourselvls^ and banish those hopes which every 
aiqgle person entertains, that the active part of public busi- 
ness may lie upon others, and he remain at his ease ; you 
may then, by the assistance of the gods, recall those oppor- 
tunities Afrhich your supineness hath neglected, regain your 
dominions, and chastise the insolence of this man. 

But when; O my countrymen ! will you begin to exert 
*your vigour ? Doiyou wait till roused by some dire event ? 
till forced by some necessity ? l^hat then are we to think of 
our present condition ? To free men, the disgrace attending 
on misconduct is, in my opinion, the most urgent necessity. 
Or say, is it your sole aml^ilou to wander through the pub- 
lic places, each inquiring of the Qther, ‘ What new advices ?' 
Can any thing be more new, than tltat a man of Maccdon 
should conquer the Athenians, and give law to Greece? ' Is 
Philip dead ?* ' No— but lie is sick.' Pray, what is it to 
you whether Pliilip is sick or not ? 8up|>osing he should 
die, you would raise up another Philip, if you continue thtis 
regardless of your interest. 

Many, 1 know, delight more in nothing than in circulat- 
ing all the rumours they hear as articl<ie of intelligence. 
Some cry, Philip hath joined with the Bacedsemonians, and 
they are concerting the destruction of Thebes. Oflicrs as- 
sure us, he hath sent an embassy to the king of Persia ; 
others, tliat be is fortifying places in Illyria. Thus we all 
go about framing our several tales. I do believe, indeed, 
Athenians ! that he is intoxicated vnth his greatness, and 
does entertain his imag^ation with many such visionary 
projects, aS he sees no poiwer rising to oppose him? But 1 
cannot be jiersuaded that Jse hath so t^en his measures, 
fhat the weakest among us (for the weakest they are who 
spread such rumours) know what he is next 16 do. LetrUfr 
disregard their tales. vLet us only be persuade d of this, that 
lie is our enegiy ; that we have long been sul^'ect to his in- 
solence ; that whatever we expected to have been done for 
us by others, |hatli turned against us ; thaf all the resource 
left us is in ourselves ; «nd that if we are not \ncJined to 
cany our hrms abroad, we should be forced to engage him 
ut hoix]^. Let u^ be^rsuaded of these things, and then 
shUI^come to a proper determination, and be no longer 
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gifided by rumours* need iiot^he solicitous to know 
wbat particular events are to happen* i We may be well as- 
sured that nothing good can happen^ unless we give due at** 
tention to our affairs^ and act as becomes Athenians. 


5. HANNIBAL TO JUS .SOLDIJSBS. 

I KNOW not, soldiers, whether you or youi* prisoners be en- 
compassed by fortune with the stricter bonds and necessities * 
Two seas enclose you on the right and left ; — 4iot a ship to 
flee to for escaping. Before you is the Po, a river broader 
and more i^pid than tlie Rhone ; hcihind you are the Alps, 
over wliich, even when your iiipnbers were undiininislieih 
you were hardly able to force a passsagb. — Here theii^ sol- 
diers, you must either coiiqi^r or die, the very first hour you 
meet the enemy. But the same fortune which has laid you 
under the necessity of fighting, has set before your eyes 
those rewards of victory, than which no men are ever wont 
to wish for greater from the immortal gods. Should we by 
our valour recover only Sicily and Sardinia, which were ra- 
vished from our fathers, those would be no inconsiderable 
prizes. Yet, wl^t are these The wealth of Rome, what- 
ever riches 'she haSfheaped t(^ether in the spoils of nations, 
all those, with the masters of them, will be yours. You 
have, been long enough employed in driving the cattle upon 
the vast mountains of Lusitania and Ccltlbeiia ; you have 
hitherto net with no reward worthy pf the labours and dan- 
gers you have undergone. The *i,ime ivS now come tW reap 
the full recompense of your toilsome marches over so many 
mountains and rivers, and through so many nations, all of 
them in arms. This is the place which fortune has appoint- 
ed to he the limits (»f your labours ; it is here that you will' 
•Snhfh »TOiir glorious warfare, and receive an ample recom- 
pense of your completed service. For I would not have 
you imagine, that victory will be as cliflicult as the name of . 
a Roman war is great and sounding.' It has often happen- 
ed, that a despis^ enemy has given a bloody Inittle, and the 
most renowned kings and nations have by a small force been 
overthrown. And if you but take away the glitter of the , 
Roman name, what is there, whereiUi they may strand in 
competition with yon ? For (to say nothing of your service 
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in war for twenty yeatt toother tvith so mncli valoar and 
success) from tlie v^y pillars of Hercules, from the ocean, 
£ram the utmost bounds of the earth, through so many warr 
like iiaticms of Spain and Gaul, are you not come hither vic- 
torious ? And with whom are you in3w to fight ? With raw 
soldiers, an undisciplined army, beaten, vanquished, be- 
sieged by the Gauls thcTcry last summer, an army unknown 
to their leader, and unacquainted with him. 

Or shall I, whq^was born I might almost say, but certainly 
brought uj), in the tent' of my^ father, that most excellent 
general ; shall I, the conqueror of Spain and Gaul, and not 
only of the Alpine nations, but, which is grcateivyet, of the 
Alps themselves, shall I compare myself with this half-year 
captain ? A captain* before whom should one place the two 
armies without their ensigns, I am persuaded he w'ould not 
know to which of them he is consul ? I esteem it no small 
advantage, soldiers, that there is not one among you, who 
1ms not often been an eye-witness of my exploits in war ; 
not one of whose valour I myself have not been a spectator, 
so as to be able to name the times and places of his noble 
achievements ; that with soldim, whom I have a thousand 
times praised and rewarded, and whose pii{>il I was before I 
became their general, I shall march against an army of men, 
strangers to one another. • 

On what side soever I turn my eyes, I behold all full id’ 
courage and strength ; a veteran infantry, a most gallant 
cavalry ; yon, my allj|t*s, most faithful and valiant ; you, 
Cartiwginians, whom pot^only your country's cause, but the 
justest anger impels to ^battle. The hope, the courage of 
assailants,^ is always greattr than of those who aefrupon the 
defensive. W^ith liostile banners displayed, yoi* are come 
'down upon Italy ; you bring tlie w^ar. Grief, injuries, in- 
dignities fire your minds, and spur you forward to reveys^a^ 
— First they demand me ; that I, your general, should bo 
delivered ujj to them : next, all of you had fought at 
the siege of Saguntun? ; and we were to be put to deafL by 
the cxtrcmtiH; tortures. Proud and cru^l natioai ! Every 
thing must be yours, and at your disposal ! Y ou are to pre- 
scribe to us with whom -we shall make war, with whom we 
jnake peaqp ! ]fou are to set us bounds ; to shut us u]) 
^^itliin hills and rivers ; but you— you are not to observe the 
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limits wHich jronrselveB Iiave fiie&liPass not the Ibenu. 
What next? Touch not the Saguntine^. ; is Slaguntum up- 
on the Iberus ? move not a step towards that city. Is it $ 
small matter^ then^ that you have deprived us of our ancient 
possessions^ Sicily and Sardinia ? you would have Spain too ? 
Well^ we shall yield Spain ; and then^you will pass into 
Ainca ! Will pass, did 1 say ? This very year they ordered 
one of their consuls into Africa, the other into* Spain. No, 
soldiers, there is nothing left for ns but M^iat we can vindi- 
cate with our swords. Comp on, then. Be men. The Ro- 
mans may with more safety be cowards ; they have their 
own country behind them, have places of refuge to flee to, 
and are secure from danger in the roads thither ; but for 
you there is no middle fortune between death and victory. 
Let Ibis be but well fixed in yonr minds, and once again, 1 
say, you are conquerors. Livy. 


6.— -SCIPIO TO THJB ROMAN ARMY. 

Webb you, soldiers, the same army which I had inth me in 
Gaul, I might well forbear saying any thing to you at this 
time. For what #cca8ion could there be, to use exhortation 
to a cavalry,^ that had so signally vanquished the squadrons 
of the enemy, upon the Rhone ? or to legions, by whom that 
same enemy, flying before them, to avoid a battle, did, in 
effect, confses themselves conquered ? but as^'tbese troops, 
having been enrolled for Spain, are, there with my brother 
Cneius, making war under my auspices (os was the will of 
the senate and people of Rome,) 1, that you might have a 
consul fot your captain against Kannibal and the Cartha- 
ginians, have freely offered myself for this war. You, then, 
have a new gener^ ; and 1 a new army. On this acccount/ 
cpfsiv words from me to you will be neither improper nor 
unseasonable. • 

That you may not be unapprized ofwhat sort o^enemies you 
are ^oing to encounter, or of what is to be feared from them, 
they are the verf same, whom, in a Ibrmer tter, you van- 
quished both by land and sea ; the same, from whom you 
took Sicily and Sardinia ; and who have been, these twenty 
years, your tributaries. You will not, I ipresume, ^uarch 
against these men with only that courage with which you af e 
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wont to face other en^oliel ; but^with a certain anger and 
indignation, stich as^ou would feel^ if you saw your slaves, 
a sudden, rise up in arms against you. Conquered and 
enslaved, it is not boldness, but necessity, that urges them 
to battle ; unless you can believe, j;bat those who avoided 
fighting when their anny was entire, have acquired better 
hope by the loss of two<-thirds of their horse and foot in the 
passage of the Alps. 

• But you have ^card, perhaps, that, though they are few 
in number, they are men of stout hearts and robust bodies , 
heroes of such strength and vigbur, as notliing is able to re- 
sist.— Mere effigies I nay, shadows of men * wretches ema- 
ciated with hunger, and benumbed with cold ! bruised and 
battered to pieces among the rocks and craggy diffis ; their 
weapons broken ; and their horses weak and foundered * 
Such arc the cavalry, and such the infantry, with which you 
are going to conteud : not enemies, but the fragments of 
enemies. There is nothing which I more apprehend, than 
that it will be thought Hannibal was vanquished by the 
Alps, before we had any conflict with him. But, perhaps, 
it was fitting it should be so : *aiid that, with a people and 
a leader who had violated leagues and covenants, the gods 
themselves, without man's help, should begin Ithe war, and 
bring It to a near conclusion ; and that we, who, n^t to the 
gods, have been injured and oflTended, should ha]>pily finish 
what they h«fVe begun. ^ 

I need not be in fear, that you should suspect me of 
sayiqg these things, merdy to encourage you, while inwardly 
1 have diflerent sentiments. What hindered me from going 
into Spaiffi ? That was n^y province ; wliere 1 shpuld have 
had the less dreaded Asd^bal, not Hannibal, to.deal with. 
•But hearing, as 1 passed along the coast of Gaul, of this 
enemy's march, I landed my troops, sent the- horse forwgjQ^ 
and pitched my cnpip upon the Rhone. A part ofmy 
cavalry encountered and defeated that of the enemy. My 
infantry uot*being ablb to overtake theirs, which fled before 
us, 1 retiprned to mjf fleet ; and, -with alh the expedition T 
could use in so long a noyage by sea and land, am come to 
meet them at the foot ^ the Alps. Was it thSn my incli- 
nation to avoid a c^nteiit with this tremendous Hannibal ^ 
and have I mef with him only by accident and unawares ? 
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or am I come on purpose ^to chaLeug^ jhixn to the combat? I 
\vbuld giadly try, whether the ea^i,^ within these twenty 
yeacs^ has brought forth a new kind of Carthaginians ; or> 
whether they be the same sort of men who fought at the . 
JBgates ; and whom^ at Eryx, you suffered to redeem them- 
selves at eighteen denarii per head : whether this Hannibal> 
for labours and journeys, be, as he. would be thought, the 
rival of Hercules j or whether he be, what his father left him, 
a tributary, a vassal, a slave of the Roman people. Did nolf 
the consciousness of his wucked deed at Saguiitum torment 
him, and make him despeAte, he would have some regard, 
if not to his conquered country, yet surely to his own family, 
to his father’s memory, to the tr^ty written with Amilcar’s 
own hand. We might have starved him in Kryx ^ v. :* 
might have passed into Africa with our victorious ri,., 

in a few days, have destroyed Carthage. At their i** * 
.supplication, we pardoned them ; we released tin (n, vhesi 
they were closely shut up, without a possibility of eseu’^)iog , 
we made peace with them, when they were <''j,iquered 
When they were distressed by the African w ar, we consi- 
dered them, we treated theu'J, as a peo])le under our protec- 
tion. And what^ is the return they make us for all tl.i ■ 
favours? ITwder tli^ conduct of a hair-brained yoiia;* 
they ( come hither to overturn our state, and lay v.asic our 
country.*— 1 could wish, indeed, that it w(ire not sf* ; and 
that the war we are now engaged in, cor.rc^iied only onr 
glory, and not our preservation. Bui the coiitest at present 
is not for the possession of Sicily c,ncf Sardinia but of^,itah 
itself. Nor is there behind us another »winy, which, if ue 
should not prove the cojwjuerors, niay make head :,gaij)st > r 
victorious, eiicinies. '' ivere are^uo me.*,: foi 

pass, which raiglu. leisure V So, 

soldiers; heiv< v'Vi ' nmhe i'f»! 'r» if you were 

just now hefoi**' o^’ U,>;rte. Let e eery one reflect, 
that lie is nou' U' 'arn.ud. not his own person *»rdy, hut his 
wifo, his children, his heljikss infant:^. Yet, lei; not private 
considerations al^^ne possess our minds ; let remember, 

that the eyes of the senate and people of Rome are upon as ; 
mid that, fts uur force and courage shall now prove, sticli 
iviU be the fortune of that city, and of the Roman empire. 

^ H(K>K£r 

7 . 



RULBs FOR Reading verse. 


On the Slides or Inflections Verse, 

• 

1. The first general rule for reading verse is, that we ought to give 
jt that measured harmonious flow of sound which distinguishes it front 
{trose, without falling into a bombastic, chanting pronunciation, whicli 
nvikes it ridiculous* * 

2. It will not be improper, beforoiwe read verse with its poetical 
graces, to pronounce it exactly as if it were prose ; this will be depriving 
« i-rtse of Its beauty, but will tend to preserve it from dcrormaty: the tones 
‘•f voice will be frequently different, but the inflections will be nearly the 

t ’'l l! iin elcgatit and harnibnious pronunciation of verse will 

' i Ui adopt different infiCorions from those we use in 

.mar still be laid down as a good general rule, that verse requires 
" ,v inilretions as prose, though less strongly marked, and raorcap- 
I Jpg to monotone^. 

Wherever a sentence, or member of a sentence, would necessarily 
' the falling inflection in prose, it ought always to have the same 
lion in poetry ; for though, if w| were to read verse prosaically, we 

mild often place the falling inflection where the style of verse would 
u m’ro ill? rising, yet in those parts where a port^n of perfect sense, or 
' luaion of a sentence, necessarily requi^^s the ^ling inflection, 

■ I cifitction must be adopted both in verse and prose. 

U‘ same manner, though we frequently suspend the voice bj 
!• inilection in verse, where, if the composition were prose, we 

, 1 ,vi -pi the falling, yet, wherever in prose the meiq}>cr or sentence 
I I't' tssarily require the risiiig inflection, this inflection must ncccs- 
•fm be adopted in verse.* % 

d, it may be observed, indeed, that it is in the frequent use of the 
ji^ir ir.fieci^n, where prose would adopt the falling, that the song of 
; ’ • :ry consists ; familiar, strdtg, aigiimentative subjects iHiturally en- 
' xc th^ language with the filing inflection, as this is natutally expres- 
of lunivity, force, and prwision ; but grand, beautiful, and plaintive 
'ibjeclN ‘-lule naturally into the rising inflection, as tlijs is express ive of 
.‘.i’c-, adtiiiration, and melancholy, where the mind may be said 
j»assi\c; and it is this ^eral tendency of the plaintive tone to assume 
f1ic rising inflation, which inclines injudicious reat^eis to adopt it at 
tiiOhC pauses w^ere the fallTng inflection is' absolutely necessary, ailfl; for 
want of 'v^’hiclii^he pronifhciation degenerates int% the whine, so much 
and so justly disliked ; for it is very remarkable, that if, where the sense 
* ncludes, wc arc.^reful to*^ preserve the falling Inflection, and let thc- 
voice drop into the natural tqlking^one, the voice may be suspended in 
the ri^ng infleetioj^ o*her part of the verse, w'ith very little danger 

flf falling into the chant- of bad rcatlers. 
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On the Accent and Etnphas& of Verse. 

Ik verse, every syllable must have the same accent, and every iVord 
the same emphasis, as in prose. 

In words of two syllables^; however, when the poet transposes the ac- 
cent from the second syllable to the^f^, we^ may comply with him, with- 
out occasioning any harshness in Ac verse -but when, in such words, 
he changes the accent from the f>rst to Ae second syllable, every reader 
who has the least delicacy of feding will certainly preserve the common, 
accent of these words on iAio first syllable. r 

In misaccented words of three syllables, perhaps the least offensive 
method to the ear of preserving tlfe accent, and not entirely violating the 
quantity, would be to place an accent on the syllable immediately pre- 
ceding that which the poet has misplaced it, wiAout dropping that 
W'hich is so misplaced. <. 

The same rule seems to hold good where the poet has placed the ac- 
cent on Ae first and last syllabic of a word, which ought to have it on 
the middle syllable. 

Where a word admits of some diversity in placing the accent, it is 
scarcely necessary to observe, that the verse ought in this case to decide. 

But when the poet has with great judgment contrived that his numbers 
shall be harsh and grating, in order to corresp'ond with Ae ideas they 
suggest, the common accentuation must he preserved. 


How the Vowels e a^nd o are to he pronounced, when 
trophized. 

The vowel c, which in poetry is often cut off* by on apostrophe iii 
Ae word the and in unaccented syllables before r, as dm^'rous^gen'roits^ 
Sue. ought always to be preserved in pronunciation, because Ac syllabic 
it forms is so short as to admit of being sounded with Ae succeeding 
syllable, so as not to increase the numbed of syllables to Ae ea^- or at 
least to hurt Ae melody. 

The sam^ observations, in every resp^t, hold good in oCr!^c pronunci- 
ation of Ae preposition fo^ which ought always to be, sounded long, like 
the adjfictivif iwo, however it may he piShted. 


On the Pause or Cwsura of Verse. 

Almost every verse admits of a pause in or near the middle of the 
line, >^Airh is coUeH the Caesura z Ais must bk. carefully ooserved in read- 
ing verse, or much o^Ae distinctness, and aln>)st aU A^ harmony, will 
be lost. 

Though the, most harmonious place for the capital pause is after Ac 
fourth syllable, it may, for the sake of exp ;essing the sense strongly and 
suitably, and even sometimes for Ae sake of vai^y, be placed at several 
other intervals. 
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* Tile end of a line in v^sji^ naturally indines us to pause ; anit the 
words that refuSjf a paus^ dn iwldom occtDr at ^ end of a verse, that^wc 
often pause between woras inverse where we should not in prose^'but 
. {There a pause would by no means interfere with the sense. This, per- 
haps, may be tlie reason why a pause at the end of a line in poetry is 
supposed to be in compliment to the verse, ^hcn the very same pause in 
prose is allowable, and perhaps eligible, but neglected as unnecessary : 
however this be, certain it is, that if we pronounce many lines in Milton, 
so as to make the equalfty of impressions on the ear distinctly perceptible 
At the end of cilery line ; if, by making this pause, we make the pauses 
•that mark the sense less perceptible^ we exchange a solid advantage for a 
childish rhythm, andfby endeavouring to preserve the name of verse, lose 
.‘ill its meaning and energy. ''' # 


* 

On the Cadence qf Ferse. 

In order to form a ftidencc at a period in rhyming verse, we must 
adopt tlic falling inflection with considirable force in the csesura of the 
last line liut ane. • * 


llo9v to pronounce a Simile in Poetry. * 

A siMii.E in poetry ought always to be read in a lower tone of voice 
than that part of the passage w^hich precedes it. 

This rule is one of the greatest cnibcjlishingits of poetic pronunciatioi’, 
and is to be observed no less in blank verse than in rhyme. 


General Rules. - - 

tliere is no pause in the sense at the end of a verse, the last 
word must have tJkactly the same inflection it would have jn prose. 

Sublime, grand, and magnitieent description in poetry requires a lower 
tone of voice, and a satrenefs r^jarly approaching to a monotone, 

Wltfn the first line of a couplet does not form perfect sense, it is ne- 
cessary to su^end the Amice ai the end’ of the line witli the rising slide 
This rule mdds good even wlttre the first line forms perfeoi sense by 
U self, and is followed by another forming i)erfect sense bitwise, pro- 
\itled Uie first line does not end with an emphatic word which requires 
the falling slide. 

But if the first line ends with an cmpbatical word requiring the fallfBjf* 
slide, this slide must be ^ven to it, but in a higher tone of voice than 
the same slide in the last line of the couplet. , 

When the fir^ bne of a Couplet docs not form sense, and the second 
line, either from not foifning sense, or from its Ij^ing a question, re- 
quires the rising slide ; in this case, the first line must end with such a 
pause as the sense r^fquires, bu*!. without any alteration in tha tone of the 
•Noice. 

In the same manner, if a question requires the second line of the 
. fo adopt the ^rising slide, the first ought to have a pause at the 
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oad/but tlie Foice^ without any alterations ought to carry on die sant^ ' 
tonu to the second line, and to ^ndnue this fbne ahnosyo the end 
The same pnneiples of harmony and variety induce us to read a trijfhi 
with a sameness of voioe^ or a monotone, on the end of the first line, the 
rising Slide on the end of the second, and the falling on the last. 

This rule, however, from jthe various sense of the triplet, is liable to 
many exceptions.— -But, wfth very few exceptions, it may be laid down 
as a rule, that a quatiain or gtansa of four lines of alternate verse, may 
be read with the monotone ending the first ‘Ime, the rising slide ending 
the second and third, and the falling the last 
The plaintive tone, so essential to the delivery of elegiac composition, 
greatly diminishes the slides, and reduces them aknost to monotones ; 
nay, a perfect monotone, widiout tny inflection at all, is sometimes very 
ju^ciously introduced in reading verse. 


On Scanning* 

A CBKTAtK number of' syllables connected form v. fuot. They arc 
railed fcctf because it is by their aid that tiie voice, as it verc, «tcps along 
through the verse, in a measured pace. 

All feet used in poetry consist either of two or of three syllables, and 
arc reducible to eight kinds ; four of two syllables, and four of throe, as 
.follows : * 

The hyphen — marks a long, and the bn ve ^ a short syllable. 

A Trocheo — 

>n lanihus w — 

A Spondee — — 

A Phyrrbio 


Tfitymik, 

A Dactyl — 
An Amphibrach w 
An Anapwm ^ 
A Tribrprh _ 
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Sw£Li/, swell' th^ shrill trumpet <^lear mounding afar'. 
Our *sahrcs flash splendour' around ; 

For Freedom has summon'd her sons to the war', 

Nor Britain' has shrunk from the sound. 

I-ct. plunder's' rile thirst ttfe invaders' inline ; 

Let slaves' for their wages be bold ; , 

Sliall valour' the harvest of avarice' claim ? 

Shall Britoas' be iSrrter'd for g 9 l<l ? 

4 

Xo ! free* be our aid. independei^' our might, 

Proud tiOTiour' our guerdon alone : 

Unboughl' befthe hand that ^ve raise in the fight. 

And the siitord^ that wc brandish our own'. 

And all that' we love to our thoughts' ishall succeed, 
Their image each labour shall cheer' ; 

For them we will conquer^ for them we will bleed'. 
And our 'paj ’be a smile' or ^ t^arV.^ , 

And oh I if returning triuihphanl' mitfve. 

Or sink' on the land that we save — • 

Oh I blest by his ^untry', his kindred', his love', 
HowVast' the reward of the brave' ) •It, Hebek* 


2 . — BJUI-OOir ON PITT. . 

1 F liushM the Ipud whirlwind that riitHed tlie d^ep, 
The sky if no longej dark tempests deform ; 

When our perils are past, shall our gratitude sleep? 
No — ^liere's to the pilot that weather’d Jthe storm. 

At the footstookof Pow^r let Flattery fawn, 
lA*t Fashion her idols extol to the skies ; 

I'o virftre in hu niftl'e retirement withdrawn, 
Unb^niedih;!^ the accent of gratitude rise. 

And shall not Tiis»^em*ry to Britons be dear. 
Whose "example .with envy all n^itions behold ; 

A statesman luibiass'd by interest or fear, 

By powtr u&corrupted, untainted by gold ? 
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WhOj when terror and doubt through<t^c unlverflc reign’d, 
While rapine and treason *'their ensigns ^nfurl'd^ 

The heart and the hopes of iiis country maintained^ 

And one kingdom preserved 'midst the wrecks of thi( ^orld 

Unheeding, unthankful, we bask in the blaze, 

While the beams of the sun in full majesty shine ; 

When he sinks into twilight with fondifess wc gaze, 

And mark the mild lustre that gilds his decline. 

So, PiTr ! when the course of thy greatness is o’er. 

Thy talents, thy virtues, wc fondly recall 

Now justly we praise Uiee, wKbm lost we deplore, 

Admir(‘d in thy zenith, beloved in thy fall ! 

O ! lake then, for dangers by wisdon repcll’d, 

For evils by courage and cpnstancy bi aVod ; 

O ! take, foi a throne by thy counsels upheld, 

The thanks of a people thy firmness has saved. 

And oh ! if again the rude whirlwind should rise, 

The dawning of peace should fiesih darkness deform ; 

The regrets of the good, atid Ihe feais of the wise, 

, Shall turn to the pilot that weather’d the storm. Canmno 


3.~THE SOLDlEIt’s DRBAM. 

ChfR bugles sang truce— for the night-cloud hadJoweiM, 
And the seiiUnel stars set their watch in the sky ; 

And thousands had sunk on the grourub overpower’d, 

The weary to sleep, and the woundtd to die. 

AVhen reposing that night on my pallet of straw. 

By the wolf-scaring iaggof that aWi'ded the slaiu , 

At the dead of the nigmt a .^weet insion I saw, 

And thrice ruorning 1 droamt it again. 

Methoiight frumUhe battle-field's dieadful array. 

Far, lar I had roam’d on a desolate track ; 

’T\yns autumn-^Snd sunshine arose on Mic way * 

"J’o tile home of my fatliers, that welc( Pica me back. 

I flew to the pleasant fields, IraverseiJ ?v) oft 

In life’s ihoiniug march, when my bosom was young ; 

I heard my own uiouii tain-goats bleJt, ing aloft, 

And knew tlie sweet strain that the cora-re<4pers sung.’* 
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Then pledged we the ii^e-Ssup, fondly I swore, 

From my home aAd my weeping friends never to part ; 

My littl^nes kiss'd me a thousand times o'er. 

And jfty wife sobb'd aloud in her fulness of heart. 

Stay, stay with us — rest, thou art weary and worn ; 

And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay — 

But sorrow return'd with the dawning of mom. 

And the Voice in rny dreaming ear melted away. 

CAMPBEtt. 


4.— THE FEMALE EXILE. 

• . > 

Y E hills of my couj try, soft fadyig in blue ; 

The seats of my childhood, for ever a(|ieu J 
Yet not for a Brighter your skies I resign, 

When my wandering footsteps revisit the Rhine ; 

But sacred to me ia the roar of the \rave, 

That mingles its tide with the blood of the brave ; 
Where the blasts of the trumpets for battle combine. 
And the heart was laid low that gWe rapture to mine. 


Ye scenes of remembrance that sorrow begaile^ 

Your uplands I leave for the desolate wild ; 

For nature is nought to the eye of despair, « 

But the image of hopes that have vanish'd in air ; 
Again, ye fai-» blossoms of flower and of tree. 

Ye shall bloom to the morn, though ye bloom not for 
Again your lone wood^s^hs that wind by the stream, 
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But nevel to me shall thoisummer renew . • 

The bowers where the dbys of my happiness flew 
Where my soul found her partner, and thought to bestow 
The colours of heaven bn the dwellings of woe. ! 

Too faithful recorders of tim^ that are past. 

The Eden of Love tfiat was ^er to last ! 

Once more Jiay soft accents your , wild echoes*fill, 

And the yougg liappy be worshippers still. 

To me ye are lost your summits of green ^ 

Shall charm through th^ distance of many a scene, 

In woe, and in wandering, and deserts, return 
A-ike the soul of the'.'dead to the perlaldng um ! 
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Ye Hills of my couniry ! farewell ereRftQre^ 

AsJl leave the dark waves of your rook-ru^^god shore^ 

And ask of the hoveriiig gale if it OiOiKlfe 

From the oak-to^^^ering woods on the mountains of home. 

Bankbjiman. 


5. — THE BATTI.E OF HOHJRNLINOEK: 

On Linden, when the sun was low, f 
All bloodless lay th' qptroddeh snow ; 

And dark; as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden shew'd anothef sight, 

When the drum beat^t dead of night. 

Commanding Area of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpeUsound array'd. 

Each horseman drew his battle->blade ; 

And furious every charger neigh'd, 

To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shoi^ the hills with thunder riven ; 

Then i^Osn d steed, to battle driven ; 

, > And volieyihg like theholt^ of Heaven, 

Far flash'd the red artillery. 

And redder still these fires shall glow, '' 

On Linden's hills of purpled snow^ ; 

And bloodier still shall he th? fftw ‘ 

^€f Tser, rpUing rapidly. 

'Tis morn ; but scarce yon (level sun 
Can pierce the war-ebud rolling dun. 

When furious Frai^k and fiery Hun 
Shout 'mid their sulph rous canopy. 

The combat deepens : Q^ ye breve I 
Who rujsh'to glory and ttie^grave. 

**’ Wave, Munich, all tliy bantters'^wavM . 

And cherge with afi thy chivaA^. 

OU^ few shall part where mafii/meefc ; ^ 

The snow sWl be your winding-sheet ; 

Ami every turf beneatli your feet 

Shall mark the soldier's cemetery. Campbuu,.*^ 
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• 6, — battle op busaco. 

&SYOND Busaco^ik mountains A\tn, 

-When far had roU*d the sultry sub. 

And nigiu her pall of gloom ^ad thrown 
O’er nature’s still convexity ! 

High on the heath our tents were spread, 
The cold turf was pur cheerless Led, 

And o’er the hero’s dew-chUl’d head 
The llknners flapp’d ificessantly. 

The loud war- trumpet %roke the mom, " 
The quiv’ring drum, the pealing horn. 
From rank to rank the cry is borne, * 
Arous^* for dAith or vktory !” 

The orb of day, in crltnfon dye, 

Begarwto mount the morning «ky ; 

Then, wliat a scene for warrior’s eye 
Hung pn the bold declivity. 

The Serried bay’nets glitt’riug stood, 

Like icicles, on hills of blood ; 

An aerial stream, a sihyr Vood, 

Heel’d in the tUck’ring canopy. 

Like waves of ocean rolling fast> ^ 

Or thunder-cloud befoi-e the bld^. 
Massena’s legions stern and vast,' 

Rush’d to the dreadful revelry. 

'The pause is o’er; the fatal shock • 

A thousand tj^ousand thunders woke ; 

Tiie air grows ^ck ; the mountains rock ; 
Red ruin rides triumphantly! * 

iLight boil’d the %»ar-cloud to the sky, , • 
In phantom tow’rB and columns high, • 
But dark and dense their bases lie. 

Prone on the -batllc’s boundar}\ 


The Thistle* waved her bonnet blue. 
The Harp her wildest war-notes threw, 
Th? Itel gain’d a fhesher hue, * 
IktisacQ^ thy heraldry. . • 

Hail, gallan^^^thers ! Woe befall 
The ibe that bmves thy triple v^l ! 
Thy sons, O wretched Portugal ! 
Iloii^cd dt their feats of chivalry. 
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7'— the visions op fancy. 

Oh ! yet, yc dear, dehidiiig visions, stay ! 

Fond hopes of innocence and fancy born ! 

For you Til cast these waking thoughts away. 

For one wild dream of life's romanjtic morn. 

Ah ! no ; the sunshine o'er each ol^'ect spread 
By flattering hope, the flowers that blev^ so fliir ; 

. T.ike the gay gardens of Armidafled, 

And ^yanish'd from the powerful rod of care. 

So the podr pilgrim, who, in rapturous thought. 

Flans his dear journey to Loretto's shrine. 

Seems on his way by guardian seraphs brought. 

Sees aiding angels fsLVour his design. 

Ambrosial blossoms, such of old as blew 

By those fresh founts on Eden's happy plain. 

And Sharon's roses all his passage strew ; 

So fancy dreams ; but fancy's dreams are v^fn. 

Wasted and weary on the mountain's side. 

His way unknown, the hapless pilgrim Bes, 

Or takes sonze r^less robber for his guide, 

Anjl^uone beneath his cruel sabre dies. 

Life's morning-landscape gilt with orient light, 

"Where hojpe and joy and frmey hold their rei^n. 

The grove's green wave, the blue Stream, sparkling briplit.. 
The blithe hours dancing roeund HyV^erion's wain. 

In radiant col gura ^ygrCilh's free hand pour trays. 

Then holds the flattering tablet ^o his eye; 

Nor thinks how soon the' vernal gfoye decays. 

Nor sees the dark cloud gatheiing o’er the sky. 

J5J«nce fancy, conquer'd by the dart of pain> 

And wandering far from her.,<JPlatoni#«shadet 

Mourns o'er the ruins of her transient reign, 

••Nor unrepining sees her visions fadl-. 

Their parent banfhh'd, hence her childrf>j!!rfly, ' 

Their fairy race that fill’d her fesi^^i* train ; 

Joy rears Ins wreath, and hope inverjis her eye. 

And folly wonders that her dream was vain. 

LANGHOKXiilT 
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i • 

I • 8^— CONFIDENdfe IN GOD. 

^ow are thy servamts blest, O Lord ! 

' How sure is their defence ! 

Eternal wisdom is their guid^. 

Their help omnipotence. 

• 

In foreign realms, and lands remote. 
Supported by lliy care. 

Through J^uming climes I passed unhurt. 
And breathed in tainted air. 

Thy mercy sweetenM every soil. 

Made every region please ; 

The hoary Alpine nills it warmM, 

And sinootli'd the Ty/rhene seas* 

• • 

Think, O my soul, devoutly think. 

How wUjh ifdifiighted eyes 
Thou saw*St the wide*ex tallied deep 
In all its horrors rise I 

* 

Confusion dwelt in ever^ face. 

And fear in every heart, ^ 

When waves on waves, and gul% in gulA, 
0*crcame the pilot’s art. 

Yet then from all my griefs, O Lord, 

Thy mercy set me free ; • 

While ill the ciw^dence of prayer 
My soul took hold on thee. 

r^or though in dreadful whirls we liung 
High on the brokwn wave, 

1 knew thou wert not slow to hear. 

Nor impotent to save. 

The storm was laid, the winds retired, 
Olm^ent to will ; • 

The se^ 'th.;^ roar'd at thy command, 

* At^thy com*i|iaitd was still. 

'W 

In midst of dangers, fears, and deaths. 
Thy goodness I'll adore ; 

And pr&e thee for thy mercies past. 

And humbly hope for more. 
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My life, if thou preseiv'st my lift. 

Thy sacrifice shall be ; ^ ‘ 

And death, if death must be my doom. 
Shall join my soul to thee. 


9. ^BOADICKA, AN On£. 

Whln the Biitish warrior queen. 
Bleeding fiom the Homan rods. 
Sought, with an indignant mien. 
Counsel of hei country’s gods» 

sagl beneath a spreading oak 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief, 

Hvery huinitig word he spoke. 

Full of rage and full 'of grief : 

Ibrincess ! if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchle^is wiongs, 
Tis because resentmint ties 
All tne terrors of ottr tongues. 

Rome shall perish— wrife that word 
111 tliL bl(y>d that she has spilt ; 
Perish tlopelesA and abhorred, 

*.* Deep in ruin as in guilt. 

Home, for empire far aenown’d. 
Tramples on a thousand states, 
'doon her pride shall kiss the g^ownd— 
Hark ! the Gaul is at her gaiety 

OthLT Homans shall arise, ''' 

II ^cdless 0 ^ a soldier's natne, 
Sounds, not aims^ shall win the prize. 
Harmony the path to fame. * 

Then the progeny that spiings 
From the forests of our land, 

Arm’d with ^thunder, clad with wii^^k 
Shall a wider world command.’* 

llegions Csrsar never knew. 

Thy posterity shaU sway. 

Where his eagles never flew. 

None invincible as they. 


Addison. 
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Siichrthe bard'fl^ophetic vorde^ 

Qrc^nant ^ith celestial fire. 

Bending as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but awful lyi'e. 

She, with all a monarch's pride, 

Felt them in dier bosom glow, 

Husl\'d to battle, fought and died. 

Dying, hurl'd them at the foe. 

Ruffians, pitiless as proud. 

Heaven awards the vdbgeance due, 

Empire is on us bestow'd, . 

Shame and ruin wait for you. i'owrf r. 


10 .— HOF£, THE FRIEND QF THE BRAVr. 
Fhiekd of the brav’e ! in peril's darkest' hour. 
Intrepid Virtue' looks to thee for power' ; 

To thee the heart its trembling homage yields, 

On stormy floods', and camage-cover'd fields'. 

When front to front the banner'd hosts' combine, 
Halt ere they close', and form the dreadful line'. 
When all is stiil' on Death's de%*oted soil. 

The march- worn soldiei' mingles for the ton'; • 

As rings his glittering tube'^ he lifts on nigh 
The dauntless brow', and spirit-speaking eye’. 

Hails in his lR>art the triumph' yet to come. 

And hears the stormy music' in the drum' ! • 

^nd such' thy strcif^-insplring aid that bore 
The hardy Byron' to his native shore'^ 

In horrid^ climes, where Chiloe's tempests sweep 
fumultuous murmurs o'A the troubled deep', 

> 'Twas his' to mourn mlsibAune's rudest' shock, 
Scourged by the winds', and cradled on the rock 
To wake each joyless' morn, and search again * 

The famish’d haunts* of solitary' men ; 

WJiosc rbce^junyielding as their native Storin'^, 

Knows not a ofTSfatltre but the form' ; * 

Yet, at.thy'«5all, th^ hardy tar pursued', • 

Pale', but intrepid', sad', but unsubdued', 

Pierced the deep woods^ and, hailing from afar, • 
The moon’s pale planet^ and the northern stari ; 
'Passed at earh*drc*ary cry', unheard before', 

’llya?nas' in the Viltl',^ and mermaids' on the shore' : 


20 ^ 
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Till, led by thee o'er many « cHff subnenie^ 

He found a warmer' world, a milder' elimb, 

A home' to lest', a shelter' to defend'. 

Peace' and repose', a Briton' and a friend'^ ! (*AMPBtr l. 

ll.—- THE MORAL CHANGE ANTIC^IPATED BY IIOPK. 

Horn ! when I mourn, with sympathizing mind. 

The wiong<9 of fate, the woes of human kind. 

Thy blissf j1 omens bid my spirit see ^ 

Th}* bouncliess fields of rapture yet to be ; 

I waicit »*hc wheels of Nature's mazy plan. 

And ]earn\be future by the jiast of man. 

Come, bright Improrement ! on the car of Tiuu 
And rule the spacious woild from clime to clime ; 

Thy handmaid arts shall every wiki explore. 

Trace every wave, and cultme every shore. 

On Erie’s banks, where timers steal along. 

And the dread Indian chants a dismal song, 

Whcie human fends on midnight errands walk, 

And bathe in braiiib the raurd'ious tomahawk ; 

There shall the flocks on thymy pasture stray, 

And shepheids dajqtce at summer's op'iiing day j 
Each waiid'iin^r g^ins of the lonely glen 
Shall start to view the glittering haunts of men. 

And <ireirL waUh, on woodland heights around. 

The Village curfew as it tolls profound.-^ 

Wheic barb'rous hordes on Scythian mountains roam 
Tiuth, Mercy, FieedoiOj yet shall finfl a>honie ; 

Whcre'tr degt axled nature bleeds and pines, 

Ftom Guinea’s coast to Sibir's dreary mines. 

Truth shaH pervade t(t* unfathom’d (^arkness theit, 

And light the dreadful features of dtespain-^ 

Hdik ! tile stern captive spurns his heavy load, 

AjUgkasks the image back that Heaven bestow'd ! 

Fieicc in his oyc the fire of valour bums. 

And, as the slave departs, the man returns. CAMrsn.i. 
• - i 

12 — ON THE DOWNFAL OF ^OLANP. 

Oh ' sacred Truth ! thy triumph Ceased a while. 

And Hope, ihy si<4ter, ceased with the^ to smile, 

Wiien leagued Oppression poui'd to Northern wars 
Her whiskci'd pandoors and her fierce hussars^ 
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• 

Waved her ^ead siandord to the l^recze of morn^ 

PeaFcl her Uuil dniiK^i and twang’d her trumpet horn ; 
‘^'Tumultuous horror briKnled oer her van, 

’Presaging wrath to Poland— *and to man ! 

Warsaw's last champion, from her height survey'd. 
Wide o'er the fields, a waste of ruin laid,— 

I Oh ! Heaven ! he cried,. — my bleeding country save * 

Is tliere no hand on high to shield the brave ? 

' Yet, though destruction sweep those lovely plains. 

Rise, fellow men ^ our country yei remains ! 

By that dread name, we wave sword on high ! 

And swear for her to live 1— with her to die ! 

• 

He said, and on the ranmarUheights array'd 
His trusty w arriorsf few, But undismay'd ; 

Firm-paced and slow, a horrid fAnt they form. 

Still as the bretwc, but dreadful as the^torm ; 

Low, murm'iing sounds along their banners fly, 
Revenge, or death, t i lt watch^word and reply ; 

Then peal'd the noteSj omnipotent to charm, 

A.nd the loud tocsin toll'd their last alarm ! 

• 

In vain, alas ! in vain, yc gallant few ! 

From rank to rank your volley’d thunder flew* : — 

Oh ! bloodiest picture in the book of time, * « 
Sarmatia fell, unwept, witliout a crime ;* 

Found not a geueroiis friend, a pitying foe. 

Strength in her druis, nor mercy in her woe ! 

UroppM from Tier nerveless grasp the shatter’d speai , 
Olosed lier bright eye, and curb'd kcr high career : — 
Hoyp, lor a season, bauc*the world farewell, 

And freedom shriek’d — as Kosciusko fell ! 

• 

The sun went down, nAi* ceased the carnage theiT, 

. Tumultuous murder shook the midnight air-*— • 

On PiagiV’ii proud arch the fires of ruin glow. 

His blood^dved waters murm'rlng far below ; * 

The storm Avails, rampart yields a way. 

Bursts the f^d cry of horror and dismay ! 

Hark ! as thf(smouldefing piles with thunder Tall, 

A lhou8i|iid shrieks fifi* hopeless mercy call !« 

Earth shook— red meteors flash'd along the sky. 

And conscious Mature slgidder’d at the qry ! • 

Oh ! righteous Heaven ! ere Freedom found a grave, 
>Vhy slept the Jword, omnipotent to save ? 
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Where was thine arm, O Vengeance ! •%here thy 
That smote the foes of Zion and of God^ * \ 

That crush'd proud Ammon, when his iron car 
Was yoked in wrath, and thunder’d from afar? 

Where was the storm th^t slumber’d till the host 
Of blood-«stain’d Pharaoh left their trembling coast ; 

Then bade the deep in wild commotion 'dow. 

And heaved an ocean on iheir march below ? . , 

Departed spirits of the mighty dead 1 
Xc that at Marathon and Lieuctra bled ! 

Frie^4‘^the world ! restore J'our swords to man.. 

Fight in Im? ^acred cause, and lead the van f 
Yet for Sarmatia’s tears of blood atone. 

And make her arm puissant as your^own 1 . 

Oh ! once again to Freedom’s ^cause return 
The patriot Tsll — the BaucE of Bannockburn ! 

Campbell 


13. — THB ANTICIPATIONB OF HOPL\ 

Tyrants ! in vain ye trace the wizard ring; 

In vain ye limit Mind’s unweaned spring : 

What 1 can ye lulhithe winged winds asleep. 

Arrest the rolling world, or chain the deep ? 

No wild wave contemns your sceptred hand 

It roll’d not back when Canute gave command ! 

Man ! can thy doom no brighter soul allow ? 
Still must there live a blot on Nature[s brow ? 

Shall wax’s polluted banner ne’er be furl’d ? 

Shall crimes and tyrants ceaSe but with the world ? 
What! are* thy triumphs, sacred TnAlh, belied? 
Why then bath Pla^ lived — or Sydney died ? — 

^ Ye ibnd adorers of departed fame. 

Who' warm at Scipio's worth, or Tully’s name ! . 

Ye that, i«i fancied vision, can admire 

The sword of Brutus, and the Theban l>jre! • 

^ Wrapt in historic ardour, who adore ♦ 

Each classic haunt, and well-remember*d shore. 
Where Valour tuned, amid her chosei| iJbrong, 

The Thracian trumpet and the Spaitan^ song ; 

Or, wand’ring thence, behold the later charms 
Of England's glory, and Helvetia's arms I 
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See Roman fire in E^dpden*s bos«m swell. 

And fate and^freedom in the shaft of Tell I 
, S^y, ye fond zealots to the worth of yore, . 

Ha(h Valour left the world~to live no more ? 

No more shall Brutus bid a tyrant cUc, 

And sternly smile with vengeance in his eye ? 

Hampden no more, wHfen suffering Freedom calls, 

Encounter fate, and triumph as he falls ? 

Nor Tell disclose, through peril and alarm. 

The might that slumbers in a peasant's arm ? 

Yes ! in that generous causef for ever strong, 

The patriot's virtue and the poet's song. 

Still, as the tide of ages rolls away. 

Shall charm the wgrld, uiltonsoious of decay ! 

Yes ! there are hearts, prophetic Hope may trust, 

Who slumber ^et m uncreated dust, * 

Ordain'd to fire the adoring sons of earth 
With every charm of wisdom and of worth ; 

Ordain'd to light, with Intellectual day. 

The mazy wheels of Nature as Uiey play, 

Or, warm with Fancy's energyi^ to glow, 

And rival all but Shakespeare's name below i Campbei i . 


14.— THE INFLUENCE OP HOPE, AT THE CLOSE OF LIFE. 

Ukfaihng Hope I when life's last embers burn. 

When soul to soul, a^d dust to dust return ? 

Hsiav'n to thy charge resigns the awful hour ! 

Oh ! then, thy kingdom comes ! Immortal Power ! 

What though each sparl^of earth-born rapture fly , ’ 

The quivering lip, pofe ch|;ek, and closing eye ! ^ 

Bright Up the soul thy seraph hands convey 
The momng dream of life's eternal day,— 

Then, theJk the triumph, and the trance begin • 

.jVnd all th^hoenix •spirit burns within ! 

Oh 1 deejtenchantftig prelude to repose, 

The dwn bliss, file twilight of our woej^! 

Yet half I hear the pant'mg spirit sigh. 

It is a dread and aWfitlAhlng to die ! • 

Mysterious worlds, untravell'd by the sun ! 

Wiiere Time’s^far wandering tide has never run. 

From your unfhthoio'd shades, and viewless spheres. 

A warning comes, unheard by iRher ears. 
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’Tis Heaven’s commanding^ trumpet;^Bg and loud^ 

Like Sinai’s thunder^ pealing from the cibud ! 

While Nature hears with terror-mingled trusty 
The shock that hurls her fabric to the dust; 

And, like the trembling ^Hebrew, when he trod 
The roaring waves, and call’d upon his God, 

With mortal terrors clouds •immortal bliss^ 

And shrieks, and hovers o’er the dark* abyss ! 

Daughter of Faith, awake, arise, illume 
The dread unknown, the ehaos of the tombe 
<Melt, and dispel, ye spectre-doubts, that roll 
Cimmerian darkness on the parting soul I 
Fly, like I'be moon-eyed herald of dismay. 

Chased on his night-steed by the s^ar of day ! 

The strife is o’er — the pangs of nature close. 

And life’s last rapture triumphs o’er her woes. 

Hark ! as the spirit eyes, with eagle gaze. 

The noon of heav’n undazzled by the blaze, 

On heav’nly winds that waft her to the sky, 

Float the sweet tones of star-born melody ; 

Wild as the hallow’d anthem sent to haU 
Bethlehem’s shepherds in the jonely vale. 

When Jordan hush’d his waves, and midnight still 
Watch'd on the knly tow!rs of Zion hill ! Campbell, 


— ON THE EFFECTS OF TIME AND CHANGE. 

Of chance or change O let not man complain. 

Else shall he never never cease to wail ; 

For, from the imperial dome, to where the swain 
Bears the lone cottage in the silent dafe, 

All feel th’ assault of fortune’s iickle gale ; 

Art, empire, earth itself, to change are doom’d ; 
Earthquakes have raised to heaven the humble vale. 

And gulfs fhe mountain’s mighty i^iass entomb’d, 

And where th’ Atlantic rolls wide continents have bloc^^n’d. 
But ‘sure to foreign climes we need not range. 

Nor search the ancient records of our race. 

To learn the dice effects of time and ch^mge, ^ 

W?iich in ourselves, alas ! we daily prace. 

Y et at the darken'id eye, the witb^d face. 

Or hoary hair, I never will repine : 

But spare, b time, whate’er of meintdl 
candour, love, or sympathy divine, 

Whate’er of fancy’s ray, or friendship’s flame is mine. 

Beattie. 
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16 ^— ^^nVettb eiokity. 

HaiLj awfut scenes^ that caltn^the troubled breast^ 

. VAnd woo the weary to profound repose ; 

04^1 passion's wildest uproar lay to rest^ 

And whisper comfort to the man of .woes ! 

Here Innocence may wander, safe from foes. 

And Contemplation sdar on $era[)h wings. 

O Solitude,* the man who thee foregoes, 

When lucre lures him, or ambition stings. 

Shall never know tfie source whence real grandeur springs. 

Vain man, is grandeur given tB gay attire? 

Then let the butterfly thy pride upbraid : ^ 

To friends, attendants, armies, bought with hire^ 

It is thy weaknesii that rlquires their aid: 

To prdacesj with gold and gems inlaid ? 

They fear the, thief, and tremble in the storm : 

To hosts, through carnage who to conquest wade ? 

Behold the victor vanquish'd by the worm ! 

Behold what deeds of woe the locust can perform ! 

True dignity is his, whose Uanqpil mind 
Virtue has raised above the things below. 

Who, ev'ry hope and fear to Heav'n resign'd. 

Shrinks not, though Fortune aim her dreadful blow. 

This strain from 'midst the rocks was heard to flow 
In solemn sounds. Now beam'd the evening star ; ^ 

And from embattled clouds emerging slow 
Cynthia cam^ riding on her silver car ; 

And hoary mountain- cliffs shone faintly from afar. Bkatitl. 


• 17. — ^gox AND PITT. 

With more than iqprtal powers endowed, 
How high they soared above the crowd ! 
Iseirs was no common party »race, 

Jo^^ng by dark intrigue for place; 

Like ybled (Xods, their mighty war ■ 

Shooji^ realms q|id nations in its jar: • 
Ben^th eacl^ banner proud to stand. 
Looked up the noblest of the land, • 

Till through the British world were known 
The names of PjjfT and Fox aloue^ * 

Spells of such force no wizard grave 
E'er f railed iu dark Thessalian cave. 
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Though his could ^mn dry. 

And force the planets from the sky. 

These spells are spent^ and spent with these^ 

The wine of Hie is on the lees. . 

Genius, and taste, and talent goiie^ 

For ever tombed beiieat|i the stone. 

Where, — ^taming thpught to hvnnan pride !— 

The mighty chief's sleep side % side. 

Drop upon Fox’s grave the tear, 

’Twill trickle to his rivars Ster y ' 

O’er Pitt's tl^e mournful Te^uiem sound. 

And Fox’s shall the tmtes rebound. 

The solemn echo seen^ to cry,*^ 

‘^llere let their disco'ril with them die; 

Speak not for those a. serrate doom, 

Whom Fate made brothers in, the tomb. 

But search the land of living inen. 

Where wilt thou find iheir like again ?” Scot f . 


IS.-^THB FIRST TWO VBllBBB OF HARMIOK ; A TALE OF 

flobiie;k field. 

Dav set fan Norham's 'castled steep. 

And 'i'weed's fair river, broad and deep, 
a. - , And Cheviot’s mountains lone : 

The battled towers, the Donjon Keep, 

The loop-hole grates where captives we-p. 

The banking walls that round it sweep. 

In yellow lustre shone. ^ ' 

The warriors oii^e turrets high. 

Moving athwar^ju evening sky. 

Seem'd for^hf giant Wight ; 

. Thrir armour, as It caughv the rays. 

Flash’d back a<;airi the western hlaze, 

Ih lines of dazzling light. 

’ ■/ 

St George’s banner, brhad and gay, 

;;Xow faded, as the fading ray i r. 

Less bright, and less,’ was Cung ; 

The evening gale had scarce the ppwer ^ 

To wave it on the Donjon tqwar. 

So heavily it hung, « ' . . 

Tls|^‘a|k)uts had parted on their, search. 

- ^ The castle gates were barr'd-; *- 
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Above the gloonny 

Timiag his fSotsteps to a march^ 

^ The warder kept his guard ; 

\ Low humming^ as he paced along^ 

Some ancient Border gatheriii^-soiig. Scot i . 

• • 

. 19.— THB IIKATH OF MARMION. 

With fruitless labour^ Clara bounds 
And strove to siaimoh, the gushing wou>al : 

The Monkj with unavaiUng cad^es^ 

Exhausted all the Church's prayers. 

Evcr^ he said, that, dos^ and near, 

A lady's voice was in his^ear^ 

And lliat the priest be could uQt hear. 

For that she ever sung, ^ 

In the losilaattle, borne down by the tlying\ 

*• Where mingles wear's rattle with groans of the dying r 
So the notes rung ; — 

Avoid thee, Fiend ! — with cruel hand. 

Shake not the dying sinner's sand [•>— * 

O look, iny son, upon yon stgs 
Of the lledeenier's grace divine ; 

O think on faith and bliss !» 

By many a death-bed 1 have been. 

And many a sinner's parting seen. 

But never aught like ihis.”— 

The war, th^t for a space did fail. 

Now trebly thundering svvelled the gale, 

^ And — STANr,F\*! wvras the cry; — 

A light on Marmion's visage spread, 

And fired his glazijng eye : 

.With dying hand, above his head 
Me shook the fragment oP his blade, 

Aiai shouted Victory ! 

‘‘ Charge^ Ch^cr, charge ! On, Stanley, on f* 

Wc^re the Ust worite of Marmion. S< ori . 

I- - - • 

•20.-*"80NO from the, lady of IWE LAKE. 
Soldier, rest'l thy warfare o'er'. 

Sleep the sle^p' that knows not breaking' ; 

Dream of battle-fields no more', 

Daytof danger', nights of waking'. 
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In our isle’s enchanted haB^> 

Hands unseen' thy couUi ate trtrewjnf , 

Fairy strains of music' falh 

Every sense in slumber' dewing. 

Soldier^ rest' ! thy warfare o'er'. 

Dream of iightittg fields no more' ; 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking^ 

Morn of toil', not night of waking'. 

No rude' sound shall reach thine ear. 

Armour’s clang', or war"*ateed champing, 

Trump nor pibroch s^immon here'. 

Mustering clan', or squadron' tramping. 

Y\e* the lark’s' shrill dfe may come 
At the day bleak from tl^ fallow'. 

And the bittern' sound his drum. 

Booming liom the' sedgy shallow'. 

Ruder' sounds shall none' be near. 

Guards nor warders challenge here', 

Here’s no wai -steed’s neigh and champing\ 
Shouting clans' or squadrons stamping . 

Huntsman, rest' ! thy chase is done'. 

While our slumbroas spells assail' ye, 

Bream not witli the rising sun', 

Bu;des'heie shall sound reveillie'. 

Sleep' * the dfeer is in his den' ; 

Sleep' ^ thy hounds' are by thee lying , 

Sleep' * nor drt am in yondei glen', 

How thy gallant steed lay dying'. 

Huntsman, rest' ! thy chase is done , 

Think not of the risuig sun'. 

For at dawning to assail' ye. 

Here no bugles sound reveillie'. ^roi j 


?1. — ON THE ARRIVAL OF IIIL BRXTIBU ARMY FORTUL. 

TO A&SlbT TUB NATIVEb IN EXPELLING TH’JS FRENCH 

, Xi was d«drcad, yel SpbrU-stirrirg sight » 

The billows foamed a thootsand oars, 

. Fast as thc^ land the jyiWoss ranks unih^, 

Legions on legions l>ri||^ning all the shores 
Then banners rise, ana cfiUnnon^aignal roars, 

Then peals the wailike thunder oi the drum, 

Thiills the loud fife, the trumpeUfiourish pours. 
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And patriot hopes awake^ aild doubj;8 are dumb. 

For, bold in Fjreedofti^ cause, the bands of Ocean come ! 

A various host they came — whose ranks display 
Ea^U mode in which the warrior meets the fight. 

The deep battalion locks its firm arrays 
And meditates his aim the marksman light ; 

Far glance the lines of ^bres flashing bright, 

Where mounted squadrons shake the echoing mead, 

Lacks not artillery breathing flame and night. 

Nor the fleet ordp^mce whirl’d by rapid steed. 

That rivals lightning’s flash in riyn and in speed. 

A various host — ^from kindred realms they came, 

Brethren in arms, but rivals in renown — 

For yon fair bands s]iall melry England claim. 

And with their deeds of valour dock her crown. 

Hcr's their boldjDort, and her’s their nwrtial frown. 

And her’s their scorn 'of death in freedom’s cause, 

Their eyes of azure, and their locks of brown. 

And the blunt speech that bursts without a pause, 

And free-born thoughts, which league the soldier with the Laws, 

• 

And 0 ! loved warriors of the Minstrel’s land ! 

Yonder your bonnets nod, ,your tartans w^ave ! 

The rugged form may mark the mountain band, 

And harsher features, and a mien more gvave ; 

But ne’er in battle-field throbb’d heart so brave 
As that wliicli heats bencuili the Scottish plaid. 

And when the pibroch bids the battle rave, ^ 

And level for the charge your arms are laid, 

Where lives the desperfti^foe, that for such onset staid ! 

Hark ! from yon stately ranks wbat laughter rings, 
Mmgling*\vild mirth with #rar’s stern minstrelsy, • 

His jest while each blithe .cqpirade round him flings^ 

^\nd moves to death with military glee : 

Boast, Erin, boast them ! tameless, frank, and f;-cc, 

In kindness warm, and fierce in danger known, 

Hough Nature's diildfen, humorous as she: 

And HE, yon {^hieftain-y-strike the proudest toae i 

Of thy bold harp, gre^n Isle ! — the Hero is thine own. ScijTT. 

• » 


22. — ^FROM THE BRIDE OF ABYD08. * 
Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Afe emblems deedK that are done in their clime. 
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Where the rage of the vulture — thb love of the turtle*-*- 
'Now melt into sorrow — ^now madden fo’crim<|^? — 

Know ye the land of the cedar and vine ? 

W'here the flowers ever blossom, tlie beams ever shine. 

Where the light wings of zephyr, oppress’d with perfume,- 
Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gul* in her bloom ; 

Where the citron and olivo ijire fairest pf fruit. 

And the voice of the nightingale never as mute ; 

Where the lints of the earth, and the hu«s of the sky. 

In colour though varied, in beauty may vie. 

And the purple of Ocean is deepest in- dye ; ** 

AVhere the virgins are soft as«the roses they twine, 

And all, s^ve the spirit of man, is divine— 

’Tis the cliTitie of the East — *i\s the land of the Sun — 

Can he smile on such deeds as his (^hildren^ have done?t 

Oh ! wild as the accents of lovers’ farewell 

Are the hearts which tlvcy bear, iind the tales which they tell. 

Byrok 


t23. — ON ANCIENT GRBKCK. 

Clime of the unforgcj^ttcn brave i — 

Whose land from plain to mountain* cave 
Was Frfedom’s home or Glory’s grave — 

Shrine of tlu mighty ! carj it be. 

That this is all remains of thee ? 

Approach, thou craven crouching slave — 

Say,^ is not this Therniopyl® ? * 

These waters blue that round you lave. 

Oh siTvile ofTspring of fhe 
Pre^ounce wkat sea, /what shore is this? 

• The gulf, the ro<3c of Salamis I 
These scenes — their story flot unknown — 

Arise, and make again yefur owm ; 

Snatch from the ashes of your sires 
The embers of ibeir fonner fires, 

And he who in the strife expirei^. 

Will add to theirs a name of fear, 

That I'yranny shall rjuake to^ear, * 

And leavg* his sons a hope, a faittc, t„ 

, They too will rather die than shame : 

• The 

f “ Souls made of lire, and children of sun, 

Witli whom Revenge is virtue.” * .YouNi/s Revenge. 
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For Freedom's battle onc^ begun, 

Beqi^athed •ijy bleeding Sire to Son, 

Though baffled oft is ever won. 

Bear witness, Greece, thy living page. 

Attest it many a deathless age ; 

While kings in dusty darkness hid. 

Have left a nu(|rieless pyramid. 

Thy heroes — though the general doom 
Hath swept the column from their tomb, 

A mightier monument command. 

The moiRuains of their native land ! 

There points thy Muse stranger's eye 
The graves of those tJiat cannot die ! ^ ^ 

'Tvvere long to tell, and sad to trace. 

Each step from splendour to disgrace. 

Enough — no foreign foe-could quell 
Thy soul, till from itself it feU, 

Yes, Self-abasement paved the way 
To villain-bonds and dcsp<»t-sway. Hyrok- 


24 . SARPKDON TO OLAUOU6. 

Why boast we, Glaucus, oHif extended reign. 

Where Xanthus' streams enrich the Eyqian plain r 
Our jium'rous herds that range the jruitfuWield, 

And hills where vines their purpled harvest yield,#^ 

Our foaming bowls with purer nectar crown'd. 

Our feasts^ enhanced witii music's sprightly sound r 
Why on tiiese shores are we with joy survey'd, 

Admired as hcroe^and as gods obey'd? 

• Unless great acts sufierior merit prove. 

And vindicate the bounteous povv'rs above : 

Thai when wdth woml'ring eyes our martial baatis 
Behold our deeds transcending, our commands^ 

Such, they may cry, deserve the so v 'reign state. 

Whom those that envy dare not imilnte. 

Could all our care elude the gloomy grave. 

Which claims iic?!ess the feaifiil than the brave. 

For hist^»f fame I^should not vainly <lare* 

In fighting fiel(l%» nor urge thy soul to war; 

Bus sinc^, alas ! ignoble age must comTf, 

Disease, and death's inexorable doom, ^ 

The life which others pay let us bestOAv, 

And give to fame what we to nature owe ! 

•Brave thouj^h v^'e fall, and honour'd if we live, 

• Or let us glory gain, or gloiy give. • Foi l'? Homer 
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25.<*— ALEXANDER THE GREAT. FROIl TTO tri?TH BOOK OF 
LirCAN's EflARSALIA. 

Disdaining what his father won hefore> 

Aspiring stilly and restless after more. 

He left his home ; while fortune ftmooth'd his w^ay. 

And o'er the fruitful East enlarged his sway.^ 

Red Slaughter mark'd his progress^ as he past ; 

The guilty sword laid human nature waste. 

Discolour'd Ganges* and Euphrates^ flodd. 

With Persian this, and tl?at with Indian blood, 
lie sefm'd in terror to the nations sent, j 

The wrath of Heaven, a star of dire portent, > 

And shook, like Ui under, all continent ! j 

Nor yet content, a navy he provides, 

To seas remote his triumphs now he guides, 

Nor/ ,‘/inds nor waves his progress could witiistarid ; | 
For Liby's scorching heat, and desert land, J 

Nor rolling mountains of colfectcd sand, ^ | 

Had Heaven but giv'n'*him line, be had outrun 
The farthest journey of the setting sun. 

March'd round the poles, and drank discover'd Nile 
At liis spnng^-head— -But winged fate the while 
Comes on with sjieed, the funeral hour draws near^; 

Death only could arrest his mad career, 

Who to his grave the world's sole empire boro, f 
With the same envy 'twas acquired before ; . 

And wanting a successor to his rei^n, 

Left all to suffer conquest once dgain. Hiujiif 


L - - Ct 

t> 4l» 

26. — LINES WRITTEN oN VISITING A SCENE IN ARGVLK- 
SHIEE, 

’ At the silence of iw’ilighCs contemplative hour, 

I have mused in a sorrowful m^od, 

^ On the wind-shaken weeds that eml^osom the bower. 
Where theliome of my forefathers stood. 

All ruin'd and wild is their roofless abode, 

Ann lonely the dark raven's sheltering ti*ce ; 

And travelled by few is the grass-covered road, 

Where the hunter of deer and the warriqr trode 
To his hills that encircle the sea. 
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Yet wandering, jf. found on ruinous walk^ 

By theidhil«stone aged and green. 

One rose of the wilderness left on its stalk. 

To mark where a garden had been. 

Like a brotherless hermit, the last* of its race. 

All 'wild in the silence of Nature, it drew. 

From each wanderitig sunbeaifi, a lonely embrace ; 

I 'or the night- weed ‘and tlmrn overshadowed the [)lace 
Where the flower of my forefathers grew. 

Sweet bud of\he wilderness ! emblem of all 
That remains in this desolhte heart ! 

Tlie fabric of bliss to its centre may fall ; . • 

But patience shall never depart ! 

Though the wilds of erfchantment, aU vernal and bright, 
In the (lays of delusion b>’*fancy combined 
With the vanishing phantoms of l(fve and delight, 
Abandon my soul like a dreatik of the ni^ht, 

And leave but a desert behind. 

Be hush'd, my dark spirit ! for M’isdom condemn.^ 

When the faint and the feeble deplore ; 

Be strong as the rock of thebchan that stems 
A thousand M'iJd waves on the shore ! ^ 

Throiigh the perils of chance, and thg scow> of disdain. 
May thy front be unaltered, thy courage elate 1 , 
Yea ! even the name I have worshipp'd in vain. 

Shall awake^not the sigh of remembrance again ; 

To bear, is to conrpier our fate* (^ampbei j . 

• ^ 


27.'*— J*AUT OF A POy^H ON THE FEAR OP OOy. ’ 

Kaktii praises conquerovs for shedding blood/ • 
Heaven those that love their foes, and do them gond, 
It is terrestrial honour to be crownM 
For strewing meiij^like rushes, on the ground. 

True glory 'tis to rise above them all. 

Without tlje advaiitf%e taken by their fall. * 

He that in fight ditnlnishes mankind, ^ 

Does ho a^ition to his stature find ; 

But he that does a noble nature shew, 

Obliging others, still does higher grow ; 

For virtue practised such an habit gives, 

Tfiat among men he like art angel lives ; 
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Humbly he doth, and without enry^ dwell. 

Loved and admired by those he does excel. < 

Fools anger show, which politicians hide ; 

Blest with this fear, men let it not abide. 

The humble man, when he receives a wrong. 

Refers revenge to whom it doth belong ; 

Nor sees he reason wh^ he shouli^ engage. 

Or vex his spirit, for another's ra^. 

Placed on a rock, vain men he pities, tost 
On raging waves, and in the tempest Ipst. 

The rolling planets, and the glorious sun. 

Still keep that order which they first begun : 

They* their first lesson constantly repeat. 

Which their Creator as a law^did set. 

Above, below, exactly all obey ; 

But wretched men have found another wa}’. 
Knowledge of gooH and evil, as at first, 

(That *vain persuasion 1) keeps them still accurst ! 

Tlie Sacred Word refusing as a guide. 

Slaves they become to luxury and pride. Wali lr 


28 . — TIIK LAST SPEECH OF CYRUS. FROM XENOPHON 

Fr.Ait noj v.lien I depart ; nor therefore mourn 
1 shall be no wLcrc, or to nothing turn ; 

That soul which gave me life was seen by none, 

Yet by the actions it design'd was known ; 

And though its flight no mortal eye shall see. 

Yet know, for ever it the same shall be ; 

That soul which can immorta],gl'<5ry give. 

To her own virtues must for ever live. 

Can you believe that man's all-know ing mind . 

Gail to a mortal body be confined? 

Though a foul foolish prison her immure 
On earth, she ( ’.vhen escaped) is wise and pure. 

Man's b6dy, ulicn dissolved, is but the same 
With beasts, and must return froty) whence it came ; 
But whence into our bodies reason flows. 

None sees it when it comes, or \^hcre it goes. 

Nothing rerunbles death so miich’ks sleep. 

Yet then our minds themselves from slumber keep. 
Wht-n from their fleshly bondage they are fiee, 

'I’hen what divine and future tMngs they see I 
Which makes it most apparent whence they are. 

And what they shall hereafter be, declare. Denham 
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i • 

29.— A lwy’s salutation to her garden in thk 

COUNTRY. 

Welcome, fair scene; welcome, thou loved retreat. 
From the vain hurry of the bustHng great. 

Here let me walk, ^r in this flagrant bower, 

Wrap*d in calm thought, improve each fleeting hour. 
My soul, while nature's beauties feast mine eyes, 

To nature's God contemplative shall rise. 

• 

W^hat are ye now, ye gliyiering, vain delights, 
W^hich waste our days, and rob us of our nights ? 
What your allurements ? what your fancied joys ? 
Dress, equipage, and ^ow, and pomp, and noise ? 

Alas ! how tasfeless these, lv>w low, how inean, 

To the calm pleasures of this riir^l scene. 

• 

Come then, ye shades, beneath your bending arms 
Enclose the fond admirer of your charms : 

Come then, yc bowers, receive your joyful guest. 

Glad to retire, and in retirement blest ; 

Come, ye fair flowers, and qjjen ev'ry sweet I 
Come, little birds, your warbling songs repeat ; 

And O descend to sweeten all the rest, • ^ 

Soft smiling peace, in white-robed \^rtue cliesL 
Content unenvious, ease with freedom join’d. 

And contemplation calm, with truth refined ; 

Deign but tn this fair scene with me to dwcU, 

All noise and nonsense, pomp and siiow, farewell. 

• • Ponsr.i \ 


* 30. — A Tiio^jGHT o:fer KTEKNITV . • 

KiiE the foundations of^he woilcl' were laid; • 

Ere kindling light th’ Almighty word obeyV/, 

Thou wort' ; and whCm the subtorntiieous Ikiin^ 
Shall burst its prison, and devour' this frame. 

From angry Heaven when the keen lightning flie; , 
When feri^nt heat dissolves the molting sktes'. 
Thou etiir shalt Ue ; still as thou wert Ijpforc', 

And kuow^no change', when time sho.ll be vkj more'. 
O endless' thought ! divine Eternity' ! , 

Th* immortal soul' shares but a ])art' of tlieo 1 
For thou w'ert present when our life began', 

When the warm -dust' shot up in breathing 
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Ah ! what is life' ? with ills' encornpass'd round. 
Amidst our hopes', fate strikes the sudden wound' : 
To-day' the statesman of new^ honour dreams, 
To-morrow' death destroys' his airy schemes. 

Is mouldy treasure', in thy chest confined ? 

Think all' that treasure thou must leave behind' ; 

Thy heir with smiles shall view thy blazon'd hearse'. 

And all thy hoards' with lavish hand disperse'. 

Should certain fate th* impending blow delay'. 

Thy mirth will sicken', and thy bloom ^cay' ; 

Then feeble age' will all thy nerves disarm'. 

No more thy blood' its narrow channels warm'. 

Who then would wish to stretch' this narrow span. 

To suffer' life beyond' the date of man ? 

The virtuous' soul pursues a nobler' aim, 

And life' regards but as a fleeting dream'*: 

She longs to Avake', and wishes to get free'. 

To launch from earth' into eternity'. 

For while the boundless theme extends' our thoiigiit. 

Ten thousand' thousand' rolling years are nought', Gav. 


. SI. — UAVin's TRUST IN OOD. 

, Tke warrior thus in song his deeds express'd, 

Nor vainly boasted what he but confess'd ; 

While warlike actions Avere proclaim'd abroad, 

That ali their praises should refer to GodV 
And here, to make this bright design arise, 

111 fairer splendour to the natidri's eyes. 

From private valour he converts his lays. 

For yet the public claim'd attempts of praise ; 

And public conquests whereat hey jointly fonglil. 
Thus stand recorded by reflecting thought : 

God sent his Samuel from his holy seat 
To bear the promise of my future state, 

And I, rejoicing, see the tribes fulfil 
The pron.ised purpose of Almigf(y;y will; 

Subjected Sichem, sweet Samaria's, plain. 

And Succotii's valleys, have confess'd my *Veign ; 
Rentoter Gilead's hilly tracts obey, 

Maiiasseh's parted sands accepf; my sway : 

Strong Ephraim's sons and Ephraim's ports are mine, 
And mine the throne of princely JudahJ line : 
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Then since my peo{)le with my Aandard go- 
To bring thl* strength of adverse empire low. 

Let Moab s soil, to vile subjection brought. 

With groans declare how well our ranks have fought , 
Let vanquish^ Edom bow its humbled head. 

And tell how pompous on its pride I tread : 

And now, Philistia, wjth thy conquering host. 
Dismay’d And broke, of conquer’d Israel boast ; 

Hut if a seer or Kabbah yet remain 
On Johcmaan’siiill, or Amon’s plain. 

Lead forth our armies. Lord, i^^gard our prayer ; 
Lead, Lord of battles, and we’ll conquer there. 

As this the warrior spake, his heart arose, * 

And thus, with grateful Ij^rn, perform’d the close ; 
Though men to men their best assistance lend. 

Yet men alone will but in vain befriqpd ; 

Through God*we work exploits of high renown, 

Tis God that treads our great opposers down. 

Hear now' the praise of well-disputed fields, 

The best return victorious honour yields ; 

’Tis common good restored, when lovely peace 
Is join’d with righteousness in strict embrace : 

Hear, all ye victors, what your sword secu!^^: 

Hear, all yc nations ; for the cause is ^urs ; 

And when the joyful trumpets loudly sound, 

When groaning captives in their ranks are bound. 
When pillars tift the bloody plumes in air, , 

And broken shafts and batter’d armour bear ; 

When painted arches licte of war relate, 
l^Then slow processions’ pomps augment the state , 
When fame relates their^worth ^oug the throng, ^ ’ 
Thus take from David their triumphant song: 

Oh, clap your hands togeAer ! oh, rejoice 
In God with melody’s exalted voice ; 

Your sacred psalm within his dwelling raise. 

And, for a pure oblation, offer praise ; 

For the rich goodness jdcntifully shows , 

He prospers our desjgns upon our foes. 

Then, bitber^ all ye nations, hither run, ♦ 

• Behold the wonders which the Lord has done ; 

Behold, with what a mind, the heap of slain. 

He spreads the sanguine surface of the plain; 

He <nakes the wars, that mad confusion hurl’d, 

* Btk spent in victories, and leave the worlds 
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He breaks the bended Ihe spears^of irei 

And burns the shatter'd chariots in the iire. 

And bids the realms be stilly the tumults cease^ 

And know the Lord of war> for Lord of peace. 

• Parnem 


A 

32. — THE DAY OP JUDGMENT. 

J^o ! the wide theatre, whose ample space 
Must entertain tlic whole of human race. 

At Heaven’s all-powerful edict is prepared. 

And fenced around with an. immortal guard. 

Tribes, i?^ovinces, dominions, worlds, o’erflow 
The mighty plain, and deluge all below : 

And every age, and nation, pours along ; 

Nimrod and Bourbon mingle iti the throng : 

Adam salutes his youngest ^on ; no sign 
Of all those ages, wdiich their births disjoin. 

How empty learning, and how vain is art, 
as it mends the life, and guides the heart ! 

What volumes have been swell'd, what time been spent 
To fix a hero’s birth-day or descent — 

What joy must it now yield, what rapture raise. 

To see the glo/lous race of ancient days ? 

To greet those worthies, who perhaps have stood 
Hiastrious on record before the flood? 

Alas ! a nearer care your soul demands, 

Caesar unnoted in your presence stands. 

llow vast the concourse ! not in ujumber more. 

The waves that break on the resounding shore ; 

The leaves that tremble in ’the shady grove. 

The lamps that gild the spangled ^raults above. 

Those overwhelming armies, wh^se command 
Said to one empire, Fall ; another. Stand i 
Whose rear lay wrapt in night, while breaking dawn 
Roused the broad front, and call’d the battle on ; 

, Great Xerxes' world in arms, proud Oannsc’s field, 
Where Carthage taught victorious R.i>me to y^dd, 
immortal Blenheim, famed Uamillia’s host, 

T.iey all are here, and here they all are lost : 

Tlicir millions swell to be discern’d in vain, 

1 ^ost as a billow in th' unbounded main. 

This echoing voice now rends the yielding air : 

For judgment judgment, sons of men, prepare !” 
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0 Thou ! wh^se baftnce d()^8 the mountains weighs 
Whose i^ill the wild tumultuous seas obey. 

Whose breath can turn those wat'ry worlds to ilame. 
That flame to tempest, and that tempest tame ; 

^' Earth’s meanest son, ^1 trembling, prostrate falls, 

And on the boundless of thy goodness calls. 

May sea andlatid, and earth and heav’n be join’d. 

‘‘ To bring the eternal Author to my mind ! 

'' When oceans roar, or awful thunders roll. 

May thoughts of Thy dread A-cngcance shake my soul ! 
When earth’s in bloom, or planets proudly shine, 

‘ Adore, my heart, the Majefty divine !*' Young. * 

. ' ~ ■ ■■ • 

33.— THE BENf DICXTE PARAPHRASED. 

Ye works of God, on him alone. 

In ear|h his footstool, heavei^ his throne, 

Be all your praise bestow’d ; 

Whose hand the beauteous fabric made. 

Whose eye the firnsVd work survey’d. 

And saw that all was good. 

Ye angels, that with loud acclaim, 

Admiring view’d the new-born frame, 

And hail'd the Eternal King, ^ • 

Again proclaim your Maker’s pPaise ; 

Again your thankful voices raise, 

An^ touch the tuneful string. 

Praise him, ye Mess'd a^thereal plains. 

Where, in fulf iwajesty, he deigns 
To fix his awful throne : 

•Ye waters that ^out him roll 
From orb to orb, from pole to pole, 

O make his prafses known ! * 

Ye mountains, that ambitious rise, ' 

And heave your summits to the skies. 

Revere his awful nod ; 

Thinl how you once affrighted fled, * 

• When Jordan sought his fountaift-^iead. 

And own'd the approaching God. 

Ye sons of men, his praise display. 

Who stampt his image on your clay, 

And*gave it power to move : 
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Yc that in Judah's Qonfines dwells 
P'rom age to age successive tell 
The wonders of his love. 

Let Levi's tribe the lay prolong. 

Till angels listenHo the song, 

And bend attentive down : 

Let wonder seize the heavenly .tram. 

Pleased while they hear a mortal strain 

So sweet, so like their own. Meruit k 


34. — THE^CROW AND THE OTHER BIRDS : CONTAINING A 
USEFUL HINT TO THE CRITICS. 

In ancient times, tradition says. 

When birds like^mcn would strive for praise ; 

The buldnch, nightingale, and thrush, 

With all that chant from tree to bush, 

Would often meet in song to vie ; 

The kinds that sing not, sitting by. 

A knavish crow, it seems, had got 
The knack to criticise hy rote ; 

He understood each learned phrase, 

As weP as critics now-a-days : 

Some say, he ‘/earn'd them from an owl, 

' By list'ning where he taught a school. 

’Tis strange to tell, this subtle creature. 

Though nothing musical by nature, 

Had learn'd so well to play his jpart. 

With nonsense couch'd in terras of art. 

As to be own'd by a!iat last 
Th^ector of the public taste, j, 

Then puAhl wdth insolence ,^nd pride. 

And sure of numbers on his side. 

Each song he tVeely criticised ; 

Wliat lie appi uved not, was despised : 

But one false step in evil hour 

For ever^stript him of his powerj. ,i, 

Once when the birds assembled*, sat 
^ All list'ning to his formal chat; 

By instinct nice he chanced to find 
A cloud approaching in the wiiyl. 

And ravens hardly can refrain 
From croaking when they think of rain : 
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His wonted song he sung^ : the blunder 
Amazed and scared them worse than thuiKier ; 
For no one thought so harsh a note 
Could ever sound from any throat ; 

They all at first with mute surprise 
Each on his neighbour turn'd bis eyes : 

But scorn succeeding socni took place. 

And might be' read in every face. 

All this the raven saw with pain. 

And strive his credit to regain. 

Quoth he, the solo which ye heard 
In public should not have appear’d : 

My voice, that’s somewhat rough and &tr(R)g, 
Might chance the melody to wrong. 

But, tricd*by rul9s, you’ll find the grounds 
Most perfect and harmonious sounds. 

He reason’d thus ; but to hfk trouble. 

At every word the laugh grew double : 

At last, o’ercome with shame and spite, 

He flew away quite out of sight. W i 


35 .— THE TWO OWES AND THE SrAKKOU. 

Two formal Owls together satp * 
Conferring thus in solemn chat ; 

How is the modern taste decay’d i 
Where's the respect to wisdom paid 
Our w'orth the Grecian sages knew ; * 

They gave oiEr gircs the honour due : 

Tliey weigh’d the digni^ of fowls, 

•And piy'd into the deptlrof Owls. 

Athens, the seal? of learned fame, • 

With general voidfe revered our nann. . ' • 

On merit title ivas conferr’d. 

And all adored th* Athenian bird. 

• 

Brother, you reason w'ell, replies 
The Solemn nfate, with half-shut cvl-R ; 

• Athdhs was the seat of lea^^ing. 

And truly wisdom is discerning. 

Besides, on Pallas’ helm we sit, , 

The type and ornament of wit ; 

But now, alas ! we’re quite neglecteii. 

And a {lert Sparrow’s more respected. 
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A Sparrow, who nras lodged be'ide, 

Overhears them sooth each other’s pride. 

And thus he nimbly vents his heat : 

Who meets a fool must find conceit. 

I grant, you were at Athens gtaced. 

And on Minerva’s helm were placed ; 

But every bird that wings the i»ky, 

Kxcept the Owl, can tell you why. 

From hence they taught their schools to know 
How false we judge by outward show ; 

That we should never looks esteem. 

Since fools as wise as you might seem. 

Would ye contempt and scorn avoid, 

Let your vain-glory be destroy'd : 

Humble your arrogance of thought. 

Pursue the ways by nature taught ; 

.So shall you linu delicious fare. 

And grateful farmers praise your care. (ta \ . 


^ 36, — COUllAGE IN POVERTY. 

(n Anna’s wars, a soldier ^oor and old 
Had dearly earn'd a little purse of gold : 

Tired with tedious march, one luckless night 
He slept, poor do^ ! and lost it, eoer^ mite. 

This put the man in such a desp’rate mind, 

Pictween revenge, and grief, and hunger join’d. 

Against the foe, himself, and all mankind, ' 

He leap VI the trenches, scaled a castle- wall, 

Tore down a standard, took the^FdH and all. 

Prodigious well 1” hij'great Commander crietl. 

Gave him much praise, and some reward beside. 

Next pleased his Excellence a town to batter; 

(Its name I know not, and 'tis no great matter), 

“ Go on, my Frit ud, (he cried), see yonder vralls. 
Advance and conquer ! go, where glory calls ! 

** jNIorc honours, more rewards attend the brave.” 
Don’t you remember what reply he gave ? 

*' D’ye think me, noble Gen’ral, such|^a sot? 

Let him iakf castles, who has ne’er a gro»A.’' To' i - 


37 . — PROLOGUE TO CATO; 1713. 
To wake the soul by tender strokes of art ; 
To raise the genius, and to mend the heart ; 
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To make mankind, in conscious virtue bold. 

Live o*er each scene, and be what they behold : 

For this the tragic muse first trode the stage. 

Commanding tears to stream through every age ; 

* Tyrants no more their savage nature kept. 

And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. 

Our author shuns,* by vulgar* springs, to move 
The hero's glory, or the virgin's love ; 

In pitying love we but our weakness show. 

And wild ambition well deserves its -wo. 

Here tears shall flow from a more generous cause, 

Such tears as patriots she^for dying laws; 

He bids your breasts with ancient ardour rise« 

And calls forth Roman drops from British eyes ; 

Virtue confessM in hiTman shape he draws. 

What Plato thought, and godlike Cato was ; 

No commbn object to your sightMisplays, 

But what with pleasure Heaven itself surveys ; 

A brave man struggling in the storms of fatt\ 

And greatly faUiiig with a falling state I 
While Cato gives his little senate laws. 

What bosom beats not in |;iLi country's cause ? 

Who sees him act, but envies every deed ? 

Who hears him groan, and does not wi^?rtfn)leed ^ 

Even when proud Cffisar, 'midst triumphal car>, 

The spoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, * • 

Ignobly vain, and impotently great, 

Show’d R^me her Cato's figure drawn in state : 

As her dead fether's reverend image past, * 

The pomp was dfH^ii'd sChd the day o'ercast ; 

The triumph ceased — tears .viish'd from every vyv : 

The world’s great vktor pass d unheeded by ; 

Her last good man dejected Rome Idored, * 

And honour'd Cassar'^less than Cato's sword? 

Britons attend : be worth like this approved. 

And show yOu have the virtue to be moved. 

With honest scarn the first famed Cato view'd 
Rome learning arts from Greece, whom she subdued ; 

Our scene precariSusly subsists too long * 

On* French translation, and Italian sOiig. 

Dare to have sense yourselves ; assert the stage. 

Be justly ‘Warm'd with your own native rage;* 

Such plays alone should please a British ear, 

•As Cato’s self had not disdain'd to hear. Po i t. 
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EPILOGUE BY MR GARIUCK^ ON QUiWiNG THE STAGE : 
JUNE 177H. 

A VETERAN see ! -whose last act on the stage 
Entreats your smiles foi; sickness and for age ; 

Their cause I plead — plead it in heart and mind ; 

A fellow-feeling malces one* wond'rou? kind ; 

Might wc but hope your zeal would liot be less,' 

When I am gone, to patronize distress ; 

That hope obtain'd, the wish'd-for end secu;^'^^ 

• To sooth their cares, who oft have lighten'd yours. 

Shall the great heroes of celestial line. 

Who drauk full bowls of Greek and Roman wirit^ 

Cmsar and Brutus, Agamemnon, Hector, 

Kay, Jove himself, who here has quaff M ^lis nectar I 
Shall they who govern fortune, cringe and couit hn. 

Thirst in their age, and call in vain for porter*? 

Like Belisarius, tax the pitying street, 

AVith date obolum to all they meet ? 

iilia' n't I, who oft have drench'd my hands in gore ; 

Stabb’d many, poison'd some, beheaded more ; 

AVlio numbers slew in battle pn this plain ; 

Sha'n't I, the slayer, try to feed the slain ? , 

Brother to'ab^'%ith equal love I view 
The men who slew me, and the men 1 slow : 

J r»ust,'"I will this happy project seize. 

That those, too old to die, may live with ease. 

Suppose the babes I smother'd in the Tower, * 

By chance, or sickness, lose their acting power. 

Shall they, once princes, worse thaivafi be serv'd? 

In childhood murder'd; and^when murder'd, starved r 
Can 1, young Hamlet once,- to natup lost. 

Behold, 6 horrible I father’s ghost. 

With grisly beard, pale chctk — stklk up and down. 

And he, the Iloyal l)ane, w’unt half-a-crown ? 
f Forbid it, ladies ; gentlemen, forbid it ; 

Give joy to age, and let 'em say — You did it: 

. To, you, ye gods !* I make my last appeal ; 

^mmjyoxi ha\ e a right to judge, as wx*ll as teel ; * 

\Vs^*l your high wri^otns ter our scheme incline, u < 

Th'.t kings, queens, heroes, gods, and ghosts, may dine ? 
Olympus {.hakes 1— that omen all secures ; 

•May every joy you give be ten-fold yours ! 

• To the Upper Oallery* . 


Garrick, 
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39.— AWFUL DESCRIPTION OP •THE DE1TIJ5S ENGAGED IN 
• COMBAT. 

But when the powers descending s well’d the fight. 

Then tumult rose ; fierce rage and pale affright 
Varied each face ; then discord sounds alarms. 

Earth echoes, and tl^e nations rush to arms. 

Now through the trembling shores Minerva calls, 

And now she thunders from the Grecian walls. 

Mars hov’ring o’er his Troy, his terror shrouds 
In gloomy teifipests, and a night of clouds : 

Now through the Trojan hetfrt he fury pours. 

With voice divine from llion’s topmost towers. 

Now shoots to Simois, from her beauteous hill ; 

The mountains ahook, #he rapid stream stood still. 

Above, the sire of gods his tlkmder rolls. 

And peals on peals redoubled rentUlhe poles. 

Beneath, stem Neptune shakes the solid ground ; 

The forests wave, the mountains nod around : 

Through all their summits tremble Ida’s woods. 

And from their, sources boil her hundred floods. 

Troy’s turrets totter on the rocking plain, 

And the tossc^d navies beat fhe heaving main. 

Deep in the dismal regions of tlie dead, 

Th' infernal monarch rear’d his horrgl headK, 

Leap'd from his throne, lest, Neptune’s arm shouU lay. 

His dark doiuinious open to the day. 

And pour i'^ light on Pluto’s drear abodes, 

Abhori’d by men, and dreadful even to godf. 

• Pope’s Homer s JUatL 

. 

* 40. T*E ART ’OP CRITICIS3I. ^ ' 

’Tis hard' to say, if freater' want of skill • 

Appear in writing', or in jutlging' ill ; 

But, of the two, less' dangerous is th’ offence 
To tire' our patience', than mislead' our sense' . 
vSome few' in that', but numbers' err in this' ; 

Ten' cefisure' wi^ng, for one' w^ho writCs' amiss. 
Atfool'^ight bnce himself' alone t^ose; '' 

Now one' in verse' makes many more' in prose', i 
’Tis with our judgments' as our watches', newe * 

Go just alike', yet each believes his own'. 

• In Poets' as true Genius' is but rare, 

, True Taste' aS seldom is the Critic’s’ share : 
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Both' must alike from Heaven' derive theiC light ; 

These' born to judge'^ as well as those' to write'. < 

Let such teach others' who themselves' excels 
And censure' freely, who have written' well. 

Authors' are partial to their wit', 'tis true ; 

But are not Critics' to their judgment' too? 

Yet, if we look more closely', we shall find 
Most have the seeds' of judgment in their mind ; 

Nature affords at least a glimmering' light; 

The lines, though touch'd' but faintly, are dra'Jvm' right. 
Bdt as the slightest sketch, if justly IrAced, 

Is by ill-colouring' but the more disgraced'. 

So by false learning' is good sense' defaced : 

Some are bewilder'd in the maze of a'-hoolsV 
And some made coxcombs' Nature meant for fools'. 

In search of wit' these lose their common sense'..,, 

And then turn Critics' in their own defence'. 

All fools have still an itching to deride'. 

And fain would be upon the laughing' side. 

scribble' in Apollo's spite. 

There are who judge' still worse than he can write . 

Some have, at first, for Wits', then Poets' past. 

Turn'd Criticsi*\‘ 3 Xt, and proved plain fools' at last. 

Some neither can7or Wits' nor Critics' pass. 

As heavy ^pules' are neither horse' nor ass'. Po 


41.^ — HARMONY OF EXPRESSION. 

C 

But most, by numbers judge a poet's song; 

And smooth or rough, with them is ri^ht or wrong : 
In the brigbl Muse though thousand charms conspiu-. 
Her voice is all these tuneful fools acUnire ; 

Who haunt Parnassus but to please the ear, 

JJot mgnd their minds ; as some to church repair, 

Not for the doctrine, but the music there: .i 
These equal syllables alone require, 

/rhough oft the ear the open vowels tire;** ' 

Wmw^ expletives tbeppifeeble aid do join, , 

And tJtn low words oft creep in one dull line ; 

While- they rjng round the same unvaried chimes. 
With sure returns of still expected rhymes : 

Where'er you find “ the cooling western breeze," 

In the next line it whispers through the trees 
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If crystal streams ^^with pleasing murmurs creep/' 

The reader's^ threaten'd (not in vain) with “ sleep 
I'hen, at the last and only couplet^ fraught 
With some unmeaning thing they call a thought^ 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song^ 

That^ like a wounded snake^ drags its slow length aloni;. 

• • 

Leave such to tune*their own dull rhymes, and know 
What's roundly smooth, or languishingly slow ; 

And praise the easy vigour of a line. 

Where Denham’l strength and Waller’s sweetness join, 
frue ease in writing comes from art, not chance ; 

As those move easiest who have learn’d to dance. 

"ris not enough no harshness give offence, * 

The sound must sgem an«cho to the sense: 

Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows, 

And the smoo^i stream in smoother numbers flows ; 

But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 

The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar. 

When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw. 

The line too labours, and the words move slow ; 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain. 

Flies o'er the unbending corn, ^nd skims along the main. 

• Poi'L 

4 

42 .— -ON MAN. 

‘Let us (sinte life can little more supply 
Than just to look about us, and to die) 

Expatiate free o’er%l^his scene of Man ; 

"’a mighty maze I but not without R plan ; 

A wild, where weeds^nd flow.er5 promiscuous shoof ,* 

Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. • 

Together let us beat thf^ ample field, * 

Try what the open, what the covert yield ! 

The latent tracts, the giddy heights explore, 

Of all who bliiidlg creep, or sightless soar ; 

Eye Nature's walk^ shoot Folly as it flies^ 

And catclPthe Maimers living as they rise ; 

Laugh where we must, be candid whfttt wc can ; 

But vindicate the ways of God to Man. . 

Say first, of God above, or Man below, • 

What can we reason', but from what we know ? 

Of Man, what see we but his station here, 

•From which*to reason, or to which refer ? 
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Through worlds unnunibei/d though tho«God be knowii^ 
'Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 

He^ who through vast immensity can pierce^ 

See worlds on worlds compose one universe^ 

Observe how system into system runs^ 

What other planets circle other suns. 

What varied Being peoplen? every sta*;. 

May tell why Heaven has made us as we are. 

But of this frame the bearings and the ties. 

The strong connexions^ nice dependencies, , 

Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 

Look’d through ? or can a part contain the whole P 

Ts the great chain, that draws all to agree. 

And drawn supports, upheld by God, or thee ? 

Presumptuous man ! the reason wouldst thou iind. 
Why form’d so weak, go little, and so blind ? , 

First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess. 

Why form’d no weaker, blinder, and no less. 

Ask of thy mother Earth, why oaks are made 
•r^Tallcr and stronger than the weeds they shade ; 

Or ask of yonder argent fields above. 

Why Jove's Satellites are less than Jove ? 

Of systems possibly, if ’tis confest 
That Wjsdom infinite must form the best. 

Where all must fall, or not coherent be. 

And all that rises, rise in due degree ; 

Then, in the Lcale of reasoning life, ’tis plain. 

There must be somewhere such a rank as Man : 

And all the question (wrangle e’er ao long) 

Is only this, if God has placed him wrong ? 

Respecting Man, whatever wrong we call 
May, must be right, as relative to" all. 

In human works, though labour'd on with pain, 

" A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain ; 

In God's, one single can its end produce ; 

Yet serves to second too some other qse. 

S<? man, who here seems principal alone, 

Periaps acts secohtl to some sphere unkiiowii. 

To^^ches some wheel, or verges to some goal ; 

/Ti^ but a'^part we see, and not a whole. 

" 'When the proud steed shall know why man restrains 
His fiery course, or drives him o'er the plains ; 
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When the dull <|x> why now Jje breaks the clod^ 

Is now victim, and now Egypt's God ; 

Then shall Man's pride and duliiess comprehend 
llis actions', passions', being's use and end; 

-Why doing, suIF'ring, check'd, impell'd ; and why 
This hour a slave, the next a deity. 

Then say not JVfiin’s imperfect. Heaven in fault ; 

Say rather, Man's as perfect as he ought ; 
llis knowledge measured to his state and place; 

Jlis time a ivoment, and a point his space. Pori'. 

I 

— 

43. — ^UNIVERSAL ORDER. 

All are but parts of ^ne stupendous whole. 

Whose body Nature is, ancf God the soul; 

That, changed through all, and ^t in all the saint . 

(ireat in the earth, as in the ethereal frame; 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent : * 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 

Jlreathcs in our soul, informs^ our mortal part, 

As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; - • 

As full, as perfect, in' vile Man tha4 mouAs, 

As the rapt Seraph that adores and burns : • , 

To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 

He tills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 

• 

Cease then, hoiiorder imperfection name : 
f Our proper bliss aepftnds on what we blame. 

Know thy own point : This kif^, this due degree 
Of blindness, weaknfts, UcaV'n bestows on 
Submit.— “In this, or gny other sphere. 

Secure to be as bless'd as thou canst bear : , 

Safe in the hand of one disposing power, ^ 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

All Nature is bflt Art, unknown to thee ; 

All Chaise, Direction, which thou canstjiot see ; 

All Discord, Harmony not undcrsto^d; 

AirpartiSl Evil, universal Good : ^ 

And, spite of pride, in erring Reason's spite, I 

One truth is clear, .Whatever is, is right. * Pc|-t . ^ 
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44.— SEL^-KNOWLEDCtB. 

Know tJbou thyself^ presume not God to scan^ ^ 

The proper study of mankind is Man. 

Placed on this isthmus of a middle state^ 

A being darkly wise, and rudely great ; 

With too much knowledge for the Sceptic side^ 

With too much weakness tor the Stoic's pride. 

He hangs between ; in doubt to act, or rest ; 

In doubt to deem himself a God, or beast ; 

In doubt his Mind or Body to prefer ; 

'' Born but to die, and reas'ni^g but to err ; 

Alike in ignorance, his reason such. 

Whether 4ie thinks too little, or too much : 

Chaos of Thought and Passion, a\i confused ; 

Still by himself' abused or disabused ; 

Created half to rise, and half to fail ; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 

Sole judge of Truth, in endless Error hurl'd ; 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world ! 

wond'rous creature! mount where Science giiidch ; 
Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides ; 
Instruct the planets in what orbs to run. 

Correct and regulate the Sun ; 

Go, soar witl^i^lato to the empyreal sphere. 

To the first good, first perfect, and first fair ; 

Or tread the mazy round bis followers trod. 

And, quitting sense, call imitating God ; 

As Eastern priests in giddy circles run. 

And turn their heads to Imitate the Sun^ 

(^o, teach Eternal Wisdom how towruie— 

Then drop into thyself, and be a fool ! Port . 


45. — VICE ANJ> Virtue. 

Fools but too oft into the notion fall. 

That Vice or Virtue there is none at all. 

If w^hite and black, blend, soften, and' unite 
A thousand >^ays, is there no blacky or white ? 
Ask your own heart, and nothing is so plain ; 
(Tis to mistak^chem, costs the time and paivt. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

«, <As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 

Y et seen too oft, familiar with her face. 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
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But where the fixtreme of Vicef was ne’er agreed ; 

Ask where« the North ? at York^ 'tis on the Tweed ; 

• In Scotland^ at the Orcades ; and there. 

At Greenland, Zambia, or I know not where. 

No creature owns U in the First degree. 

But thinks his neighbour farther gone than he ; 

E en those who dwett beneath its very zone, 

(3r never feel the rage, or never own : 

What happier natures shrink at with afinght. 

The hard inhabitant contends is right. 

Virtuous and vicious everysMan must be. 

Few in th’ extreme, but all in the degree; 

Tlie rogue and fool by fits are fair and wise ; * 

And e’en the best, by fils, what they despise. 

*Tis but by parts we follow g«od or ill ; 

For, Vice or. Virtue, Self directs it still ; 

Each individual seeks a several goal ; 

But Heaven’s great view is One, and that the Wiiole. 

Por 


46 .— ON THE PLAIN OP MARATHON. 


Where’er wc tread ’tis haunted, hol^ groilbd. 

No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould ! • 

But one vast realm of wonder spreads around. 

And all the Muse’s tales seem truly told. 

Till the sense aches with gazing to behold * 

The scenes our earliSBt dreams have dwelt upon ; 

?Each hill and dale, eacn decpeniij^glen and wold. 
Defies the power which crush’^ my temples gone : . 
Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares grey IMaratlxm. 

The sun — the soil— but*not the slave the same* 
Unchanged in all except its foreign lord, 

Preserves alike its bounds and boutidless fame. 

The battle-field— Jwhere Persia’s victim horde 
First bow’4 beneath^the brunt of Hellas’ sjvord. 

As on the morn ts distant Glory dear^ 

When Mafathoii became a magic woix5^ 

Which utter'd — to the hearer’s eye appear 
The camp — the host — the fight — the conqueror’s ^areei 

The flying Made — bis shaftless broken bow. 


yhe fiery Gr8ek— his red 


pur|umg 


spear. 
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Mountains abbve— EarthV. — Ocean's pl^n below. 

Death in the front-— destruction in the rear ! 

Such was the scene— what now remain^h here ? 

What sacred trophy marks the hallow'd ground. 

Recording Freedom's smile and Asia's tear ? — 

The rifled urn — the violated mound— 

The dust— thy courser's hoofj rude stranger ! spurns around. 

Yet to the remnants of thy splendour past. 

Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, throng ; 

Long shall the voyager, with the Ionian blast. 

Hail the bright clime of battik: and of song ; 

Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore ; 

Boast of the aged ! lesson of the young ! 

Which sages venerate and *bards adore. 

As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lorc» 

The parted bosom clings to wonted home. 

If aught that’s kindred cheer the welcome hearth ; 

^H e that is lonely hither let him roam, 

' And gaze complacent on congenial earth. 

Greece is no lightsome land of social mirth ; 

But he whom sadness sootheth may abide. 

And scarcf^9^*et the region of his birth. 

When wandering slow by Delphi’s sacred side, 

Or gazing o'er the plains where Greek and Persian died. 

Byrok. 


47.— ON THE PRESENT OF ATHENS. 

Akcient of days ! augii%t Athena 1 where. 

Where ar^ thy men of might ? thy grand in soul ^ 

Gone — glimmering through the dream of things that M^ere, 
First in the race that led to Glory's goal, 

They won, and pass'd away — ^is this the whole ? 

' A sdliool-boy's tale, the wonder of an hour ! 

The warrior’s weapon and the sophist's s’tole 

sought in vain, and o’er each mouldering tewer, 
with the mist of vears, grey flits the shade of power. 

Soi; of the morning, rise ! approach you here ! 

Coi te — but molest not yon defenceless uru : 

^Lo^k on this spot — a nation's sepulcHre ! 

'*^bode of gods, whose shiines no longer burn. 

Even gods must yield-religions take their turn : 

$ • 
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'Twas Jove's— *ti| Mahdmet’s— and other creeds 
Will rise with other yeors^ till man shall learn 
Vainly his incense soars^ his victim bleeds ; 

• Poor child of Doubt and Deaths whose hope is built on reeds. 

Bdund to the earthy he lifts his eye*to heaven — 

Is't not enough, unhappy thing — to know 
Thou art? Is this a^oon so kindly given. 

That being, thou wf)uldst be again, and go. 

Thou know'st not, reck*st not to what region, so 
On earth no njpre^ but mingled with the skies? 

Still wilt thou drfcam on future joy and wo ? 

Regard and weigh yon dust itefore it flies ; 

That little urn saith more than thousand homilies. « 

Or burst the vaqjsh'd Hero's lofty mound ; 

Far on the solitary shore he sleeps : 

He fell, arid/alling nations mouni’d around ; 

But now not one of saddening thousands weeps. 

Nor warlilvc-worshipper his vigil keeps 
W'hcre demi-gods appear'd, as records tell. 

Remove yon skull from out the scatter'd heaps — * 

Is that a temple where a god may dwell ? 

Why ev'ii the worm at last disdains her shatter'd cell ! 

T^ook on its broken arch, its ruin'd wall, ^ ^ 

Its chumbors desolate, and portals f(ful; 

Yes, this was once Ambition's airy hall, * 

The dome of Thouglit, the palace of the Soul ! 

Behold throflgh each lack-lustre, eyeless hol^s 
The gay recess of Wisdom and of Wit, 

And Passion's host,*tly^t never brook'd control ; 

Can all, saint, sage, or sophist ev^it wTit, 

People this lonely tower^this tenement refit? 

• Well didst ihon speak, Athena's wisest son! • 

‘ “ All that we know is, nothing can be known.’ 

Why should we shrink from what we cannot shun ? 

Each has his pane, but feeble sufferers groan 
With brain-born dreams of evil all their own. 

Pursue wl?#t Chanc« or Fate proclaiineth best ; 

Peace wails us oi# the shores of Achei^n : 

, There no forced banquet claims tlie sated guest. 

But Silence spreads tlie couch of ever- welcome re;^. 

t 

Yet if, as holiest men have deem'd, there be 
A* land of sovjlfi beyond that ^ble shore. 
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To shame the doctrine of the Sudducee 
* And Sophists, madly vain of dubious *iore ; 

Hoiv sweet it were in concert to adore ' 

With those who made our mortal labours light ! 

To hear each voice we fear*d to hear no more ! 

Behold each mighty Shade reveal’d to sight. 

The Bactrian, Samian sage, and all who taught the right. 

'' Byron. 

— — ^ 

46 , — THE LVRE. 

Where the roving' rill meander’d 
Down the green, retiring vale. 

Poor, forlorn Alcseus wander’d, 

Pale with thought, Ber<Snely pale : 

Timeless sorrow o'er his face 
Breathed a molancholy grace. 

And dx'd on every feature there 
The mournful resignation of despair. 

O’er his arm, his Lyre neglected. 

Once his dear companion, hung. 

And, in spirit deep dejected, 

..Thus the pensive poet sung ; 

AVTiirp* at midnight’s solemn noon. 

Sweetly shoiie the cloudless moon. 

And all the stars, around his head. 

Benignly bright, their mildest influence shed. 

L>re ! O Lyre ! my chosen treasure. 

Solace of my bleeding hear^. ! 

Lyre ! O Lyre ! my only j^easure. 

We must ever) ever part : 

^or in vain thy poet sings,"' 

AVoos in vain thy heavenly strings ; 

The muse’s wretched sons are born 
To coldmoglecL and pwury, and scorn. 

That vvlildi Alex.\ni>ku sigh’d for, 

Th^t which Cjf.sahs soul possess’d^ 

That which heroes, kings have ,^ied for. 

Glory l^?nimates my breast. 

Hark ! the chai'ging trumpets' throats 
Four their death-defying notes : 

^ To arms !’ they call ; to arms I fly, 
l.ike WoLFK to conquer, and like WoLrE to die ! 

K 
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Soft ! lj;is bloAd of murder’d legions 
Summons vengeanceVrom the skies ; 
Fleming towns^ and ravaged regions. 

All in awful judgment rise! 

0 then, innocently brave^ 

1 will wrestle with the waVe ; 

Lo ! Commerc^ spreads t]^e daring sail, 

Ancl yokes her/naval chariots to the gale. 

‘ Blow, ye/breezes !— -gently blowing. 
Waft meyto that happy shore, 

Wheit, £fom fountains ever flowing, 

India4 realms thekr treasures pour ; 
Thence ^turning, poor in health. 

Rich in honesty and wealth. 

O'er thee, my defj^ patcri^al soil. 

I’ll strew the golden hafvest of my toil. 

Then shall Misery's son^ and daughters 
In their lonely dwellings sing ; 
Bounteous as the Nile's dark waters, 
Undiscover'd as their spring, 

I w'ill scatter o’er the land. 

Blessings with a sacked hand : 

^gr such angelic tasks design'd, 
iP^ve the Lyre and sorrow to the wniu. ^ 
On an oak, whose branches Hoary, 

Sigh’d to every passing breeze, * 

Sigh'd, and told the simple story 
Of the tmtriarch of trees ; , 

High in air his harp he hung. 

Now no mor«»to rapture strung ; 

Then warm in hope, no lojiger pale, 

'He blush'd adicB, and rambled down the dtiie 
Lightly touch'^by fairy fingers, . 

Hark ! — the Lyre enchants the wintl ; 
Fond Alcaeus listens, lingers. 

Lingering, Hst'ning, looks behind. 

Now the*music mounts on high. 

Sweetly selling through the sky > 

To every titne, with tender heat^ 

His Heart- strings vibrate, and bis pulses beat. 
Now the strains to silence stealing, , 
Soft in ecStacies expire ; 

{ )h ! with what romantic feeling 
Pbor Alcanis grasils the Lyre ! 

I • 
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Lo ! his furious baud he'*l9lngs, 

In a tempest o’er'^ the stdngs ; 

He strikes the chords so quick, so loud, ' 

'Tis Jove that scatters lightning from a cloud ! 

Lyre ! O Lyre 1 my chosen treasure. 

Solace of my bleeding heart ; 

Lyre ! O Lyre ! fhy only pleasure. 

We will never, never part j— 

Glory, Commerce, now in vam 
Tempt me to the field, the mai|i ; ^ 

The Muses* sons are blest, though', born 
To cold neglect, and penury, and icom. 

What, though all the world nV'glect me. 

Shall my haughty soul*hpepine#^ 

And shall poverty deject me. 

While this <hallow*d Lyre is mine ^ 

Heaven — that o’er my helpless head 
jMany a wrathful vial shed,— 

Heaven gave this Lyre !— and thus decreed, 

Be thou a bruised, but not a broken reed !” 

Montcomeey. 


if r t. ' '*1^ 

49. — A SKETCH OP rHK FIELD OP BATTLE AFTER TIJK 
VICTORY AT VITTORIA. 

But who shall paint the various grief, 

Where ^lonc was near to yield relief ; 

The cutting thoughts that crowd the mind, 

(For wives and children left*uchind,) 

Of those whom Hope had left a prey 
Tq dark Suspense, and pale Dismay ? 

W^ho, fighting for their country's weal. 

Had fallen beneath a despot’s steel ? 

Who, cQuscious of their fate, discern’d 
Their worldly prospects all o’erturn’d — 

Their children crush’d beneath the storm 
That clouds their azure sky ; 

And, welterirg in tlie carnage warm, 

Unheard fimpitied, die ! 

■ Say, who shall paint that various scene— 

The horrors of Vittoria's green? 

AVho tell the woes where many fought. 

And glory with their Mfe*^blood bought ; 

9 
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The wrcathf adorn'd wlilf every charm, 

Tha^ nerves the Wacrior's potent arm ? 

Who shall describe the falling gloom, 

■Suspended o'er the Warrior's tomb. 

When, sword to sword, the Champions iiKt^ 

And sabre clash'd with bayonet? 

When, round tfie field, thb cymbal clang, 

In wild and wilder echoes rang — 

The moans, the cries, the fires that swept 
The shatter'd *^forsas of those who slept— « 

The sl^ that never ends ; — 

Whefie Collide Jong aifd loudly wept. 

And still her awful vigil kept, • 

Amidst slaughter'd friends ? 

• • GwiiriAM 


— THK BEAUTIPUIi, BUT STILL AND MKLANCHOLV 
ASPECT, OF TH£ OKCE BUSY AND GLORIOUS SHORES 01 
GRKEGE. • 

He who hath bent him o'cr^Uie dead. 

Ere the fii st <lay of death is fled ; 

The first dark day of nothingness, ^ 

The last of danger and disf ress ; • 

(Before Decay's effacing fingers • 

Have swept the lines wdiere beauty lingers,^ 

And mark'dfllhe mild angelic air — 

The rapture of lepose that's thcie— 

The fixed yet tender traits that streak 
• The languor of the placid cheek, 

And-7-but for that sad shroudedf eye. 

That fires not— wins not— weeps not— now — 

And but for that chilk changeless biow, * 

Whose touch thrills with mortality, 

And curdles to the gazer's hearty 

As if to him it copld impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon — 

Yes— but for these find these alone, 

Somi; moments— %ye— one treacheioi/l Jiouj 
He still might doubt the tyi ant's powci. 

So fair — so calm— so softly seal'd • 

The first — ^last look-Juby death rc\ eal'rl ' 

^Such is the as|)cct of this shore — 

*Tis Greece-i^buttUviiig Grcec^ no moie! 
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So coldly sweety so deadly fair, * 

We start — ^Ibr soul is wanting tliere. 

Hers is tbe loveliness in death. 

That parts not quite with parting breath ; 
But beauty with that fearful bloom. 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb-— 


Expression’s last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay. 

The farewell beam of Feeling past away ! 


Spark of that flame— perchance of hda^enly birth— 
Which gleams— but warms no more itsi c^ierishM earth 1 


51. THE TURKISH L^DV. 


’Twas the hour when rites unholy 
Call’d each Paynim voice to prayei^ 
And the star that faded slowly 
Left to dews the freshen’d air. 


Day her sultry fires had wasted. 

Calm and sweet the moonlight rose. 
Even a captive’s spirit tasted 
la K ajLl' oblivion of his woes. 


Tlieii *Lwas from an Emir's palace 
• Came an eastern lady bright; 

She, in spite of tyrants jealous, 

Saw and loved an English knight^ 

’ Tell me, captive, why in anguish 
^ Foes have clragg’d thee litre to dwell, 
‘ Where poor Christians, as they languish, 
' ^ Hear no soubd of sabbath bell?’ — 

^ 'Twas on Transylvania’s Bannat, 

^ When the crescent sftone afar, 

* Take a pale disastrous planet 
• (Ver the purple tiiiw' of war — 

‘ In that day of desolation, • 

‘ l»ady, I was captive ma^le ; 

' Bleed iij^or my Christian nation, 

By tire walls of high Belgrade.’ • 

k Captive ! could the brightest jewel 
‘ From my turban set thee free ?*— 
Lady, no ! — the gift were cruel, 

" Uansom’d, ye^Hf reft of thee. 
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'' Say, fair pfincess ! would it grieve thee 
* (Jhrisiian dimes should we behold - 
‘ Nay, bold knight ! 1 would not leave thee 
^ Were thy ransom paid in gold 1' 

Now in heaven’s blue expansion 
Rose the midnight star Jto view. 

When to quit Iter father’s mansion. 

Thrice she wept, and bade adieu ! 

Fly we then, while none discover ! 

‘ Tyrant barks, in vain ye ride !' 

Soon at Rhodes the British lover 

Clasp’d his blooming eastern bride. CAMni n i 



52.< — A SHIP SINKING. 

• 

Her giant-form, 

\) er wiathiul surge, through blackening storm 
Majestically calm, i^ould go 
Mid the deep darkness white as snow ! 

^ But gently now the small waves glide 
Like playful lambs o'er a mountain’s side. 

So stately her bearing, so proud her array, ^ 

The main she will traverse for ever and £<J e. 

Many ports will exult at the gleam of her mast ! 

——Hush ! hush ! thou vain dreamer ! this iioui is lici last 
Five hundied e^uIs in one instant of dread « 

^ Arc hurried o’er the deck ; 

\iiJ fast the miserable skiij^ 

Becomes a lifeless wreck. 

Her keel hgth stiuck on a Ridden rock, 

Her planks are torn asunder. 

And down come her masts W!th a reeling shock; 

, And a hideous crash like thunder. 


Her sails are draggled in the brine 
That gladdened late thp skies, 

^nd her pendant that kiss’d the fair moonshine 
*^own many a fithom lie^. 

Her beauteous eudes. Whose rainbow hues 
•GJeamed sottly from below, 

And flung a warm and sunny flash 
O’er the wreaths of murmflring snow, 

To the ^oral rocks are hurrying down 

sleep amid coldUrs as blight as^lunr ovvn^ 
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Oh ! many a dream was iif the ebit> ' 

An hour before her death ; 

And sights of home with sighs disturb’d 
The sleepers* long-drawn breath. 

Instead of the murmur of the sea^ 

The sailor heard the humming tree 
Alive through all its leaves^ 

The hum of the spreading sycamore 
That grows before his cottage door^ 

And the swallow's song in the eaves. ^ 

His fl^ms enclosed a blooming |)oy, 

Who listen'd with tears of sorrow and joy 
To the dangers his father had pass'd ; 

And his wife — by turns she wept and smiled^^ 

As she look'd' on the father of her child 
Return'd to her heart at ^ast, 

■ — ' He wakes at the vessel’s sudden roll. 

And the rush of waters is in bis soul.— 

Now is the ocean’s bosom bare, 

, Unbroken as the floating air ; 

The ship hath melted quite away, 
like a struggling dream at break of day. 

No image roy wandering eye 

But the new-risf^n sun, and the sunny sky. 

Though the night-shadeslarh gone, yet a vapour dull 
Bedims the ivaves so beautiful ; 

While a low and melancholy moan 

Mourns for tha«glory that hath flown. Wilso 


53 ?— BATTLE OF THE BALTIC. 

Or Kelson and the North 
Sing the glorious day's renowea. 

When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark's crown , 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone ; 
By each gun the lighted brand 
In a bold determined hand. 

And tlie Prinpe^of all the land 
Led them on. — 

Like*leviathans afloat, , 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine ; 

While the sign of battVj flew 
the lofty British iin^ : 
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It was ten of ^ril mom bj Jthe chime : 

As they drifted on their path^ 

There iK^as silence deep as death ; 

And the boldest held his breath 
For a time.— , 

But the might of England dash*d 
To anticipate the scene; 

And her van the ileetcr rush'd 
O'er the deadly space between. 

‘ Hearts oftoak !* our captains cried, when each gun • 
From its adamantine lips • 

Spread a death-shade round the ships. 

Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the bun. ^ • 

Again f again ! again ! • 

And the havock did not slack. 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 
To our cheering sent us back 
Their shots along the deep slowly boom 
Then ceased— and all is wail, 

As they strike the shattertl sail ; 

Oi, in conflagration pale^ * 

Light the gloom.— 

Out spoke the victor then. 

As he liail^i them o'er the wave, 

‘ Yc are brothers! ye are men ! 

* And we con<iue]^ but to save 

‘ So peace instead (HP death let us biin^ 

" But yield, proud foe, thy flepl, 

‘ With the crews, Jt England's feet, 

* And make submission meet 
‘ To our king. — 

Then Denmark blest our chief. 

That he gave her wounds repose ; 

And the pounds q€ joy and grief, 

Frpm lier people wildly rose ; • 

As DeatS withdrew his shades from tne day. 

While the sun look’d smiling bright 
O'er a wide and woeful ^ight. 

Where the fires of funeral light 
*Died awayb— , ^ 
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Now joy. Old England, raise ! 

For the tidings of thy mighty 
By the festal cities’ blaze. 

While the wine-cup shines in light ; 

And yet amidst fhat joy and uproar ^ 

Let us think of them that sleep, 

Full many a fathom deep, , 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 

Elsinore !— 

Brave hearts ! to Britain's pride 
Once so faithful and ra true. 

On the deck of fame that died,-— 

With the gallant good Riou; 

Soft sigh the winds of heaven o*cr their grave ^ 
While the billow mournful rolls. 

And the mermat^'s song condoles. 

Singing glory to the souls 

Of the brave !— - CAMrsLLi 


54.--TIIE FATE OF MACGBBGOE. 

MACGAEGOJt, Maegregor, remembex our foemen. 

The moon risob broad irom the brow of Ben-Lomond * 
The clanb are impatient and chide thy delay ; 

Arise ! let us bound to Glen-Lyon away.*’— — 

Stem scowled the Maegregor, then silent and biillen^ 
He turned his red eye to the braes of S^rathfillan ; 

Go, Malcolm, to sleep, let the claYis be dismissed ; 

The Campbells this night for Maegregor must rest.”— 

Macgiegor, Macc^gor, our scouts have been dying 
Three days, round th«BU8 of M^'btah and Glen-Lyon ; 

Of riding and running tidings they bear. 

We must meet them at ho^o .*Jse they'll quickly be here.* 

The Campbell may come, as hts promises bind him 
And haughty M Nab, with his giants behind him ; 

This night 1 am bogmi to relinquish the Iray, 

\nd do what U freezes my vitals to say. 

Fiirgivt me, dear brother, this horror of mind ; 
riu>u know c St in the strife 1 was never behind, 

,Vo^ ever leaided a foot from the van> 

Or^blenchcd at the ire or the prowess of man 
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Aut IVe svi^orn by the croMj Jiy {ny God^ and by all ! 
^ oath which I cannot, and dare not recall, 

tlie shadows of midnight fall east from the pile, 

To meet with a spirit this night in Glen-Gyle. 

Last night, in my chamber, all though tfbl and lone, 
1 called to remembrance some deeds 1 had done. 


When entered a lady,^ith visage so wan. 

And looks, <such as never Were fastened on man. 

I knew her, O brother ! I knew her full well ! 

Of that once fair dame such a talc I could tell 

As would thrill fhy bold heart ; but how long she remuiiud.- 

So racked was my spirit, my bAsom so pained, 

I knew not — but ages seemed short to the while.^ 

Though proffer the Highlands, nay, all the green isle. 

With length of existence lio man»can enjoy. 

The same to endure, the dread proffer I'd fly ! 

The thrice-threatened pangs of last ifight to forego, 
Maegregor would dive to the mansions below. 

Despairing aud mad, to futurity blind. 

The present to shun, and some respite to find, 

I swore, ere the shadow fell east from the pile, 

To meet her alone by the brook of GIcn-Gylc, 


She told me, and turned my /•hilled heart to j stone 
The glory and name of Maegregor was gon^; 

Tliat the pine, which for ages had shed a bright halo. 
Afar on the mountains of Highland Glen-Kalo, * 
Should wither and fall ere the turn of yon moon, 

Siiiit through By the canker of hated Coiquhoyn : 

That a feast on Maegregors each day should be common 
For years, to the eagfbs^^^f Lennox and Lomond. 

“ A parting embrace, in one moment, she gave : 

Her breath was a funiaJRe, her bdsom the grave ! ^ 
/riicn flitting elusive, slie^ald, with a frown, ^ 

“ 'I'he mighty Mucgrcgoi shall yet be my own !”— 


Maegregor, thy fancies are wild as the wind : 
The dreams of the night have disordered thy luina. 
t;<»me, buckle thy panoi>ly— 'march lo the field, — 

See, brotherj^how haoked are thy helmet aiuk shield ! 
Ay, tligt nas M^N«b, in the height of bis pride. 

When the lions of Dochart stood firm by^iis'side. 

This night the proud chief his presumption shall rue ; 
Rise, brother, these chinks in his heai L-blood will glue 
Th>^ fantasies frightful shall flit on the wing, 

When loud with thv bugle Glei|-Lyon bhall ring.”— 
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Like glimpse of the mo(^ t|wough thi storm of the nigh ^ 
Macgregor's red eye shed one sparkle of light ; 

It faded — ^it darkened — he shuddered — ^he sighed^*— * \ 
' No ! not fbr the universe !** low he replied. 

Away went Macgreger^ but went not alone ; 

To watcli the dread rendezvous, Malcolm has gone. 

They oaicd the broad Lon^orid, so StU and serene ! 

And deep in her bosom, how avtful the scene ! 

O'tr mountains inverted the blue waters curled. 

And rocked them on skies of a far nether wprld. 

All silent they went, for tie time was approaching ; 

The moon the blue zenith already was louolung ; 

No foot whs abroad on the forest or hill. 

No sound but the lullaby sung byothe riU ; 

Young Malcolm at distanCe,*coucbed, trembling the while,— 
Maegregor stood lone by the brook of ttlcn-Gyle. 

Few minutes had passed, ere they spied on the <«tream, 

A skid sailing light, where a lady did seem ; 

1 lei ^ sail was the web of the gossamer's loom. 

The glow-worm her wakelight, the rainbow her boom , 

A dim rayless beam was her prow and her mast. 

Like wold- fire, at^midnight, that glares on the waste. 
'J^oiigh rough was the river with rock and cascade, 

N(» toirent,W TOck,« her velocity staid ; 
bhe wihifM|M|||^water to weather and lee. 

And heaved )|M|pf?rne on the waves of the sea. 

Mute Nature ^^fS^used in the bounds of the glen ; 

The wdd deei^df Gairtney abandoned bis den, 

Fled panting away, over river and^isM, 

Nor once turned his eye to the brook of Glen-Gyle. 

The fox fled in terr^^ii^e eagle &woke. 

As slumbering he doflif£l M the slulve of the rock ; 
Astonished, to bide !n< the anoon-beam he flew. 

And screwed the night, heaven till lost in the blue. 

Young Malcolm beheld the pale lady approach. 

The chieftain sahite her, and shrink from her touch. 

He saw the MaCgijhgor kneel down du the plafm. 

As begging foi ao^thing he could not obtain * 

She raised him indignant, derided his stay. 

Then boro him on board, set her sail, and away. 

( Though fast the red bark down the river did glide, 

" Yet faster ran Malcolm ad|,wn by its side ; 
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Y‘ IN^acgregor ! Mtcgregor !” bitterly cried ; 

Maegregor ! Maegregor !*' the echoes replied. 

^ ile struck*at the lady, bu^strange though it seem, 

His sword only fell on the rocks and the stream ; 

But the groans from the boat^ thi^ ascended amain, 
Were groans from a bosom in horror and pain. — 

They reached the dark lake, and bore lightly away , 
Maegregor is variisned for ever and aye ! Ho<«o 


65. — THE TEMPLE OP FAME. 

PAW 1. 

On the wide prospect as 1 gazed around. 

Sudden I heard a wild promiscuous sound. 

Like broken thundenf that at distance roar. 

Or billows murmuring on the hollow shore ; 

Then gazing up, a glorious pileHbehcld, 

Whose tow’ring summit ambient clouds concoard 
High on a rock of ice the structure lay. 

Steep its ascent, and slipp’ry was the way ; 

The wondrous rock like Parian marble shone, 

And seem'd, to distant sight, of solid stone. 
Inscriptions here of various names I viewM, 

The greater part by hostile Time subdued ; ^ 
Yet wide was spread their fame itkageS^iast, 

And poets once had promised they should lastj* 
Some fresh engraved appear'd of wits reno^vn’d; 

I look'd agmn, nor could their trace be found* 
Critics I saw, that other names deface, * 

And fix their owns with labour, in their place ; 
Their own, like otheA, soon their place resign'd. 
Or disappear'd, am^left the (irst behind. 

Nor was the work impair'd by storms alone. • 
But felt the approaclifts of too warm a sun ; • 

For Fame, impatient of extremes, decays 
Not more by Envy than excess of praise# 

Yet part no injuries of Heaven could feel. 

Like crystal faithful to the graving steel . 

The roclds high siffmmit, in the Temple V shade, 

• Nor heal^couldlnelt, nor beating st8yu invade ; 
Their names inscribed unnumbci'd ages p<ist, 
From time’s first birth, with time iiseji bliall 
These, ever new, rfor subject U> decays,. 

;$pread and grow brighter with the length oi il<t) •v 
So ZemMa's rocks (the blauteous woik oi 
Rise white in air, and glittczo'ei thctoi^* 
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Pale suns^ unfelt> at distance roll awvky^ 

And on th* impasaiire iee ‘the lightnings play^ 
Eternal snows the growing mass supply^ 

Till the bright mountains prop the incumbent sky 
As Atlas fix'd, eaehjboary pile appears. 

The gather'd winter of a thousand years : 

On this foundation Fame's h^h terpple stands : 
Stupendous pile ! not rear'd by mortal hands.* 
Whate'er proud Rome or artful Greece beheld:, 

Or elder Babylon, its frame excell’d ; 

Four faces had the dome, and every face^ 

Of various structure, but equal grace ; 

Four brazen gates, on columns lifted high^ 

Salute the cliffcreut quarters of the sky. 

Here fabled Chiefs, in darker a|fes bom, ‘ 

Or Worthies old, whom drts or arms adorn. 

Who cities raised, Ot tamed a monstrous race. 

The walls in venerable order grace ; 

Heroes in animated marble frown, 

And Legislators seem to think in stone. 

PART ir. 

Westward, a sumptuous frontispiece appoarM 
On Dtcic pillars of white marble rear'd. 

Crown'd with. an architrave of antique mould.. 

And sculpture rising on the roughen'd gold. 

In shaggy spoils here Theseus was beheld. 

And Perseus dreadful with Minerva’s shidd : 
There great Alcides, stooping with his toil. 

Rests on his club, and holds the Tlesperian spoil 
Here Orpheus sings ; trees, moring to the sound. 
Start from their roots, and form a shade around ; 
Amphion there the loud^ creating^iyre 
Strikes, ^and behold a sudden l^hebes aspire I 
Cythaeron's echoes answer to his call. 

And half the mountain rolls into a wall : 

There' might you see the length'ning spires ascend. 
The domes swell up, the widening afehes bend, 
The growing bowers like exhalations rise, ^ 

And the huge co^lumns heave into the. skies. 

I 

The Eastern front was glorious ta behold. 

With diamonds flaming, and Barbaric gold. 

There Ninua shone, who spread th' Assyrian fame.. 
- ' ' And the great founder of the Persian name ; 

There in long robes the Ayal Magi stand. 

Grave Zoroast^/ waves the circling wand : 
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The sage Chaldsans* roUed in white appear'd. 

And Bracbmans, deep in de*sert woods revered : 

' These stopp'd the Moon, and call'd the unbody'd shades 
To midnight banquets in the glimm'ring glades ; 

Made visionary fabrics round them rise. 

And airy spectres skim before ^eir eyes ; 

Of Talismans and Sigils kngw the power. 

And careful wafcii'd the planetary hour. 

Superior, and alone, Confucius stood. 

Who taught that useful science, to be good. 

But, on*the South, a long majestic race 
Of Egypt's priests the gifBed niches grace. 

Who measured earth, described the starry spheres, 

And traced the long records of lunar years. 

High on his f:ar Selbstris struck my view, 

Wimm sceptred slaves in*goldcn harness drew. 

His hands a bow and painted Jhvelin hold ; 

His giant limbs are arm’d in scales of gold. 

Between the statues Obelisks were placed. 

And the learn’d walls with Hieroglyphics graced^ 

PART III. 

Of Gothic sTracture was t^e Northern side, 
O’erwrought with ornaments of barb'rous j[h*lde. 

There huge Colosses rose, with taopbift crown'd, 

And Kunie characters were graved around. » 

There sat Zamolxis with erected eyes, 

And Odifl here in mimic trances dies. 

There on rude iron columns, smear'd wilh bloodi 
The horrid forme of Scythian heroes stood, 

Druids and Bards'^their once loud harps unstrung) 

And youths that ^ied to be^By Poets sung. 

These, and a thousand more of doubtful fame. 

To whom old fable# gave a lasting name, * 

In ranks admired the temple's outward face ,* 

The wall In lustre and effect like glass,. ^ 

Which o'er eqph object casting various dyes. 

Enlarges some, and others multiplies. 

Nor void of emblem was the mystic wsrll. 

For thqs romftntic fame increases «l|. 

The temple shakes, the sounding gates unfold. 

Wide vaults apf^i^ar, and roofs of fretted goW, 

Raised on a thousand pillars vrreathed around 
With laqreUipliage, and |ritli eagles crown'd : * 
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Of bright tianspareiit beryl ware the 
The friezes gold^ and gol^ the capitals : 

As heaven with stars^ the roof with jewels giows. 
And ever-living lamps depend in rows. 

Full ill the passage of each spacious gate 
The sage historians in white garments wait : 

Giaved o'er their seats, |lie form o^Time was found. 
His scythe reversed, and both his pinions bound. 

But in the centre of the hallow'd choir. 

Six pompous columns o'er the rest aspire ; 

Around the shrine itself of Fame they stand. 

Hold the chief honours, add the Fane command. 
High ot\ the first the mighty Homer shone ; 

Kternal adamant composed his throne : 

Father of verse ! in holy^fiilets drest, 

Hib silver board waved gently o'er his brea<it ; 
Though blind, a boldness in his looks appc&rs ; 

In years he seem'd, but not impair'd by years. 

The wars of Troy were round the pillar seen : 

H<;re fierce Tydides wounds the Cyprian Queen ; 
Hire Hector glorious from Patroclus' fall, 

Here dragg'd in triumph rpund the Trojan wall. 
Motion and life did every part inspire. 

Bold \fii8 the work, and proved the master's fire . 

A stiong exp^essioK most he seem'd t* affect. 

And L^re and there disdosed a brave neglect. 

PART IV. 

A goldemcolumn next in rank appear'd. 

On which a shrine of purest gold wrs rear'd ; 
Finished the whole, and labour'd' 'every part. 

With patient touches of unwearied art: 

The Mantuan there in sober triumph sate. 

Composed his posture, and his I‘:)ok sedate : 

On Homer still he fix'd a reverend eye. 

Great without pride in modest migesty. 

Ill liviifg sculpture on the sides were spread 
The Latin wais, and haughty Turnus dead ; 

Eliza stretch'd upon the funeral pyr^; • 
bending w^th his aged Sire ; 

Troy flamed in burning gold ; and o'er the throne 
Jrms ar^ ike Man in golden ciphers shone. 

Four swans sustain a car of silver bright, 

With heads advanced, and' pinions stretch'd for flight 
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Here, like sonic furious prophet, Pindar rode, 

^ And seem'd to labour with th’ inspiring God. 

^ Across *the harp a careless hand he flings. 

And boldly sinks into the sounding strings. 

The figured games of Greece t^e column grace, 
Neptune and Jove survey the rapid race. 

The youths hang, o’er their chariots as they run 
The fiery steeds seem starting from the stone : 
The champions in distorted postures threat ; 

And all appear’d irregularly great. 

• 

Here happy Horace tujied the Ausonian lyre 
To sweeter sounds, and temper’d Pindar’s fire ; 
Pleased with Alcaeus’ manly rage t’ infuse « 
The softer spirit of Sapphic Muse. 

The polish'd {iillar difT’reiU^culptures grace ; 

\ work outlasting monumcntal^brass. 

Here smiling Loves and Bacchanals appear, 
’rhe Julian star, and great Augustus here : 

The Doves, that round the infant Poet spread 
Myrtles and bays, hang hov’ring o’er his head. 

Here, in a shrine that cast a dazzling light. 
Sate, fix’d in thought, the mighty Stagyrite : 
His sacred head a radiant zodiac crown’d, ' 
And various animals his sides sursound^ 

His piercing eyes, erect, appear to view • 
Superior worlds, and look all Nature through. 

With equal rays immortal TuUy shone.; 

The Homan rostra deck’d the Consul’s throne : 
Gath’ring his flowing lobe, he seem’d to stand 
In act to speak, and graceful stretch’d his hand. 
Bdiind, Rome’s Gcuius waits' with civic crow ns. 
And the great Father of his country owns. ^ 

PART V. 

These massy columns in a circle rise,- , 
O'ci which a pgmpoub dome invades the skies . 
Scarce to the top I stretch’d my aching sight. 
So largeiit spread| and swell'd to such a lieight. 
v Full in ^e mid^t proud Fame’s imperial seat 
With jewels blazed magnificently great : 

The vivid emer^ds there revive the eye, , 
The flaming rubied show their sanguine dye, 
fright azure rays from lively sapphires stream 
And lucid«amber casts a golden gleam. 
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With various-colour'd light the pavefnent shone/ 
And all on fire appear'd the glowing throne ; 

The dome’s high arch reflects the mingled bl^zc;, 

And forms a rainbow of alternate rays. 

When on the Goddes^} first I cast my sight. 

Scarce seem’d her stature of a cubit’s height ; 

But sweird to larger size the more, 1 gazed. 

Till to the roof her towering front she raised 
With her the Temple every moment grew. 

And ampler vistas ojien'd to my view ; 

Upward the columns shoot, the roofs ascend. 

And arches widen, and loag aisles extend. 

Such was her form as ancient Bards have told. 
Wings raise her arms, and wings her feet infold ; 

A thousand busy tonguqs the Goddess bears. 

And thousand open eyes, and thousand list'ning ears 
Beneath, in order ra>iged, the tuneful Nine. 

(Her virgin handmaids) still attend the shrine : 

With eyes on Fame for ever fix’d, they sing ; 

For Fame they raise the voice, and tune the string ; 

Time’s first birth began the heavenly lays. 

And last eternal, through the length of days. 

Aro#!.nd these wonders as I cast a look. 

The trumpet sounded, and the temple shook ; 

And ^11 the nations, summon'd at the call. 

From diff’rent quarters fill the crowded hall : 

Of various tongues the mingled sounds » were heard ; 
In various «garbs promiscuous throngs a|>pear’d ; 
Thick as the bees, that with the spring renew 
Their flowery toils, and sip the/:agratit dew. 

When the wing'd colonies first tempt the sky, 
O'er'^Msky fields and shaded waijrs fly. 

Or settling, seize the sweets thq^blossoms yield. 

And a low muimur runs along the field. 

Millions of suppliant crowds the shrine attend. 

And &] degrees before the Goddess bend : 

The poor, the rich, the valiant, and the sage. 

And boastii^g youth, and narrative; old age. 

Their pleas were^/liff'rent, their request the same ; 
For good and bad alike are fond of Fame. 

Some she disgraced, and some with honours crown’d 

Unlike successes equal merits found 

Thus her blind sister, fickle Fortune, reigns, 

'^And undiscerning scatter^ crowns and chains. 
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TABjr VI. 

Firsl at the shrine the learned world appear^ 

And to the Goddess thus prefer their prayer ; 

Long- have we sought t* instruefc and please mankind, 
With studies pale^ and midnight vigils blind ; 

But thank’d by f«w, rewarded yet by none^ 

We Iftjre appeal to thy superior throne: 

On Wit and Learning the just prize bestow ; 

For Fame Js all we must expect below. 

The Goddess heard^ and bid the Muses raise 
The Golden Trumpet of eternal praise : 

From pole to pole the winds diffuse the soiutd 
That fills the circui^ of the world around ; 

Not all at oribe^ as thiind^’breaks the cloudy 
The notes at first were rather sweet than loud ; 

By just degrees they every moment rise. 

Fill the wide earthy and gain upon the skies. 

At every breath were balmy odours shed. 

Which still grew sweeter as they wider spread .. » 

Less fragrant scents th* unfolding rose exhales^ 

Or spices breathing in Arabian gales. 

Next these, the good and just, an awful 
Thus on their knees address the sacred^fane ; 

Since living virtue is with envy cursed, ^ 

And the best men are treated like the worst. 

Do thou,^ust Goddess, call our merits forth. 

And givB each deed th* exact intrinsic warth.— 

Not with bare justice shall your act be crown’d, 

(Said Fame) but lAgh above desert renown’d : 
i.et fuller notes the applauding world amaze. 

And the loud clarion labour "in your praise. . 

Tiiis band dismis^d, behold anothTer crowti 
Prefer the same request, and lowly bow’d ; 

'File constant tenor of whose well-spent -days , ^ 

No less deserVjpd a just return of praise. 

But straight the direful Trump of Slander sounds : 
Tlirough the big^ome the doubling thufider bounds 
•^lAiud a%the burst of cannon rends^tjhe skies, 

'I'he dire report through every region flies. 

In every ear inepssant rumours rung, « 

And gath’ring sdabdals grew on every tongue. 

•From the black Trumpet’s^^rusty concave broke j 
Sulphurecftis fl&mes, and clbuds of rolling smoke ; 

' 2 s 
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The poisonous vapour blots the purple skies^ 
And withers all before it it flies. 

i 

PART VII. 


A troop came nextj who crowns and armour wore. 
And proud defiance in their looks they bore : 

For thee (they cry'd) aihidst alarms and ^trife^ 

We sail'd in tempests down the stream of life ) 

For thee whole nations fill'd with flames and bloody 
And swam to empire through the purple flood. 

Those ills we dared^ thy inspiration own ; 

What virtue seem'd, was dbne for thee alone. 
Ambitioiis fools ! (the Queen replied and frown'd) 

Be all your acts in dark oblivion drown'd ; 

There sleep forgot^ with ‘inighty^tyrantt, gone. 

Your statues moulder'd, and your names unknown \ 
A sudden cloud straight snatch'd them from my sight 
And each majestic phantom sunk in night. 

Then came the smallest tribe 1 yet had seen ; 

Pkln was their dress, and modest was their mien. 
Great Idol of Mankind ! we neither claim 
The praise of merit, nor aspii c to fame ; 

But in deserts from the applause of men. 

Would die unheard of, as we lived unseen. 

'Tis all we beg the«, to conceal from sight 
Those acts of goodness, which themselves requite 
O let us still the secret joy partake. 

To follow ^ttrtue e’en for Virtue's sake. 


And live there men who slight in;mortal Fame ? 
Who then with incense shall aderis our name ? 

But, mortals ! know, 'tis still our greatest pride 
To bla'^e those virtues which the good would hide. 
Rise ! Muses, rise ! add all your tuneful breath ; 
These must not sleep ui darkness and in death. 

She said : irt air the trembling music floats. 

And oif the winds triumphant swell the notes , 

So soft, though high, so loud, and yet" so clear. 

E'en list'iiing Angels lean from heaven to hopr. 

To furthest shores the ambrosial spirit flics. 

Sweet to the world, and grateful to the skies. 

Last, those who boast of mighty mischiefs done. 
Enslave their country, or usurp a th^ one ; 

Or who their glory's dire foundation laid 
On sov'reigns ruin'd, or oh friends betray'd ; 
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Calm, thinking whon^ no faith could iix> 

Of crookod councils, and d'^^rk ])oritics ; 

Of theB& a gloomy tribe surround the throne, 

And beg to make the immortal treasons known. 

' The trumpet roars, long flaky flames expire. 

With sparks that seem’d to set the world on fire. 

At the dread sound pale mortals stood aghast. 

And startled Nature trembled with the blast. Pope. 


56 .— -FROM THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 
Thou, tho, whose deeds of fame renew’d. 
Bankrupt a nation’s gratitude. 

To thine own noble heart must owe 
More than the meed she can bestow. 

For not a people’^ just acclaim. 

Not the full hail of Europe’s fame. 

Thy prince’s smiles, thy stat/s decree. 

The ducal rank, the garter'd knee. 

Not these such pure delight afford 
As that, when, hanging up thy sword. 

Well may'st thou think, This honest steel ^ 
Was ever drawn for public weal ; 

And, such was rightfuf Hiiaven’s decree, 

Ne'er sheathed unless with rictory !" ♦ 

Ijook forth, once more, with sofCSn'd heart, 
Ei*e from the field of fame we part ; ** 

Triumph and Sorrow border near. 

And joy oft melts into a tear. 

Alas ! what links of love that mom 
Has War’s ru^e^hand asunder torn ! 

For ne’er was fiefd so sternly fought, 

'And ne’er was conquest dearer bought. 

Here piled in common slaughter sleep ^ 
Those whom affe^ion long shall weep ; ’ 

Here rests the sire, that ne'er shall strain 
His orphans to his heart again ; , 

The son, whom, on his native shore. 

The parent's voice shall bless no more ; 

The ■iridegroeftn, who has hardly pre'ss'd 
His blushing consort to his brc^l^ ; 

The husband, whom through many a year 
Long love and mutual faith endear. ^ 
Thou can’st ..idt name one tender tie 
But here dissolved its r)liques lie ! 

O whefi tholi see'st some mourner's veil 
Shroud her thin form and visage i-Ule, 
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Or mark^Bt the Matron’s bursting tears 
, ^ Stream when the stricken drum she hears ; 

Or see’st how manlier grief, suppress'd. 

Is labouring in a father's breast,— 

With no inquiry vain pursue 
The cause, but think on Waterloo ! 

•S t 

Period of honour as of woes. 

What bright careers 'twas thine to close !— 
Mark'd on thy roll of blood what names 
To Britain's memory, and to Fame'r, 

Laid there their last tomortal claims ! 

Thou saw'st in seas of gore expire 
Bedoubted Picton's soul of fire— 

Saw'st in the mingled carii|9ge lie 
All that of PoNsoNfcv could die— 

De Lancv chaqgc Love's bridal wreath. 

For laurels from the hand of Death— 

Saw'st gallant Miller's failing eye 
Still bent where Albion's banners fly. 

It And Cameron, in the shock of steel. 

Die like the ofispring of Locluel ; 

And generous Gordon, 'mid the strife, 

« R'dl while he watch'd his leader's life.— 

Ah ! th(uigh her guardian angel's shield 
Fenced Britain’s hero through the field. 

Fate not the less her power made known. 
Through his friends' hearts to pierce lus own I 

Forgive, brave Dead, the imperfect lay ! 

Who may your names, your nr?mbers, say > 
What high**strung harp, wfiat lofty line, 

,To each the dear-earn’d praise assign, 

Prom high-born chiefs of martial fame 
To* the poor soldier's lowlier name ? 

Lightly ye rose that dawning day. 

From your cold couch of swamp and clay, 

T^o fill, before the sun was low. 

The bed that morning cannot know.— 

Oft may the tear the green sod steep, * 

And sacred lie the heroes' sleep, ’ 

Till Time shall cease to run ; 

Apd ne'er beside their noble grave, 

May Briton pass and fail to dii^ve 
A blessing on the faUen brave 

Who fought with Wellington I ' Scott. 
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1 — against surciDi?. 

Yet die ev^ thus'^ thos' rather perish stillj 
Ye Sons of Pleasure, by the Almighty' strick'n. 

Than ever dare' (though oft', alas I ye dare) 

To lift against yourselves' the murderous ste^. 

To wrest fronv God*a* own h§»d the sword of Justict 
And he your own' avengerif! Hold', rash Man, 

Though uiitb anticipating speed ^hou'st ranged 
Through every' region of delight, nor left 
One joy to gild the evening' of thy days ; 

Though life seem one uncomfortable void', • 

Guilt at thy heels', before thy face despair' ; 

Yet gay this' scene, and l%ht this' load of woe. 
Compared with thy hereanei;'. Think', O think'. 

And, ere thou plunge into the vas|^ abyss', ^ * 
Pause on the verge' a while, look ^owiv^ and see 
Thy future' mansion. Why that start of horror' ? 
From thy slack hand' why drops thWp>lifted steel' r 
Didst thoutnot think' such vengeanoTmust await 
The wretch, that with his crimes all freslf about hin^ 
Hushes irreverent^ unprepared', uncalled'. 

Into his Maker’s prS^ence, throwing back 
Wi^h insolent disdain kis choicest' gift ? 

Live' then, while Heav’n in pity' lends thee 
And think it all too short' to wash away • 

By penitential tears' and deep contrition' ' 

The scarlet of thy crimes^ So shaft thou find 
Rest' to thy soul, so unappall’d' shaft meet * 

Death when he comes'^ not wantonly invite' 

His ling'^ing stroke. Be it thy sole' concern 
-(H^Vith innocence to live, w’ith patience wait' 

Til’ appmuted hour ; too soon' that fiour will conn 
Tho’ Nature nin^her course. But Nature’s God'. 

If need' require, ly thousand various' ways, 

Without thy' aid; can shorten that short' span, 

And quenoh' the^amp of life. Poim ia - 
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.VARIOUS MOBipB OF PUNISHMENT. 

O WHEN He comes. 
Roused by the cry of wickedness extreme 
To Heav'n ascending from some guilty land. 

Now ripe for vengeance ; when He coi^es array'd 
In all the terrors of Almighty wrath ; 

Forth from his bosom plucks his ling’ring arm. 

And on the miscreants pours destruction down. 

Who can abide his coming ? Who can bear * 

His whole displeasure ? lii no .common form 
Death then appears, but starting into size 
Enormous, tf^aaures with gigantic stride 
The astonish’d Earth, and from his {pdss throws round 
Unutterable horror and dismay. 

All Nature lends her aid.c Each Element 
Arms in his cause. Ope fly the doors of Heaven ; 

The fountains of the deep their barriers break ; 

Above, below, the rival torrents pour. 

And dZown Creation ; or in floods of fire 
Descends a livid cataract, and consumes 
An impious race. Sometimes, when all seems peace. 
Wakes the* ‘grim whirlwind, and with rude embrace 
Sweeps nations te^^their^ grave, or in the deep 
Whelms the proud wooden world ; full many a youth 
Floats on his wateitt^ier, or lies unwept 
On some sad desert^iore ! At dead of uiglit 
In sullen silence sta^s forth Pestilence / 

Contagion close behind taints all her ^eps 
With pois'nous de^ ; no smiting haau is seen. 

No sound is heardj but soon her secret path 
Is mark’d v^ith dj^solation ; heaps on heaps 
Pf.omiscu Otis- drop. No friend, no refuge, near; 

All, all, is false and treacherous around. 

All that they touch, or taste, or breathe, is Death. 

But, ah : what means that ruinous roar? why fail 
These tott’ring feet ? Earth to its centre teels 
The Godhead's power, and trembling at his touch 
Through all its pillars^, and in every pore,' 

Hurls to the ground wdth one convulsive heave 
Precipitating domes, and towns, and toners. 

The work of ages. Crush’d beneath th<^ weight 

Of gen’ral devastation, millioips find 

One common grave ; not even a widow |eft 
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To wail her sons : thS house> that sho\Ad protect. 

Entombs its master ; and the fabhiess plain. 

If there he fli& for help, with sudden yawn 

Starts from beneath him. Shield me, gracious Heaven, 

O snatch me from destruction ! If thi^ globe, 

This solid globe, which thine own hand hath made 
So firm and sure, if thi$«my steps betray ; 

If my own mother Earth from whence I sprung 
Rise up with rage unnatural to devour 
Her wretched offsjjring, whither shall I’tly ? 

Where look for succour ? Where, but up to thee, , 

Almighty Father ! Save, O savey thy suppliant 
From horrors such as these! at thy good time 
Let death approach ^ 1 reck not->-let him but confe 
In genuine form, not with fhy vengeance arm'd. 

Too much for man to bear. ■* Porteus. 


the ideas of the divine mind, the ORICXN OP EVBHV 

QUALITY PLEASING TO THE IMAGINATION. ^ 

Eas'thp radiant sun^ 

Sprung from the east, or 'mid the vault of night • 

The moon suspeiJded her serbner lamp 

Ere mourAains, woods, or streams adorned the globe^/" 

Or wisdom taught the sons of men her lo^ 

Then lived tl^ Almighty One; 'then deep retired 
In his unfatljtom'd essence, view’d the forms, • 

The forms <Aerrial of orated things ; 4 

'Ffle radiant sun, the modii^s nodtuAial lamm 

The mourftains, woods, and streams, the rolling globe"^ 

And wisdom’s mien cele^ial. From the first* « 
or days, on them his love divine he fix'd, 

^His admiration : till in time complete. 

What he admired and loved, his vital smile 
Unfolded into being. Hence the breath 
Of life informuig each orgeuiic frame ; 

; Hence the grc^i earth, «nd wild-resounding waves ; 
light and shadh: alternate warmth and cold ; 

And clear autumnal fikiea,-inld vernal showers. 

And all the fair variety of things. 

4^ut not alike' to evijry mortal eye 
Is this great scene unveil'd^ Fo^ since the claims 
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The active powers of man ; with wise intent 
The hand of nature on peculiar minds 
Imprints a different bias^ and to each 
« Decrees its province in Uie common toil. 

/ To some she taught the fabric of the sphere^ 

The changeful moon^ the circuit of the stars, 

*The golden zones of heaven* to some she gave 
t'To weigh the moment of eternal things, 

-'Of time, and space, and fate\ unbroken chain, 

'And will's quick impulse : others by the hand 
^She led o’er vales and mountains, to explore 
/What healing virtue swells^tlie tender veins 
,Of herbs and flowers ; or what the beams of morn 
jiDraw foKh, distilling from the clifted rind 
f In balmy tears. But some to higher hopes 
L Were destined ; some within a hner mould 
*'^rShe wrought, and temper’d with a purer flpme. 

J,To these the Sire omnipotent unfolds 
,The world’s harmonious volume, there to read, 

•The transcript of himself A k e n si n r . 

. / 

/ 

4.-^ok slavery. 

< mr 

Oh for a lodg«,tin spme vast wilderness. 

Some boundless contiguity of shade. 

Where rumour of oppression and deceit. 

Of unsuccessful or successful war. 

Might never* reach me more ! My ear is paiu'et, 

ISIy soul is sick with every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage v^ithi whiafa' earth is fiH’d. 

There is no flesh iu man’s obdurate heart— 

It does, not fisel for man.' That natural bond 
' ' Of brotherhood is sever'd as the Ilax 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

He finds his i'eliow guilty of a skin 

Not colour’d like his own, and, having power 

T' enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause. 

Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey I ^ 

Lands intersected, by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else 
Like kihdred drops been mingled intji one. 

Thus man devotes his brother, and c estroys ; 

And, w^orse than all, and most to be«depJore(b 
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As human natucfi's brdhdest^ foulest blot. 

Chains hini^ and tasks hitn^ and exacts his sweat 
With stapes that mercy wilii a bleeding’ heart 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast ! 

Then what is man ? And what man seeing 
^And having human feelings^ does* not blush 
And hang his head^ to think hjmself a man ? 

I would not have ^ slave to till my ground^ 

To carry me^ to fan me while I sleep^ 

And tremble while I wakc^ for all the wealth 
That sinewS|^)ought and sold have ever earn'd. 

No : dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
Just estimation prized above all price, 

I iiad much rather be myself the slave, ^ 

And ivear the bonds, ^han fasten them on him. 

W c have no slaves at homcr^then why abroad ? 

And they themselves, once ferric^ o'er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loosed. 

Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Keceive our air, that moment they are free ; 

They touch our country, and their shackles fall. « 
That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing# Spread it then. 

And let it circulate through every vein ^ . 

Of all your empire, that where Britain'^ower 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mer<5^ too. Cotvi rJi 


. 5 . THAT pfilLOSOPHY, WHICH STOPS AT^ SECOND A iU 

CAUSES, IIEPIIOVED. 

• 

Happy the man whd^ees a God employ'd 
In gill the good anthill that chequer life ! 

Resolving all events, with their effects , 

And manifold results, dnto the will * 

And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 

Did not his eye rule all things, and intend 
The least of ouj^ concerns, (since from the leas* 

The greatest oft originate,) could chance 
Find plaoe in his liominion, or dispose • 
lawless pafticle to thwart his i^an. 

Then God might be surprised, and unforeseen 
Contingeiicc might alarm him, and disturb ^ 

The smooth and l(Xual course of his aflairs. 

This truth, philo»phy, though eagle-eyed 
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In nature's tendendes^ oft overlooks^ * 

And haring found his ins^uments^ forgets 
Or disregards^ or^ more presumptuous stilly 
Denies the power that wields it. God proclaims 
His hot displeasure against foolish men 
That lire an atheist lifo ; inrolres the hearen 
In tempests ; quits his grasp upon^the winds. 

And gires them all their fury ; springs his mines, 

And desolates a nation at a blast. 

Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tells 
Of homogeneal and discordant springs ^ 

And principles ; of cause8„.how they work 
By necessary laws their sure effects. 

Of action^ and re-action. He has found * 

The source of the disease that If atnre ^(eels. 

And bids the world take heart and banish fear. 

Thou fool ! will thy discovery of the cause.. 

Suspend th* effect or heal it ? Has not God 

Still wrought by means since first be made the world 

And did he not of old employ his means 

To drown it ? What is his creation less 

Than a capacious reservoir of means 

Form'd for his use, and ready at his will ? 

Go, inss thine eyes with eye-salve, ask of him, 

Or ask of whasis^er he has taught. 

And learn, though late, the genuine cause of all. 

COWFEK. 


6.«— THE GOOD PREACHER AND THE CLERICAL COXCOMB. 

Would t describe a preacher, such as Paul, 

Were he on earth, ivould hear, approve, and own, 

Paul should himself direct me. I would trace 
His master-strokes, and draw from his design. 

I would express him simple, grave, sincere ; 
li;) doctrine uncorrupt ; in language plain, 

And plain in manner. Decent, solem.i, chaste. 

And natural in gesture. Much impress'd 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge,. 

And anxious, mamly, that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too. Affectionate in look. 

And terser in address, as well becof es 
A messenger of grace to guilty rneu.j. 

Behold the picture !~Is iflike?~L^e whom ? 
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The things that^ount the rostrum with 
And then skip down again :#pronounce a text^ 

Cry, hem ! and, reading what they never wrote. 

Just fifteen minutes, huddle up their work. 

And with a well-bred whisper cl^se the scene. ^ 

In man or woman, but far most in 
And most of all in plan that ministers 
And ser<ves the altar, hi my soul 1 loathe 
All allectation : *tis my perfect scorp ; 

Object of^ my implacable disgust. 

What ! — wilt a man play tricks, will he indulge 
\ silly fond conceit of liis fair form 
And just proportion, fashionable mien 
And pretty face, in presence of his God ? 

« )r will he scek^to da^Kle me ^ith tropes. 

As with the diamond on hisVdy hand. 

And play h^s brilliant parts beford iny eyes. 

When I am hungry for the bread of life ? 
lie mocks his Maker, prostitutes and shames 
His noble office, and, instead of truth, • 

Displaying his own beauty, starves his flock. 

Therefore, avaunt ! all attitude and stare. 

And start theatric, practisedi at the glass. 

j seek divine simplicity in him 

Who handler things divine ; and alhbe^c. 

Though lea'-rfd with labour, and though much adtnired 
By curious eyes and judgments ill-informed, 

'fo rnc is odious. Cowper, 

7.— caudinal wol«jsy's speech to ceomwkll. 

<>RO]^W£i.L, I did nqf think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me, * 

Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman-^* 

Let's dry our eyes, and thus far hear me, (’romwell ; 
And wdien 1 am forgotten, as I shall be, • ^ • 

And sleep in dull^cold marble, where no mention 
Of me must more be heard ; say then 1 taught thee ’ 
,say, W ols 4 iy, that <Kice trod the ways of glory, 
A^d.souiukd all^he depths and of honour. 

Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 

A sure and safe ont, though thy master miss’d ik 
Mark but my fall, kfid that which ruin’d me ; 

Crpmwell, I chargJ thee, fling away ambition ; 

By that sin fell tlhlangcls ; how can man then 

1. • • -P 
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(The image of his Maker) hope to win hy't ? 

Love thyself last : cherish tho^ hearts that hate thee 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not 
Let all the ends thou mm^st at be thy country's, 

Thy God's, and truth's ; then If thou fall'ht, O Cromwell 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. Scr\:e the King ; 

And, pi’ythcc, lead me in 

Thei c take an inventory of all I have ; 

To the last penny, 'tis the King's. My robe. 

And my integrity to Heaven, is all 
T dare now call my own. Cromwell! Cromwell ! 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my King, he would not in mine age 
na\e left me naked to minecnenries ! Shat* sri aiu 


8. — CHARACTER OF TERIBAZUS. 

Ail ID the van of Persia was a youth 
Ntmud^Teribazu", not foi golden stores, 

1S^)I loi wide pastures traversed o'ei with heids. 
With bieiiling thousands^ oi with bounding steeds 
Nor jrel foi (lower, nor splendid honours, iamed. 
Hicli was his mind in every art divine, 

And tbrougfi the paths oi science had ho walk d 
Tilt votary of wisdom. In the years 
AVheii tender down in^ests the ruddy check. 

He with the Magi turn’d the hallow'd p. gc 

Of Zoroaster; then his lowVing soul 

High on the jilumes of contempls^ion soar d 

Aru* fiom tlie lofty Babylonian lane 

With learned Chaldieanb traced /li(‘ mystic spht,rt 

Theic (lumberd oer the vivid fires, that gleam 

Hponthc duskv bosom of the night. 

Noi on the sa Js of (range^is were unheard 
The indi.in .igos fiom sec|uestei'd bowers. 

While, as utUntiou wuiider'd, they disclosed 
The j)owers ol nature ; whe^thtr in the wooiis 
The fruitful glebe or flower, or lualing pi int 
The limpid w^^‘rs, or the ambient air. 

Or in the purtr clement of fire. 

The -fei tile plains whcie great StYStiis reign d. 
Mysterious Egypt, next the youll survey'd. 
From Ek'pliantis, %vheil impetuous Nih 
Precipitates his waters to the sea. 
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Which far below recefveAthe sevenfold stream. 

Thence o’er th' Ionic comt^e stray’d^ nor pass'd 
Miletus which once enraptured heard 
The tongue of Thales^ nor Friene’s walls^ 

Where wisdom dwelt with Bias, nor the seat 
Of' Pittacus along the Lesbian shore. 

Here too melodiou| numbers charm’d his ears. 

Which .flow’d from Orpheus, and Museeus old. 

And thee, 0 fatlier of immortal verse, 

Maeonides, whose strains through every age 
Time with Ifis own eternal lip shall sing. 

Back to his native Susa th^n he turn’d 
His wand’ring steps. Glover’s Leonidas. 


— A SEATONIAN PRIZE POEM, ON fHE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 

« 

Thy justice, heavenly King ! and that great day, 

When Virtue, long abandon'd and forlorn, 

Sh^ll raise her penMve head ; and Vice, thate erst 
Kdi^ged unreproved* and free, shall sink appall'd ; 

I siag advent'rous.— But what eye can pierce 
Thefvast immeasurable realms of space, 

which Messiah drives his flaming car, * * 

To* that bright region, where enthspne^’he sits 
First->born of heaven, to judge assembled world#, 

Clothed in celestial radiance ! Can the Muse, v 
llei^ feeble Aving all damp with earthly dew, 

Sd^r to that bright empyreal, where aroudd 
j\I>Tiads of angeli^ God’s perpetual choir, 

Hy!lnn hallelujahs, dlrfd in concert loud 
Ch^nt songs of triujpph to their Maker’s praise — 
that great day the solemn trump shall scmiid, 
ertht trump which once in heav’n, on mail's n-evolt, 
^ORvoked the astonish'd seraphs) at wdiose voice 
ASK' unpeopled graves shall pour forth all their ^ead^ 
mpfiien sliall th’ assembled nations of the earth 
From ev'ry quarter at the judgment-seat 
Unite ; l^gyptiana^ Babylonians, Greeks,* 
vFarlhians ; ancFthey who dwell on •Tyber’s banks, 

Names famed of old : or who of later age, 

Chinese and Rushan, Mexican and Turk, ^ 

Tenant the wide ^drrene ; and they who pitch 
Xheir tents on Nper's banku ; or, where the sun ^ 
INnirs on Giolconla's spires his early light, 

i. ® . 
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. Dritik Ganges' sacced streann At onix: shall rise,. 

Whom distant ages to eac;b aight 

Had long denied : before the throne shall kneiil 
Some great Progenitor, while at his side 
Stand his descendants through a thousand lines. 

Whatever their nation, and whatever their rank. 

Heroes and patriarchs, slaves and sceptred kings. 

With equal eye the God of All shall see. 

And judge with equal love.~Where now the works 
Of art, the toil of ages ?~\Vhere are now 
Th’ imperial cities, sepulchres and domes. 

Trophies and pillars ?— Where is Egypt's boast. 

Those lofty pyramids, which high in air 
Bear'd their aspiring heads, to distant times 
Of Memphian pride a lasting monument ? — 

Toll me where Athens raised her towers? — Where 'rhebi - 
Open’d her hundred portals ?— Tell me where 
Stood sea-girt Albion ?•. — ^Where imperial Borne, 

Propt by seven hills, sat like a sceptred queen. 

And awed the tributary world to peace ? — ' 

Shew me the rampart which o'er many a hill. 

Through many a valley, stretch'd its wide extent# 
liaised by that mighty monarch to repel * 

Thc'r6ving Tartar, when with insult rude ^ 

Gainst PekinVto^^rs he bent th' unerring bow. * 

But what is mimic art ? Even Nature's works. 

Seas, meadows, pastures, tlie raeand'ring streams. 

And everlasting bills, shall be no more. • 

No more shall Teiierifle, cloud-piercing height i 
O’erhang th' Atlantic surge j nor that famed cliff. 

Through which the Persian steeii^ with many a saib 
Thro.w to the Lemnian isle its evening shade 
O’er hpJf the wide AKgaean.— Where are now ^ 

The Alps that confined wdth unnumber'd realms. 

And from the Black Sea to the Ocean stream * 
Stretch'd their extended arms.?— -Where’s Ararat, 

That lull on which the faltliful patriarch's ark. 

Which seven long months had voyaged o'er its top. 

First rested, 'when the earth, with aU her 
As now by streaming cataracts of fire/ 

Was whelm'd by mighty waters ?— -All at once 
Are vanish'd and dissolved ; no trac% remains, 

No mark of vain distinction : Heav'^i itself, 

.That azure vault, with al?- those radi ant orbs. 

Sinks in the universal ruin lost.— 
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No more shall j^lanets r^nd their central sun 
I Move in harmonious dai(^cif; no more the moon 
Hang her oilver lamp ; and those fix’d stars, 

, Spangling the golden canopy of night. 

Which oft the l^uscan with his.optic glass 
Call'd from their wondrous height, to read their names 
And magnitude, winged minister 
Shall quench ; and (surest sign that all on earth 
Is lost) shall rend from heaven the mystic bow- 
Such is that awful, that tremendous day. 

Whose coming who shall tell ? For as a thief 
Unheard, unseen, it stealsswith silent pace 

Through night’s dark gloom. 

— Power Supreme ^ 

' ' O everlasting Ktngf! to th^e I kneels 

To thee I lift my voice. * With fervent heat 
“ Melt, att ye elements ! and tlidu, high heavcMi, 

Shrink like a shrivcH’d scroll ! But think, O Lord, 
Think on the best^ the noblest of thy works ; 

Think on thine Own bright image ! Thinl»on Him 
Who died to save us from thy righteous wrath * 

And ’midst the wreck of worlds remember man !*' 

* • Dr Glvnk. 

• • 

10.— ON THE IMPORTANCE OF TIME TO MAN. 

# 

Night, sable gdddess I from her ebon throne. 

In ray less' miajesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumbering world'. 

Silence', how dead' ! and darkness', how profound' ! 

Nor eye', nor listenlffg ear', an object finds ; 

Creation sleeps'. SL'is as the general pulse 
Of life stood still^, and nature made a pause', • 

An awful' pause ! prophetic of her end'. . • 

The bell strikes one'. We take no note' of time, 
from its loss'. To give it then a topgiie'.^ 
w'ise' in man« As if an angel' spoke, 

I feel the solemn sound'. If heard aright', 

It is the knell of ttij departed hours'. * 

*/yhere aje' thef ?*with the years bfrgond the flood 
It is the signal' that demands despatch' ; 

How much' is tollbe done ! ray hopes and fear* - 
Start up alarm’d' . and o’er life’s narrow verge 
Look down'— Ortwhat' ! a*fathomless abyss' : . 

^ A dread ettmityT How surely mine' ! 
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And can eternity belong to ine'. 

Poor pensioner on the bois^it^s of an hour' ? 

How poor', how rich', how abjecP, how augii9t% 

How complicate', how wohdeifuP is man ? 

How passing' wonder he', who made' him such ? 

Who centred in our make', such strange extremes^ ? 
From different natures ibarvellouslyf mixt. 

Connexion exquisite of distant wOrlds' ! 

Distinguish’d link in being's endless chain ' t 
Midway from nothing' to the Deity' ! 

A beam ethereal', sullied', and absorpt' ! 

Though sullied', and dishonoured', still divine' ! 

Dim miniature' of greatness absolute' ! 

An heir 6V glory' ] a frail child of dust' ! 

Helpless imm'drtal' ! insect infirfHe'? 

A worm' ! a god' f— I trebible' at myself. 

And in myself am lodt' ! at home a stranger', 

* Thought wanders up and down, surprised', aghast'. 
And wond’ring at her own' : how reason reels' ! 

O what h: mwacle to man' is man^ 

Triumphantly distressed' ! what joy', what dread* ! 
Alternately transported', and alarmed' ! 

What can preserve' my life ? or what destroy' ^ 

An angel V arm can't snatch' me from the grave ; 
Legions' of atrgels confine' me there. YouNtu. 


Jl. — ON DBATfit. 

Where the prime actors of the last year's scene. 
Their port so proud, their buskin arid their plume ? 
How many sleep who kept the VTorld awake^ 
With lustre and with noise 1 Has death, proclaimed 
A truce, and hung his sated lance on high^ 

'Tis brsfiidish'd still ; nor shall the present year 
Be more tenacious of her human leaf,. 

Or spread of feeble life a thinner fa|L 

But needless monuments to wak^he thought r 
Life’s gayest scenes speak man's mortality. 

Though in a' style more florid, fulbhs plain 
As mausoleums, jfiyramids, and toiMba. 

Whal are our noblest ornaments buO'deaths 
Turn’d flatterers of life, in paint or^d^le. 

The welLstained canvass, or the f&ifiured stoned 
Our fathers grace, or ratlier haunt^he scene r 
Joy peoples her pavilion from the Sad, i 
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I^ofest dive r%ions c^not these escape ? 

I Far Irom it : these present us with a shroifd^ 

' And toik of death like garlands o'er a irravmJ^ t 
As some bold plunderers for buried wealth, 

* We ransack tombs for pastime ; from the dust 
Call up the sleeping hero ; bid liim tread 
The scene for our iimusement : How like godb 
Wc sit ; and, wraj^’d in immortality. 

Shed generous tears on wretches born to die ; 

T//etr fate deploring, to forget our (nin J 
Where is the dust that has not been alive? >*' 

The spade, the plough, d^turb our ancestors : 

From human mould we reap our daily bread. 

The globe around earth's hollow surface^fjaakes. 

And is the cej^ng ofdher sloping sunst^ 

O'er devastation we blind tcvels keep ; 

'While hLgled towns support thw dancer's heel. 

Nor man alone ; his breathing bust expires ; 

His tomb is mortal : empires die. Where, now. 

The Roman ? Greek ? Tiiey stalklan empt^ name^ 

Yet few regard them in this usctul light, * 

Though half our learning is their epitaph.-^ 

When down thy vale, unfock'd by midnight thought 
That loves to wander in thy sunless realms, * * 

O death, I stretch'd my view,— ^hafervisi^ns rise ! 
What triumphs, toils imperial, arts divine, , 

In wither'd laurels glide before my sight 1 
What len^ftlis of far-famed ages, bellow'd high 
With human agitation, roll aJong * 

In unsubstantial^mages of air !— 

The melancholy glhnsts of dead renown, 

'Whispering faint gchoes of the world's applause. 

With penitential aspect as they pass, • 

All point at earth, and hiss at human iiridc,* 

The wisdom of the wise and prancings of the great. 

Young. 

■ 

^ 12,— gN fHE BEING OF A G^V. 

the tforld shut out ihyJLboughts call home * 
Imagination's airy wing repress ; - 
Lock up thy senses ;— let no passion stir ^ 

Wake all to Reason*; — ^Ict her reign alone ; 

Then, in thy soul'j deep silence, and the depth 
Of Nature’s«8ilenc*, midnight, thus Inquire, 
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) 

As I have done ; and shall inquire no nuie. 

In Nature's channel, thus questions run. 

Wha tW » I ^ and from whence nothing hnovi 
But that \ am ; and, since h am, conclude 
Something Eternal : had there e’er been noughts 
Nought still had been : eternal there must be. 

But what eternal ?«*-Wby jiot hum^ race ; 

And Adam’s ancestors without an (^d ? — 

That's haul to be conceived ; suice every link 
Of til at loug-ebain'd succession is so frail ; 

Can every part depend, and not the whole ? 

Yet grant it true ; new dilBqpltics rise ; 

I'm still quite out at sea ; nor see the shore. 

Whence ear^l^^and these bright orbs ?— eternal too — 
Grant matter 'vi'uT eternal still thi^sc orbs 
Would want some other father ; much design 
Is seen in all their motions, all their makes ; 

Design implies intelligence, and art : 

That can’t be from themselves— or man ; that ail 
Man scarce^^can comprehend, could man bestuM 
And nothing greater, yet allowed, than man.— 

Who. motion, foreign to the smallest gram. 

Shot through vast masses of enormous weight ** 

Who bad.! brute matter's restive Jutnji assume 
Such various fomos, gpd gave it wings to dy ? 

Ha^ matter innate motion ? then each atom, 

Asserting its indisputable right 

To dance, would form an universe of dust . 

Has matter noiie ? Then whence th^se glorious ioiin* 
And boundless flights, from sbapeless^iund reposed ^ 

Has matter more than motion ? Higd it thought. 
Judgment, and genius? Is it deeply jearned 
In mathematics^ Has kf framed such laws. 

Which, but to guess, a Newton made immortal^ — 

If so. how each sage atom laughs at me. 

If ho think a clod inferior to a man ! 

alt, to foim ; and counsel,, to conduct ; 

And that with greater far than human skill. 

Resides not in each block a Goi>ui!«‘^i> reign*^ — 

Aud, li a God there is, that God how grtat ! Vons^ 


• 9 

13 ; — ON THS WON17£BS OF ILED13MP 1 ION 
Thou most indulgent, most Uemendou'^^Powei ! 
Stih more tremendous, for thy wondrou^ lo\e ' 
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That arms« with Ihire mpreAwfui^ thy commands ; 

Ajlid foul transgression dipf sevenfold night. 

.Hdw our hearts tremble atHhy love immense ! 
fn love iinmense> inviolably )ust ! 

Thou> rather than thy justice should be stained^ 

Didst stain the cross ; and work of wonders far 
The greatest, that t^ dearest fiar might bleed. 

Bold thought ! Shall I dare speak it, or repress ? 

Should man more ezebrate, or boast, the guilt 
Which roused such vengeance ? which such love intlanicd 
(O'er guilt hofr mountainous !) with outstretched arms. 
Stern Justice, and soft-smilii;ig Love, embrace, 

Supporting, in full majesty, thy throne. 

When iiemed its meyesty to need support, 

Or that, or man, ineviUibly Ios|. >’ 

What, but the fathomless of diought divine, 

Could Jaboui^such expedient from lUespair, 

And rescue both ! both rescue ! both exalt ! 

O how are both exalted by the deed ! 

The wondrous deed J or shall T call it more > 

A wonder in Omnipotcince itself ! 

A mystery, no less to gods than men ! 

Ye brainless wits ! ye baptized infidels I 
Ye worse for mending ! washed to fouler stains • 

The ransom was paid down ; the fii^ heaven, 

Heaven's inexhaustible exhausted fund, , 

Amazing, and amazed, poured forth the price, 

All price beyond ; though curious to compute. 

Archangels failed to cast the mighty sum : * 

Its value vast ungra^ped by minds create, 

* For ever hides, and gl8^8,,in the Supreme. 

And was the ransom paid ? It was : and paid 
(What can exalt the bounty more?) for you. , 

The sun beheld it^ — no, the shocking scene • 

Drove back his chariot : midnight veiled his face ; 

Not such as tliis ; not such as Nature makes ; 

A midnight. Nature shuddered to behold f 
A midnight new ! a dread eclipse (without 
Opposing sfiheres) f»sm her Creator's frowm! 

Sun !• didst thou % thy Maker's pain k or start 
At the enormous load of human guilt. 

Which bowed his bk^ssed head, o'er whelmed his crosi». 

Made groan the centit?, burst earth's marble womb, 

Wi*Ji pangs, Strang^ pangs ! A?livered of her dead ? 

Hell howled ;• and 'lieaveii that hour let fall a tear ; 
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^Heaven wept, that man migh^mile 1 Hlaven bled, that man 
Might never die !—— | ^ | ^ 

And is devotion virtue ? compelled ; • / " 

TVliat heart of stone, but gldws at thoughts like these ? j 
Such contemplations mpunt us ; and should mount 
The mind still higher ; nor ever glance on man, 

XJnra 2 )tured, uninflamed.-AWhere roy.my thoughts. 

To rest from wonders ? other wonders rise ; 

And strike where'er they roll : my soul is caught : 

Heaven’s sovereign blessings, clustering firom the cross. 

Rush on her, in a throng, and close her roulid. 

The prisoner of amaze l-^In/iis blest life 
1 see the path, and in his death the price. 

And in his ^.i^t ascent, the proof supreme 
Of immortality .-3^= And did Jie rise f* » 

Hear, O ye nations ! hear itj^O ye dead ! 

He rose ! he rose ! he bhrst the bars of deathf 
The theme, the joy, how then shall man sustain ? 

Oh the burst gates I crushed sting ! demolished throne ! 

Last aasp «f vanquished Death 1 Shout, earth and heaven 
This sum of good to man : whose nature, then. 

Took wing, and mounted with him from the tomb ! 

Then, then, I rose ; then, first, humanity 
Triumf>]fknt past the crystal ports of light, 

(Stupendous guett !)rand seized eternal youth; 

Seized in our name. E^er since, ’tis blasphemous 
To coll man mortal. Man’s mortality 
Was, then, transferred to death; and heavfti's duration 
Unalienably sdaled to this frail frame. 

This child of dust. Man, all immortal ! hall ; 

Hail, Heaven ! all lavish of strangf^' gifts to man ! 

Thine all the glory; man’s the bouivRess bliss ! Ygung. 
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l.-*-LOCHIEL S WARNING. * 

Wizard, ,Lochiel ! Lochiel ! beware if the day 
—•When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array ! 
For jj field of the dead rushes i%d on my jiffht, 

And the clans of Culloden are scattered iir fight i 

i 



They rally^ they bleeds for th}ir kingdom and crown ; 
woe to the riders that trample them down ! 

' Proud Cumberland prances^ iiraulting the slain^ 

Aid their hoof-beaten bosom^re trod to the plain. 

But hark ! through the fast-flashing lightning of war. 

What steed to the desert flies frantfc and far ? 

*Tis thine, oh GlenuUin ! whose j>ride shall await, 

Like a love-lighted watch-fire, all night at the gate. 

A steed comes at morning : no rider is there ; 

But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 

Weep, Albin ! to death and captivity led! 

Oh weep ! but thy tedrs cannot number the dead : 

For a merciless sword on Culioden shall wave, 

Cullodcn ! that reeks with the blood of the brgye, 

LockieL Go, lyeach ^ the coward, tlif>u cieath-telling seer ! 
Or, if gory Culioden so dreadfar appear. 

Draw, dotard* around thy old wavering sight ! 

This mantle, to cover the phantoms of fright. 

Wizard. Ha I laugh’st thou, Lochiel, my vision to scorn ? 
Proud bird of the mountmii, thy plume shall bc^torn ! 

Say, rush’d the bold eagle exultingly forth, • 

From his home, in the dark-rolling clouds of the north ? 

Lo ! the death-shot of foemerf on treading, he rode 
Compaiiionless, bearing destruction abroad ; • « 

But down let him stoop from his hav^c Qp high ! 

Ah ! home let him speed— for the spoiler is nigh. 

Why flames the far summit ? Why shoot to the bfasl. 

Those embers^ like stars from the firmament cast > 

’Tis the fire-shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
From his cyry, that Jpeacons the darkness of heaven. 

• Oh, crested Lochiel ! Hke peerless in might, 

Whosp banners arise ^ the battlements' height. 

Heaven's fire is around thee, to blast and to burn 
. Beturn to thy dwelling ! all lonely, return ! . * 

For tlie blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood. 

And a wild mother scream o'er her famishing brood. 

Id)ckieL False Wizard, avaunt ! I havc*marshalled my clan : 
Their swords are I thousand, their bosoms are one ! » 

They are ti^to thc^last of their blood and* their breath, 

And like reapers fl^scend to the harve^ of death. 

Th?n welcdme be Cumberland's steed t!b the shock ! 

Let him dash his pioud foam like a wave on the rock ! 

But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause, • 

Wbpn Albin her claymore ind^antly draws ; 
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When her bonnetted chieftains tq victory c owd, 

Cfanranald the dauntless, and Moray the proud , 

All plaided and plumed in theii^ .artan array-* — 

Wizard. Lochiel, Lochiel, bIware of the day » 

For, dark and despairing, my sight 1 may seal. 

But man cannot cover whdt God would reveal ; 

’Tis the sunset of life gives i^e mystical lore. 

And coming events cast their shadows Before. 

1 tell thee, Culloden’s dread echoes shall ring 
With the blood-hounds that bark for thy fugitive king. 

Lo ! anointed by Heaven with the vials of wrath. 

Behold, where he tlics on his desolate path ! 

Now, in darkness and billows, he sweeps fiom my .^ii^^ht 
Kise ! rise ! ye wild tempests, and cover his llight ! 

'Tis £nished. Their thunders arc hi) shed on the moors 
CuUoden is lost, and my couni*^ deplores : 

But where is the iron- bound prisoner ? Where ^ 

For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 

Say, mounts he the ocean-wave, banished, fotloin, 

Ivike a limb irom ills country cast bleeding and torn 
Ah no ! ^jr a darker departure is near ; 

The war-drum is muitied, and black is the bier , 

His death-bell is tolling ; oh I mercy, dispel 
Yon sights #hat it freezes my spirit to tell ’ 

Jjife flutters convulsed in his quj\eiing limbs, 

And his bloocL-streaming ^nostril in agony swims. 

Accursed be the faggots that blaze at his feet, 

Where his heart shall be thrown, ere it ceases to beat. 

With the smoke cf its ashes to poison the gale 

J.o(//i</.— Down, soothless insultcr * I trust not tin tale 
For iicvei shall Albin a destiny meet. 

So blcuk with dishonour, so foul with letrcat. 

Though my peiishiiig ranks should be strewed m thi ir eort , 
lake ocean- weeds heaped on the surf-beaten short , 

Lochiel, untainted b> flight or by chains. 

While the kindling oi lih m his bosom lemains, 

ShalJ v’etor oxult, ui in ueath be laid low. 

With Ills back to the field, and his feet to tue foe ’ 

And leaving in battle no blot on his nam^, 
i iook proudly to ht aveo from the death-bed of f amt 



2.— '-VANOC AND VALENSj IN THE TRAGEDY OF THE BHITON. 

Vnn, tribune J— ^ 

VaL Health to Vanoc. i 
Van, Speak your business. 

V al. 1 come not as a herald^ but* a friend : 

And I rejoice that Didius chose aut me 
To g’rect a. prince in iny esteem the foremost. 

V an. So much for words.— —Now to your purpose, tribune. 
V al. Sent by our new lieutenant^ who in Rome 
And since from tne has heard of your renown, 

1 come to offer peace to reconcile 
Past enemies ; to strike perpetual league 
With Vanoc ; whom our emperor invites 
To terms of friencj^hip ; strictest bonds otUmion. 

We must not hold a fnendship with the Romans. 

Val, Why giust you not ? • 

Van. Virtue forbids it. 

Val, Once 

You thought our friendship was your greatest g^ory. 

Van, I thought you honest. — I have been deceived^ — 
Would you deceive me twice? No, tribune; no ! 

You sought for war,-*Hmaintaih it as you may. 

Val, Believe me, prince, your vehemence of spiAt^ 

Prone ever to extremes, betrays your ^udgfment. 

Would you once coolly reason on our conduct , 

Van. 0, I have scanned it thoroughly — ^Night and day 
I think it over, ,and I think it base ; 

Most infamous ! let who will judge — ^but Romans. 

Did not my wile, did j;iot my menial servant, 
diediicing each the othci^4>oth conspire 
Against my crown, agi^nst my fame, my life ? 

Did they not levy war and wage rebellion ? , 

^nd when I would assert my right and power • 

As king and husband, when 1 would chastise 
Two most abandon’d wretches— who but Homans 
Opposed my justice and maintain’d their crimes ? * 

Val, At first the*Roman8 did not interpose, " 

But grieved see their best allies at variance. 

Indeed, when you turned justice into rigour. 

And ?ven tha*l rigour was pursued with ftiry, 

Wc undertook to me4iate for the queen. 

And hoped to moderate* 

Va^i, To moderate I • 

What would you moderate ?— my indignation. 
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The just resentment of a virtuous mind ? *' 

To mediate for the queen !— yo« undertook 
Wherein concern'd it you ? but^ you love 
To exercise your insolence ! Ar4 you 
To arbitrate my wrongs f Must I ask leave, 

Must 1 be taught, to govern my own household > 

Am I then void of reason and>of justice ^ 

Wlien in my family offences rise, 

Shall strangers, saucy intermeddlers, say, 

Thus far, and thus you are allow'd to punish ^ 

When I submit to such indignities ; " 

When I am tamed to that degree of slavery-— 

Moke me a citizen, a senator of Rome, 

To watch, to li»*" upon the smile of Claudius ; 

To give my wife and* children to his {ileasures. 

To sell my country with my vdice for bread. 

Ffl/. Prince, >ou Insult^upon this day's success. 

You may provoke too far-^but I am cool — 

I give your answer scope. 

Fail. Who shall confine it ?— 

The Roifiaiis? — ^Lct them rule their slaves— I blush 
That, dazzled in my youth with ostentation. 

The trapi)i)ifi8 of the men seduced my virtue. 

VaL Bii&h lather that you are a slave to passion ; 
Subservient to tlie wildness of your will ; 

Which, like a w'hirlwind, tears up all your viitues, 

And gives you not the leisure to considei. 

Did not the Romans civilize you ?— 

V'an. No. Tucy brought new customs and new victs o\er, 
Taught us more arts than honest men re juire, 

And gave us wants that natuie never knew. 

VaL AVe found you naked—— 

Vail. And you found, us free.— 

Val, Would >011 be temperate once, and hear me (jut — 
Vafi*. Speak things that honest men may hear with temper 
Speak the plain trutfi, and varnish not your crimes. 

tfiat ybu once weie virtuous — ^long ago 
A frugal hardy people, like the Britons, 

Before you grew thus elegant in vice, < 

And gave your luxuries the name of virtue^. 

The dvilizers ! — the disturbers, say 
The robbers, the corrupters of mankind. 

Proud vagabonds !— who make the world youi home 
And Joid it where you have no right. 

Wh It virtue have you taught ? 
i 
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J^aL Humanity? 

; Van, Oh ! Patience ! j 

Vai. Cafti you disown a trmh confessed by all ? ' 

A praise, a glory known in barbarous climes ? 

Far as our legions inarch, they car|;y knowledge, 

The arts, the laws, the discipline of life. 

Our conquests are in(tulgencies, ttnd we ‘ 

Not masters, but protectors of mankind. 

V an. Prevaricating, false — ^most courteous tyrants ; — 
Homans ! Rare patterns of humanity ! 

Came you then*thus f^r through waves to conquer. 

To waste, to plunder out of jpere compassion ? 

Is it humanity that prompts you on 
To ravage the whole earth, to bum, destroy ? 

raise the cry of widows and«pf orphaivs ? 
rnVead in bonds the generouif free-born princes. 

Who spurn, who fight against yoiir*tyranny ? 

Happy for us, and happy for you spoilers. 

Had your humanity ne'er reached our world— 

It is a virtue— (so it seems you call it) • 

A Roman virtue that has cost you dear : 

And dearer shall it cost if Vanoc lives.— 

Or if wc die, we shall leave tfiose behind us 


Who know the worth of British liberty. 


Phiiips. 


3 . — CORip AND EMMA'S HOSPITALITY. THOMSON. 

Emma, SiiErHEiin, 'tis he. Beneath yoif aged oak. 

All on the flowery tu»f he lays him down. 

* Corin. Soft: let us rlbt disturb him. Gentle Emm n. 
My pily waits with rqperence on his fortune. 

Modest of carriage, and of speech most gracious, • 

' As if some saint, or angel in disguise, * 

Had graced our lowly cottage with his presence. 

He steals, I know not how, into the hear^ 

And makes it paiit^to serve him. Trust me, Ernnta, * 
He is no common man, 

Em, Some lord, perhaps, • 

Or ^aliant cjiief, tflat from our deadly foe, 

The haughty, cruel, unbelieving Dane, 

Seeks shelter here. • * ^ 

Cor, And shelter hb shall find. 

W^h'* loves his country, is my friend and brother. 

Behold him mil. Fair virtue In his aspect. 
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Even through the homely rus&et that conceUs hitn^ 
Shines forth^ and proves him no))le. Seest thpu^ Emma 
Yon western clouds? The sun l^y strive to hide 
Yet darts his beams around. • 

Em. Your thought is mine ; 

He is not what his present fortunes speak him. 

But, ah ! the raging foe is all nround us 
We dare not keep him here. 

Cor. Content thee, wife ; 

This island is of strength* Nature's own hand 
Hath planted round a deep defence of woods, ^ 

The sounding ash, the mighty oak ; each tree 
A sheltering grove ; and choked up all between 
With wild encumbraiuse of perplexing thorns. 

And horrid brakes. Beyond this woody vergi; 

Two rivers broad and rapid hent us in. 

Along their channel spreads the gulfy pool, 

And trembling quagmire, whose deceitful greeit 
Betrays the foot it tempts. One path alone 
Winds to this plain, so roughly difficult. 

This single arm, poor shepherd as I am. 

Could well dispute it with twice twenty Danes. 

Em. Yet think, my Corm, on the stern decrct 
Of that prdull foe : Who harbours or relieves 
An English captainy dies the death of traitors : 

But who his haunt discov^s, shall be safe* 

And high rewarded." 

Cor. Now, just Heaven forbid, 

A British man should ever count for gain 
What villany must earn. No : are we pcor ? 

Be honesty our riches. Are we mean,*"* 

And humbly born ? The true heart mak^s us noble : 
These hands .''.an toil, can sow the ground, and reaf> 

For thee and thy sweet babes. Our daily labour 
Is daily wealth ; it finds us bread and raiment : 

Could Danish gold give more ? And for the death 
These tyrants threaten, let me rather meet it. 

Than e’er betray my guest. ■ — 

Em. Alas the while. 

That loyal faith is fled fiom hall and bower 
To dwell with village swains ! 

Cor. Ah look ! behold 

Where, like some goodly tree by wintry ^inds 
Torn from the roots and wdtheriflg, our sad guest 
Lies xiQ the ground diffused. 
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Em. I weep to set it. * 

Cor. Thou hast a heart sweet pity loves to dwell in. 
Dry up^thy y^ars ; and lean oi^ihis just hope: 

If yet to do away his country’s shame. 

To serve her bravely on some blest occasion. 

If for these ends this stranger sought* our cottage. 

The heavenly hosts are .hovering l^pre unseen. 

To watch apd to protect him. But, oh ! when — 

My heart bums for it — shall I see the hour 
Of vengeance on these Banish infidels. 

That war with Heaven and us ? 

Em. Alas, my love ! • 

These passions are not for the ^oor man’s state ; 

To Heaven, and to the rulers of the land^ 

Leave such ambitious thoggbts. Be warned, my Corin, 
^ni^hink our little* all depends afi thee. Alfred. 


4. — CORlOLANUfi AND AUFID1U6. — SHAKSPEARE. 

Cor. I PLAINLY, TuUus, by your looks perceife, ^ 

You disapprove my conduct. 

Auf. I mean not to assail th^e with the clamour 
Of loud reproaches, and the war of words ; 

But, pride apart, and all that can pervert 
The light of steady reason, here to malfc 
A candid, fair proposal. 

Cor. Speak, I hear thee. 

Airf. i need not tell thee, that I have perform’d 
My utmost promise. Thou hast been protected ; 

Hast had thy amplest,%i 2 st ambitious wish ; 

Thy wounded pride is hem'd, thy dear revenge 
Completely sated ; and^o crown thy fortune. 

At the same time, thy peace with Rome restored. • 

Thou art no more a Volscian, but a Roman : < 

Return, return ; thy duty calls upon thee 
Still to protect the city thou hast saved ; - 

It still may be in datiger from our arms : 

Retire : I will take care thou may’st with safety. 

Cor. With Safety J— ^Heavens ! — and think'st thou Coriolaiui- 
Will oidop to4;hee for safety? — No! my safeguard 

Is in myself, a boson^void of fear.. ; 

O, 'tis an act of cowardjee and baseness, « 

To seize the very time my harid^ are fetter’d 
By thi! strong chain of former obligation, 
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The safe^ sure moment to insult me.—- Gods ! 

Were 1 now free^ as on that day I was 
When at Corioli I tamed thy p^e^ 

This had not been. 

Anf. Thou speak’st the truth : it had not. 

Of for that time again ! propitious gods^ 

If you will bless me^ grant ifr ! Know> for that^ 

For that dear purpose^ 1 have now proposed 
Thou should’st return : 1 pray thee^ Marcius^ do it ; 

Ajnd we shall meet again on nobler terms. 

Cor, Till I have clear'd my honour in youf council^ 

And proved before them all^ to J:hy confusion^ 

The falsehood of thy charge | as soon in battle 
I would before thee fly> and howl for mercy. 

As quit the station they've assign’d me herq. 

Auf, Thou canst not hope acquittal from the Volscian^ 

Cor. I do:— Nay, moie, expect their approbation. 

Their thanks. I will obtain them such a peace 
As-thou durst never ask ; a perfect union 
Of their whol^, nation with imperial Borne, 

In all hbr privileges, all her rights ; 

By the just gods, I will.— What would'st thou more? 

At^. What would 1 more, p'roud Roman ? Tliis I would— 
Fire the el!^'sed forest, where ^ese Roman wolves 
Haunt and Infest their vobler neighbours round them ; 
Extirpate the bosom of this land 
A false, perfidious people, who, beneath 
The mask of freedom, are a combination • 

Against the liberty of human kind, 

The genuine seed of outlaws and of robbers. 

Cor. The seed of gods.— Tis not^fbr thee, vain boaster, — « 
'Tis not for such as thou,— so often spared 
By her victorious sword, to speak of &}mc. 

But with respect, and awful veneration. — 

Whate’er her blots, whate'er her giddy factions, 

There is more virtue in one single y«ar 
*0£ Roinan^story, than your Volscian annals 
Can boast through all their creeping, dark duration. 

Auf. J thank -thy rage ; — ^This full displays the traitor. 

Cor. Traitor ! — ^Ho»w now ? 

Auf. Ay, traitor, Marcius. 

Cor. Marcius! ^ ♦ 

Auf Ayi Marcius, Caius Marcius : Dost thou think 
I'll grace thee with that robbeiy, thy stol'n name 
Coqiolanus, in Corioli } 
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You lords, and headi o* the state, perfidiously 
MT^He has betray'd your business, and given up. 

For certain drops of salt, your*efty Rome, — 

I say, your city,— to his wife and mother ; 

Breaking his oath and resolution, like 
A twist of rotten silk ; never admitting 
Counsel o’ the war : but ^t his nuvse’s tears 
He whined «ind roar'd away your victory ; 

That pages blush’d at him, and men of heart 
Look’d wondering at each other. 

Cor. Hear’st fhou, Mars ? 

Atif, Name not the fod, thou boy of 
Cor. Measureless liar, thou hast made my heart 
Too great for what contains it.— Boy !— 

. ^^It me to pieces, Yolscians ; men and la4s 
Staf>^all your edges on me— Boy !— 

If you have writ your annals true, ’tie there. 

That, like an eagle in a dovecot, I 
Flutter'd your Volscians in Corioli ; 

Alone I did it Boy !— But let us part ; 

Lest my rash hand should do a hasty deed 
My cooler thought forbids. 

Auf. I court * * 

The worst thy sword can do ; while thou from me* • 
Hast nothing to expect, but sore desti^ctw»n ; 

Quit then this hostile camp : once more I tell thee, , 

Thou art not here one single hour in safety. 

Cor. O, that*I had thee in the field, 

Witli six Aufidiuses, or more, thy tribe, • 

To use my lawful sword— Coriofanus'. 

'5. — LADY RAnSoLPII AND DOUGLAS. — BOMB. 

^ L. Ran.* My son ! I heard a voice— ^ 

Dinig. The voice was mine. 

L. Ran. Didst thou complain aloud to Nature’s ear. 
That thus in dusky shades, at midnight hohrs, • • 

By stealth the motlfer and the son should meet P y 

Dung. Nc^: on this happy day, this better birth-day. 
My thoughts and Words are all of hope^and joy. 

L.^Ran. Sad fear and melancholy still divide 
The empire of my bftast, with hope asid joy. 

Now hear what I advise. * 

Dqfig. First let me tell • 

What may the^ tenor of your counsel change. 

• • 
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^ L. Ra7i, My heart forebodes some evil 1 
Doug. 'Tis not good*— ^ 

At eve, unseen by Randolph and Glenalvon, 

The good old Norval, in the grove, overheard 
Their conversation : oft they mentioned me, 

With dreadful threat'nings ; you they sometimes named. 
’Twas strange, they said, a rv'onderful discovery ; 

And ever and anon they vow'd revenge. , 

L. lien. Defend us, gracious God ! we are betray'd ! 
T,\ie> -^-av 2 found out the secret of thy birth; 

It must be so. That is the great discovery. 

Sir Malcolm's heir is come to cl^m his own ; 

And he will be revenged^ Perhaps ev'n now, 

Arm'd and prepared for murder, they but wait 
A darker, and more.^ilent hour, to lK?eak 
Into the chamber, where they think thou sleep'st. 

This moment, this. Heaven hath ordain'd to sav/? thee ! 
Fly to the camp, my son ! 

Doug. And leave you here ? 

No : to the castle let us go together, 

Call up the ancient servants of your house. 

Who in their youth did eat your father's bread ; 

Then tell them loudly, that 1 am your son. 

If in the breasts of meh/one spailc remains 
Of* sacred love, fidelity, <pr pity,— 

Some in yqur cause will arm : .1 ask but few. 

To drive those spoilers from ioy father's house. 

L. Ran. O Nature, Nature ! what can check thy force 
Thou genuine offspring of the daring Douglas ! 

But rush not on destruction ; save thys^^jf. 

And I am safe. To me they mean m harm ; 

Thy stay but risks thy precious life in v^n. 

That windiijg path conducts theei'to the river ; 

Cross where thou sees t a broad and beaten way. 

Which, running eastward, leads thee to the camp. 

Instant demand admittance to Lord Douglas ; 

Show him these jewels, which his brother wore. 

Thy look, thy voice, will make him feel the truth, 

Which I^ by certain proof, will soon coa3rm. 

Doug. I yield me a&d obey : but yet my heart 
Bleeds at this parting. Something bids me stay. 

And guard a mother's lifj. Oft have I reud 
Of wond'rous deeds, by one bold hand achieved. 

Our foes are two ; no more ; lec me go forth, 

And^see if any shield can guard Glenalvon. 
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L. Ran. If thou wugard'St thy mothoE^ or rever'st 
Thy 'father’s memory^ think of this no more. 

^i^nc t^iiig I Ijavc to say before ^ part : 

Long wert thou lost ; and thou art founds >my, child} 

In a most fearful season. War and battle . 

1 have great cause to dread. Too whli I see 
Which way the current .of thy ten:\per sets ; 

To-day I Ve. found the6.* Oh I my long-lost hope ! 

If thou to giddy valour givest the rein. 

To-morrow I may lose my son for ever. 

The love of thee^ ^before thou saw'st ths^ght. 

Sustain’d my life^ when %hy brave father fell. 

If thou shall fall} I have nor lofc nor hope 
In this waste world ! My son^ remember me i 

Doug. What shall I how can I give you comfort 
‘ liiL 4?od of battles of my life diaflbse, * 

As may be best for you ! for whose <^ar sake, 

I will not bear myself as I resolved. 

But yet consider, as no vulgar name 

That wliii h I boast, it sounds ’mongst martial men ; 

How will inglorious caution. suit my claim ? * 

The post of fate, unshrinking, I maintain. 

My country’s foes must witness who I am; 

On the invaders’ heads I'll prove my birth, 

Till friends and foes confess the genuin^st^in. 

If in this strife I fall, blame not your son, 

Who, if he lives not honour’d, must not live, 

L, Ran. I wj]l not utter what ray bosom feels. 

I'oo well I love that valour which I warn. • 

Farewell, my son ! my^counsels are but vain ; 

4tHl as high Heav’n hath^jv^ill’d it, all must be. 

Tragedy of Dougla .\ . 


(). — ALBKBTO’S EXCULPATION. — HOmIs. 
Khig. AiiT thou the chief of tltat unruly band. 
Who broke the treaty and assail'd the Moors r 
Youth. No chief, ho leader of a band am I. 

-The leader of a band iiysulted me, , 

And those he led basely assail’d my life 
With >ad siicdbss indeed. If self-defence* 

Be criminal, O king 1 j have oSended. • 

King. With what a noble confidence he speaks !“ 
See what a spirit through his blushes breaks ! 
Observe him, Hjtmet; 
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Hamet I am fix'd upon hiro^ i 

' King. Didst thou alone engage a band of Moors« 

And make such havoc ? Sure h cannot be. 

Recall thy scatter'd thoughts. Nothing advance 
Which proof may overthrow. 

Youth. ——What I have said 
No proof can overthrow. '\^here is the man^ 

Who speaking from himself^ not from reports 
And rumours idle, will stand forth and say, 

idngle when the Moors attack'd me ^ 

'n:\met. 1 will not L.^>that man, though 1 confess. 

That 1 came hither to accuse thee, youth. 

And to demand tliy punishment!— I brought 
The tale our soldiers told. 

Youth. The tale was false. 

Hornet. 1 thought it true ; ^but thou hast shook my fai**.. 
The seal of truth is on thy gallant form. 

For none but cowards lie. 

,iCtwg. Thy story tell. 

With every circumstance which may exjdain 
The seeming wonder ; how a single man 
In such a strife could stand ^ 

Youth. 'Twill cease to be 
A wondory when thou hear'st the story told. 

Tliis morning, on irvy road to Oviedo, 

A while I ^halted near a Moorish post. 

Of the commander 1 inquired my way. 

And told my purpose, that I came to see 
The famous combat. With a scornful smile. 

With taunting words and gestures he replied. 

Mocking my youth ; advised me to rotuni 
"Back to my father's house, and in the ring 
To dance with boys and girls. He adSed too 
That I shouhl see no combat : That no knight 
Of Spain durst meet the champion of the Moors- 
Incensed, I did indeed retort his scorn. 

The quarry.! grew apace, and I delied him 
To a^^green lull, which rose amidst tlje plain, 

An arrow’s flight or farther from his poj$t. 

Alone we sped : alonc^,we drew, we foughi.. 

'i'he Moorish captain fell. Enraged, his men 
Flew to revenge his desth. Secure they-jcaine 
Each with uis utmost speed. Those who came lirsi 
Single, I met and slew. Moi^ wary grown, 

’rhe'i cbt together join'd, and all at onco 
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AsB^’d me. Thcn€ hadfio hopes of life. 

But suddenly a troop of Spaniards came 
<^nd pharge^ my foes^ who did Hot long sustain 
The shocks but fled^ and carried to their camp 
That false report which thou, O king I hast heard. 

King, Now by my sceptre and rriy sword I swear 
Thou art a noble youth. An angpl’s voice 
Could not command a' ftiore implicit faith 
Than thou from me hast gain’d. What thin k’st th ou> Hamct, 
Is he not greiitly wrong'd? 

Hamel. ■ — ■■■»— B y Allah ! yes. 

The voice of truth and Innocence is bold. 

And never yet could guilt thaif tone assume. 

I take my leave, impatient to return. 

And satisfy my friends that this brave youjth 
Vv asi not the aggressor.— • * 

King, I expect no less from gen'raus Hamet. ^Exit Hamei . 
■ — T ell me, wond’rous youth ! 

For much I long to know, what is thy name? 

Who are thy parents? Since the Moor prevail’d.^ 

The cottage and the cave have oft conceaFcl 
From hostile hate the noblest blood of Spain ; 

Thy spirit speaks for thee. Thou* art a shoot 
Of some illustrious stock, some noble house, 

Whoso fortunes with their falling coui^ryjfell. 

Youth. Alberto is my name. 1 draw my birtii , 

From Catalonia ; in the mountains there 
My father dweUs, and for his own domains 
Pays tribute to the Moor. He was a soldier* 

Oft I have heard him your battles speak, 

4)f Cavadonga’s and Olsdk’s field. 

But evfr since I can rjjnembcr aught, 

His chief employment and delight have been 
.To train me to the use and love of arms : 

In martial exercise we past the day ; 

^lorning and evening, still the theme was war. 

He bred me to endure tbe summer s heatr^’ 

And brave tbe winder's cold ; to swim across ^ 

The headlong torrent,»when the shoals of icc* 

Drove .down tbe stream; to rule the fiercest steecf 
That *00 our Inountains run. No savagd beast 
The forest yields thsft I have not encownter’d. 

Meanwhile my bosom beat for nobler game ; 

I long'd in arms to meet the foJs of Spain. 

Oft I implored my father to permit me, 
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Before the truce was niade^ to join tfie host. 

He said it must not be^ 1 was too young 
For the rude service of these trying times. g 

King. Thou art a prodigy, and fillst my mind 
Witii tlioughts profound and expectation high. 

When in a nation, dnimhled by the will' 

Of Providence, beneath a haughty foe, . 

A person rises up, by nature rear'd, * ’ 

Sublime, labove tlie level of mankind ; 

OC**' the hand of the most High 
the wat’ry cfo..;J : He is the sign • 

Of prosperous change and nitcrposing Heav'n. Alonzo. 


7 . — ALFRED, AND DEVON RETUf^NED SUCCESSFUL. 

* TH6]^S0N. * 

Alf. My friend returned ! ^ 

O welcome, welcome 1 but what happy tidings 
Sroilr in thy cheerful countenance ? 


Dev. My liege. 

Your trs^^ps have been successful. — But to Heaven 
Ascend the praise ! For sure the event exceeds 
The hand of man. * 


Al/'. was it, noble Devon? 

Dev. You know ii^y pastle is not hence far distant, 
'rhither I s/}cd ; and, in a Danish habit. 

The trenches passing, by a secret way 
Known to myself alone, emerged at once « 

Amid my joyful a^ddiers. There I found 
A generous few, the veteran, hardy glea^^ings 
Of many a hapless fight. They with*^ fierce 
Heroic lire inspirited each oilier ; ^ 

Resolved on death, disdaining to survive 
Their dearcstrcountry, — If W(' fall," 1 cried, 

Let us not tamely fall like cowards ! 

No : let us live — or let us die, like men I 
Comt on,* my frieilf^Av : to Alfred we will cut 
‘‘ Ouk^lorious way ; or, as we nobly perisli. 

Will offer to the genius of our countr}t, , 

' " Whole hecatombs of /Danes," — As if one i»oul 
Had moved them all, Ground their heads they flash d 
I'heir flaming faulchion^ — Lead us to those Danes ! 

Our country ! — vengeance !" — was the general cry. 
Straight on the careless drowsy^camp we rush'd, 

And flipid, as the flame devours the stubble, < 
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Bore down the heartftss Danes. With this success 
Our enterprise increased. Not r^w contented 
hew a pa^ge through the flying herd ; 

We, tmremittiiig, urged a total rout. 

The valiant Hubba bitea the bloody fields 
With twice six hundred Danes around him strew’d. 

Ajf, My glorious friend ! thks notion has restored 
Our sinking country. — * 

But where^ my noble cousin^ are the rest 
Of our brave troops ? 

/)«’. On t'other side the stream, 

That half encloses this rAteei, L left them. 

Roused from the fear, with whi% it was congeal d 
As in a frost, the countiy pours amain. 

The spirit of our ancestors Is up, ^ • 

Tne spirit of the free ! and with A voice 

That ifreathes sij^'cess, they all demand their king. 

Aif, Quick let us join them, and improve their ardoui. 

We cannot he too hasty to secure ^ "" 

rhe glances of occasion. - • AlJj'ed 

8. — THE QUABBEIi OF BRUTUS ANP OASftIUS.«^n AKBPCARK. 

CoA. That you have wrong* J me, doth appear in^lus : 

You have condemn'd and noted Lucius PelJa, 

For taking bribes here of the Sardians ; • * 

Wherein my letter (praying on his side, • 

Because 1 knew the man) was blighted of. 

lii'u. You wrong'd yourself to write in such a caae. 

Cas. In buch a time as this, it is not meet 
That ev'ry nice offence should bear its comment. 

mBru, Yet let me tell ydtf, Cassius, you yourbclf 
Are much condemn'd to ||ave an itching palm. 

To sell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeservers. 

Caff, I an itching palm ? 

\ ou know, that you are Brutus that speak this. 

Or, by the gods, this ^ecch were else your last. 

Bru. The name of Cassius honours this corruption, 

And chastisemeiit doth t#iorefore hide its head. * 

Cas, Chabtisemenrt 

Rememl>er March, the ides of March remember ! 

Did not great Julius bfted for justice saleo ^ 

What villain touch'd his body, thjt did stab, 

And not for justice ? What, bhall one of us, 

That struck the foremost man of all this world. 
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B'jt for supporting robbers ; shaU we now”^ 

Contaminate our fingers with l:^ase bribes ? 

And sell the mighty meed of our large honours 
For so much trashy as may be grasped thus ? 

I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon. 

Than such a Roman* 

Cas, Brutus, bay not me/ ; 

1*11 not endure it ; you forget yourself, ‘ 
hed ge? I am a soldier, I, 

'TO&^piactice, av^'r than yourself 
To mill ? conditions. ' 

7i? ?/. Go to ; you are not, Cassius. " 

Cas\ I am. 

J9r«. I say, you are not. 

Cas. Urge me no^ more, I |hall forget mvself— 

Have mind upon your health, iempt me no farther. 
liru. Away, slight mafl ! 

CflcV. Is't possible ? — 

'^urii. Hear me, for I will speak. 

JMust I give way and room to your rash choler ? 

Shall 1 be frighted when a madman stares ? 

Cas. O Gods ! ye Gods ! must 1 endure all this } 

Bnu All this ? ay more. Fret till your proud heart breaks ; 
Go, tell your slaves how choleric you are, 

And make your bondm*n tremble. Must I budge? 

Must 1 objerve you ? must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour ? By the gods. 

You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 

Tliongh it do split you : for, from this day forth 
’ I’Jl use you for my mirth, yea for my le^iighter. 

When you are waspish. ’ ® 

Cax, iS it come to this? 

Bru, Ycu say, you ^ a better soldier ; 

J^et it appear so ; vaunting true. 

And it shall please raWweli. For mine own part, 

I shall^ l)e ^^lad to lcg,ni of noble men. 

C(i6. You wrong fne every way— you wrong me, Brutus ; 

- I said/ elder soldier, not a better. 

Hid I say better? 

Bru. If you did, I_^re not. 

Cas. When Caesar lived, he durst not thus have moved me 
B7'u. Peace, peace, Jou durst not so Kftive tempted him. 

Cas, I durst not ! 

Bpi, No. 

C/v/% What ! durst not tempt him ? 
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Bru, For your K& you durst hot.* 

*it0 CaSi Do not presume too mi^h upon my love : 
may^do what I shall be sorry for. 

Eru. You have done that you should be sorry for, 

There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 

For I am arm’d so strong in honesty. 

That they pass by me. 4s the idle Vind, 

Which I respect not. I did send to you 

For certain sums o|^gold, which you denied,** t . 

For I can raise no money by vile mean^,.'^ 

By Heaven, I hafl rath<y^ coin my heart. 

And drop ray blood for drachnj^is, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash, 

By any indirection. 1 did send 

To you for gold to pay m3? legions, • 

Whicjii you denied me: was that done like Cassius ? 

Should I have answer’d Caius Cassius so ? 

When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 

To lock such rascal counters from his friends. 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, 

Dash him to pieces. 

Cas. I den/d you not, \ • 

Bru» You did, 

Cas. I did not — He was but a fool 
That brought my answer back.— Brutdl hath rived my hem t, 
A friend should bear d friend’s infirmities, * 

But Jfrutiis makes mine greater than they are. 

Jiru. I do not? Still you practise them on jne. 

^ Cas. You love me not. 

]]ru. I do not like faults. 

• Cas, A friendly eye coifld never sec such faults. ^ ^ 

Bru. •A flatterer’s wdlild not, though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus, • 

Cas. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come ! 

Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 

For Cassius is a-wcary of the world. 

Hated by one he lov^s ; braved by his brother ; 

Check’ll by a bondman ; all his faults observed, 

Set in a notc-l^ok, learfi’d and conn’d b^ rote, 

I'o casjlnto njy teeth. C), I could weep • 

My spirit from mine ejes 1 — ^There is dagger. 

And liere my naked breast — within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer ihan gold. 

If that •thou ueed’st a Roman’s, take it forth. 

T, th^t denied tfice gold, will give my heart : 

k - ^ m a , 
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Strike as thou did’st at ; for 1 knoW^ 

When thou didst hate him wor^, thou loredst him better 
Than ever thou lovedst Cas^us. 

Bru. Sheathe your dagger ; 

Be angry when you wOl^ H hftve scope ; 

Do what you wUlj dishonour shall be humour. 

O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb, • . 

That carries anger, as the flint bears fire ; 

,Which niujfci^.rif'yced, shows a hasty spark,,. 

An«t strai^t is colcTiTjain^ 

Cas, Hath Cassius lived • 

To be but mirth and laughter tq^his Brutus, 

When griefs and blood i]l<-temper*d vexeth him ? 

Brt/. When I spoke that, I was ill-tempered too, 

CaA. Do you confess so much p Grive me>your hand. 

Bru, And my heart too. 

Cas. O Brutus ! 

Bru, What*s the matter ? 

Cas. Have you not love enough to bear with me. 

When that ras^li humour which my mother gave me 
Makes me forgetful ? 

Bru, Yes, Cassius, and from, henceforth, 

When you^^re over-earnest with your Brutus, 

He*Jl think your mother chides, and leave you so. 

'» Julius C<esar, 


9.— ORESTES DELIVERING HIS EMBASSY T9 PYRRHUS.-— 
PHILIPS. 

Oresf, Before I speak the message af |he, Greeks, 

Permit me, sir, to glory in the title ' 

Of their ambassador ; since I behold « 

Troy's vanquisher, and great Achilles* son. 

Nor does the son rise short of such a father ; 

If Hector fell by him, Troy fell by you. 

But w^at your father never would have done. 

You. do. You cherish the remains of Troy; 

And, by an ill-timed pity, keep aliYc 

The dying embers of a ten-years’ war. ' ^ 

Have you so soon forght the mighty Hector ? ^ 

Tilt’ Greeks remember his high-brandish’d sword, 

Tliat fill’d their states with widows and with orphans ; 
h'or whicli they call for veiige^ce on his son. 

Wliojknows what he may one day prove ?, Who knows • 

But' he may brave us in our ports and, fill’d ' 
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With Hector's fury, •set our fleets on blaze ? 

^You may yourself live to repei^t your mercy, 

Conrply, than, with the Grecians’ ju&t demands : 

Satihte their vengeance, and preserve yourself, j, 

Pyr* The Greeks are for my safety more concernM 
Than I desire : I thought your kings were met 
On more important counsel. When I heard 
The name of their amb*assador, I hoped 
Some glorious enterprise was taking birth. 

Is Agamemnon's son despatch’d for this^ ^ » 

And do the Gredian chiefs, rcnown’clTin war, 

A race of heroes, join in close^debate 

To plot an infant’s death ?— What right has Greece 

To asL his life ? Must' 1, must 1 alone. 

Of all her sceptred. warridl'S, be denied • 

To tijjcat my captive as I pleas^.?* Know, prince. 

When Troy Ia> smoking on the groiftid, and each 
Proud victor shared the harvest of tiie war, 

Andromache, and this her son, were mine ; * 

Were mine by lot ; aifd who shall wrest tlicm fmm me ? 
Ulysses bore away old Priam’s queen ; 

Cassandra was your own great father’s prize : 

Did 1 concern myself in what tihey won ? ^ ^ 

Did I send embassies to claim their captives ? 

Orest. But, sir, we fear {of you and for ourselves. 

Troy may again revive, and a new Hector • 

Rise ill Aslyanax. Then think betimes — 

Pyr. Let daftard souls be timorously wise ; 

But tell them, Pyrrhus knows not liow to form 
Far fancied ills, and dRrijgcrs out of sight. 

• Orest. Sir, call to minfl the unrivalVd strengUi of 'fioy 
Her walls, her buiwarhs, and her gates of Iirass, 

Her kings, her heroes, and embattled armies ! • 

Pyr. I call them all to mind ; and see them dll 
Contused in dust ; all mix’d in one wide ruin ; 

All but a child, and he in bondage held. . 

What vengeance cao we fear from such a Troy ? 

If th**y have sworn to extinguish Hector’s race. 

Why was their vow fcfr twelve long mouths fleferr’d ^ 

Why was he ^lot iii*Priam's bosom slaiff J 

He should have fallejj among tlie slau^iter’d heaps 

Whelm’d under Troy. ^ His death had then been just. 

When age and infancy alike in 

Pleaded thefr weakness ; when the heat of conquest . 

An(l horrors oi^the fight, roused all our rage, 
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Ajid blindly hmicd us through scenes of deatPi., 

A'Jy fury then was without bounds : but now, 

Aly wrath appeas’d, must I be cruel still, * ^ ’ 

And, deaf to all the tender calk of pity, 

Like a cool murderer, bathe toy hands in blood— 

An infant’s blood ? — No, prince— »Go, bid the Greeks 
Mark out some other victiiii)^^ my revenge 
Has had its fill. What has escaped from Troy 
Shall not be^av^d to perish in Epirus. 

Qrent. I need liO^i^ell you, sir, Astyanax 
Was to death ifT x’roy ; nor mention haw 

'Che craily mother saved her dating son : 

The Greeks do now but urge their former sentence : 

Nor is’t the boy, but Hector they pursue ; 

The father draws th^Jr vengeance 0!i*‘the son : 

The father, who so oft in Grecian blood 

Has drench’d his sword : ‘i.he father, whom the Greeks 

Alay seek ev'n here, — Prevent them, sir, in time. 

^P\/r. No ! let them come ; since I was born to wage 
Eternal wars. ^ I.et them now turn their arms 
On him ivho conquer’d for tliem : let them come. 

And in Epirus seek another Troy. 

'Twas thus they recompensed my godlike sire ; 

Thus was Achilles thank’d. But, prince, remember. 

Their black ingratitude .♦hen cosi them dear, 

Trdged^ o/‘ the Distressed Mother, 


10. GLENALVON AND NORVAL.— HOME. 

% 

Gffji. His port I love : he’s in a pfoper mood 
'fo chide *the thunder, if at him it roar’d? [Aside. 

Has NorvaLseen the troops? 

Now. The setting sun 
With yellow radiance lighten’d all the vale ; 

And, as the warriors moved, each polish’d helm. 

Corslet, or spear, glanced back his gUded bptims. 

The hill they climb’d ; and, halting at its top. 

Of more than moi :al size, tow'ring they Jeem'd . 

An hos^ angelic clad in^burning arms. • 

Glen. Thou talk’st it well : no leader of our host 
In sounds more lofty larks of glorious wai*. 

Norv. If I should e’er acquire a leader's name, 

Aly spiech will be less ardent. Novelty 

Now prompts my tongue, and youtlxful admiratijn 
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Vents kself freely ; %iiice no part is mine 
Of praise pertaining to the great in arms. 

• Glqn. You wrong yourself^ hrave sir; your martial deeds 
Hate rank’d you with the great. But mark me, Norval ; 
Lord Randolph’s favour now exalts your youth 
Above his veterans of famous Enrich. 

Let me, who know these $oldiers^ counsel you. 

Give them .all honour :*sem not to command; 

Else they will hardly brook* your late sprung power, • 

Which nor alliance props nor birth adorns. 

Norv. Sir, I have been accustomhL^ all my days 
To hear and spcalc the^laln and simple truth : 

And, though I have been tolif that there are men 
Who borrow friendship’s tongue to speak their scon 
Yet in such language I am little skill’d. ^ 

Therefore I thank Glenalvon for*his counsel. 

Although it sounded harshly. Why*remind 
Me of my birth obscure ? Why slur my power 
With such contemptuous terms } 

Glen, I did not mi»an ^ 

To gall your pride, which now I see is great. 

Nori\ My pride ! , 

Gkn, Suppress it, as you ifish to prosper. 

Your pride’s excessive. Yet, for Randolph's sake/^ • 

1 will not leave you to its rash direct^n.* 

If thus you swell, and frown at high-born men, 

Will high-born men endure a shepherd’s scorn ? 

Norv. A shepherd's scorn 1 

Glen, Yes ! if you presume • 

To bend on soldiers these disdainful eyes, 

•As if you took the measure of their minds, 

And said in secret, yoj^’re no match for me ; 

What will become of you ? , 

Norv, Hast thou no fears for thy prcsumptuo^is self ? 
Glcft, Ha ! dost thou threaten me } 

Norv. Didst thou not hear ? 

Glen, Unwillingly I did : a nobler foe * 

Had not been quesfion'd thus ; but such as tlicc 

Norv. W^om dost^hou think me ? • 

Gleu., Noi-val. • • 

K&rv. So*I am— 

And who is Norval Glenalvon’s eyef ? 

Glen. A peasant’s 8t)n, a wandering beggar boy ; 

At bgst no fiiore, even if he speaks the truth. 

Norv. False as thou art, dost thou suspect my truth ? 
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, Glen, Thy truth ! thou’rt all a He ; «nh false as hell 
Is the vainglorious tale thou told'st to Randolph. 

Norv, If 1 were chain’d^ unWm'd, or bedrid ol4> 

Perhaps I should revile ; but^ as I am, 

1 have no tongue to rail. The humble Nerval 
Is of a race who strive not but with deeds. 

Did I not fear to freeze tl:^ ehallow valour. 

And make thee sink too soon beneath n^y sword, 
rd tell thee— what thou art5 Hcpow thee well. 

' Glen, Dost thou not know Glenalvon, born to command 
Ten thousand slaves likc?=<ihee ? « 

Norv\ Villain, no more. ‘ 

Draw and defend thy life. I di{)t des%n 
To have defy'd thee in another cause ; 

But Heaven accelera^s its vengeanote on th,ee. 

Now for my own and Lady Randolph^'s wrongs. 

Lord Ran, Qi?«<crj.]«Hold, I command yoy both. 

The man that stirs makes me his foe. 

Another voice than thine. 

That threat h^ vainly sounded, noble Randolph. 

Glen, ‘-Hear him, my lord, he's wond'rous condescending ! 
Mark the humiHty of Shepherd NorvaJ ! 

JSlorv. Now you may scoff in^ safety* {^Sheathes his stvora 
Lord RAn, S^ak not thus. 

Taunting each other ^ h^t unfold to me 

The cause .of quarrel : then 1 judge betwixt you. 

Norv, Nay, ray good Lord, though I revere you much. 

My cause 1 plead not, nor demand your judgment. 

I blush to speak, I will not, cannot speak 

Th' opprobrious words, that I from himihave borne. 

To the liege lord of my dear native lasiVl 
I owe a •subject's homage ; but even hiqi 
And his high arbitration— I'd reject. 

Within my bosom reigns another lord ; 

Honour, sole judge and umpire of itself. 

If my free speech offend you, noble Randolph, 

Rovokd yoiir favours ; and let Norval go 
Hence as he came, alone, but not dishonour'd ! 

Lorn Ran. Tims far I'll mediate with impartirl voice* 

The ancient foe of Caledonia's land 

Now waves his banner^— o*er her frighted fields. 

Suspend your purpose, tlfU your country's krms 
Uepel the bold invader ; then d^ide 
The private quarrel. 

Gl(hi, I agree to this. •> 
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•Narv. And I. * [^Exit Ranpolpi^. 

Glen. Norval, ^ 

Let not our variance mar the social hour ; 

Nor wrong the hospitality of Randolph. 

Nor frowning anger^ nor yet wrinkled hate^ 

Shall stain my countenance. Smooth thou thy brow^ 


Nor let our strife disturb the g^Ue dame* 

Narv. Think not %htlyy sir, of my resentment : 
When we contend again, our strife is mortal. » 

' ' Tragedy of Doughy 



11.—- HSOTOR^AND AKDROMACHE. 

And. Too daring prince ! — Ah ! whither dost thou run ? 
Ah ! too forgetful of thy wife ^nd son ^ 

Aii^ think^st thou not how wittched we shall be ! 

A widow I, an helpless orphan he !* 

For, sure, such courage length of life denies ; 

And thou must fall, thy virtue’s sa<^riiice. • 

Hec. Andromachd ! my soul’s far better pagt> 

Why, with untimely sorrow, heaves thy heart ? • 

No hostile hand can antedate my doom, 

Till fate condemn me to the silent tomb. 

And. Greece, in her single heroes, strove in vaifi* 

Now hosts oppose thee — ancf thou nujst»be slain. i 

Oh, grant me, gods ! ere Hector meets his doom, • 

All I can ask of Heaven — an early tomb ! 

So shall my days, in one sad tenor run. 

And end with sorrows, as they first begun. * 

No parent now remains, my griefs to share, ^ 

•No father’s aid, no mother’s tender care. 

Yet, while ray Hecton still survives, 1 see 
My father, mother, brethren, all in thee I ^ 

Alas ! my parents, brethren, kindred, all. 

Once more will perish, if my Hector fall. 

Thy wife,, thy infant, in thy dangers shar^— 

Oh ! prove a husbi^nd’s, and a parent’s care. 

Hec. My early youth was bred to warlike pains : 

My soul impels me t^ the martial plains. * 

Still f( 9 remos| let me stand, to guard throne. 

To save my father’s^honours and iny own. 

And. That quarter most tbe«skilful*Greeks annoy, 

Wherd yon wild fig-trees join Jhe wall of Troy ; 

Thou from* this tower defend the important post : 

Th^re Agameftinon points his dreadful host ; 

Q. 2 
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Thrico our bold foes the fierce attaclc have 
Or led by hopes, or dictated from heaven. 
liCt Olliers, in the field, their arms employ ; „ 

But stay, iny Hector, here, and guard his Troy, 

IJ(T. II ow would the sons of Troy, in arms renowriM, 

And I’roy's proud dames, whose garments sweep the ground, 
Ajttaint the lustre of my former name. 

Should Hector basely quit the field of fame ! 

No more-«-but hasten to thy tasks at home ; 

'niere, guide the ^indle, and direct the loom. 

IMe glery summons to the^iartial scene ; • 

'rhe fielif of combat is the sphere for m6n. 

live. Yet, come it wMl ! the day decreed by fates 

(lic»vv my heart trembles, while my tongue relates !) 

The day, when thou, imperial Troy l^^must; bend ; 

IMnsI, see Uiy w^arriors fall ; tfiy glories end. 

And yet, uo dire presage so W'ounds my mind, ,, 
ily mother’s death, the ruin of my kind, 

3^01* Priam’s hoary hairs defded with gore, 

Not all my brqlbers gasping on the shores. 

As thiiief Andromache !— Thy griefs I dread !' 

1 ’^ee thee trembling, weeping, captive led,— 

^lay I lie cold before that dreadtul day, 

Vicss’d witlf a load of monumental clay ; 

Thy Hector, wrapt iv e\ierlastin|,' sleep. 

Shall iieithf^r hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep. Poj i . 

10 


12 .* — CATo’s SENATE. ADDISON. 

M 

(’(tin. Katiieiis, wc once again aw met in council 
d:esar’s approach has summon’d us together, 

And Boine attends her fate from our resolves. 

Hovv shall wtt treat this bold aspiring man ? 

Success still follows hiir., and backs his crimes: 
Ph.'irsalia gave him Ibnne : Eg\^pt has since 
Koceivl d his yoke, and the whole Nile is Caesar’s. 
Why should I mention .Tuba’s overthrow. 

And Supio's death ^ Nun^lia's bumiug^sands 
Still smoke with blood. ti time we should decrct 

What coiuse to take. Our foe advances on us, ' 

And envies us even Libya’s sultry deserts! 

Fathers, pronounce your thoughts : are they still fix'd 
To hold it out and fight it to tfic last ? 

Or are your hearts subdued at length, and wrought 
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Bj time and 111 success to a submission ? 

Sempronius^ speak.— , 

Sismpronius. My voice is still for war. 

Gods ! can a Homan senate long debate 
Which of the two to choose, slavery or death 3 / 

No ; let us rise at once, gird on our swords, ^ 

And at the head of o^^r remainiftg troops. 

Attack the foe, break through the thick array 
Of his throng’d legions, and charge home upon him,* 
Perhaps some arm, more lucky than the rest. 

May reach his'^ieart, ^nd free the%orld from bondage; 
Itise, fathers, rise ! 'tis Uon^ demands your help ; 
llisc, and revenge her slaughter’d citizens. 

Or share their fate I the corpse of half her senate 
Manure the fields of Thhssaly^^vbile wo 
Sitjhere deliberating in cold debates 
If wo should sacrifice our lives to Honour, 

Or wear them out in servitude and chains. 

B.OUSC up, for shame ! Our brothers of Pharsalia ' 
Point at their wounds, and cry aloud — To baOtlc ! 
Great Pompey’s shade complains that we are slov\% 

And Scipio’s ghost walks unr^vtsnged amongst us ! 

Crtfo. Let not a torrent of impetuous zeal ^ ^ 
Transport thee thus beyond the bounds of reason : * 
True fortitude is seen in greSt exploRs • 

That justice warrants, and that wisdom guides ; • 

All else is towering phreiisy and distraction. 

Arc not the li\^s of those who draw the sword 
In Rome’s defence intrusted to our care ? 

Should we thus lead:*them to a field of slaughter, 

IMight not the impartiarworld with reason say. 

We lavish’d at our deaths the blood of thousands, 

To grace our fall, and make our ruin glorious ? • 
Lucius, we next would know what’s your opirnori. 

JLuvius. My thoughts, I must confess, are turj/d on 
Already have our quarrels fdl’d the world ^ ^ 

With widows ancLwitb orphans : Scythia mourns 
Our guilty wars, and earth’s remotest regions 
Lie half-unf eoplc^ ffy the feuds of Rome ; * 

'Tis^fime sheathe the sword, and spgre mankind. 

It is not Caesar, bu} the gods, my fathers. 

The gods declare agqiiist us, and repel 

Our vain attempts. To urgcithc foe to battle, 

(Promptcfl by blin.d revenge, and wild despair), 

■V^cTc to refuse th’ awards of Providence, 
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And not to rest in Heaven's determination. 

Already have we shown our lovei.to Home; 

Now let us show submission to the gods. 

We took up arms^ not to revenge ourselves^ 

But free the commonwealth ; when this end fatls^ 

Arms have no further use : our country's cause. 

That drew our swords, now wrcsts 'em fBom our harnl:^. 

And bids us not delight in Roman blood, 

Ujiprofitabry shed : what men could do 
Is dotie already : heaven and earth will witness^ 

'If. Rome must fall, that we%e innocent. t 

Semp, This smooth discourse, a^d mild behaviour, oft 
Conceal a traitor— Something whispei's me 
All is not right — Cato, beware of Lucius. 

Cato. Let us appear«nor rash por diffident 
Immoderate valour swells into a fault ; 

AnJ fear, admitted into public councils. 

Betrays like treason. Let us shun 'em lK)th. 

Fathers') I cannot see that our aiiairs , 

Are grown^thus flesperate : we have bulwarks round us : 
Within our walls are troops inured to toil 
In Afric's heats, and season'd to the sun ; 

Nuinidia's spacious kingdom lies behind us, 

Ready to rise at its young prince's^.call. 

While (here is hope, do iio^ distrust the gods ; 

But wait at l^ast till Caesar's near approach 
Force us to yield. 'TwUl never be too late ^ 

To sue for chains, and own a conqueror. 

AVh\ should Rome fall a moment ere her time ? 

N(», let us draw her term of freedom oqt * 

In its full length, and spin it to the last. 

So shall we gain still one day’s liberty ; * 

And Jet me peiish, but in Cato's judgment, 

A (lay, an hour, of virtuous liberty. 

Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. Tragedij of Cato, 
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SPEECH OP HENRY V. TO HIS SOLDIERS AT.TIIE SIEGE 

OP HARFLEUR. • 

• 

Once more*unto t^e breach, d^r friends, once more ; 

Or close the wall up wtt]^ the English dead. 

In peace, there’s nothing so becomes a man. 

As modest stillness and humility : 

But when ihoiblast df war t^lows in«our ears, 

^'hen, imitate the action of the tiger ; 

Stiffen th» sinews, summon up the blood, 

Disguise fair nature with hard-favour’d rage ; 

Then, lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 

Let it pry throu^ the portage of the head,* 

Like the brass cannon. 

Now, set the teeth, and sketch the nostril wide ; 

Hold hard the breath ; and bend up every spidt 
To its full height. Now, on, you noblest Englilh, 

Whose blood is fetched frSm fathisrs bf war-proof ; 

Fathers, that, like so many Alexanders, • 

Have, in these parts, from morn till even fought. 

And sheathed their swords for lack of argument. 

I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips. 

Straining upon th® start. — The game’s afoot—— 

Follow your spirit : Slid upon this charge. 

Cry, God for Hari^, England, and St George I 

. SflAKSPEAUE. 

• 

2 . — ZANGA’s reasons for hating ALONZO. 

• • 

'Tis twice five frears since that great man 
(Great let me call him, for he conquer’d me,) 

Made me* the cgpAve of his arm in hght.* 

Hd slew ^y father, and threw chains o’er me, 
while I, with pipus rage, pursued /■evenge. 

I then was young ; he placed me near his person, 

And thought me not dishonour’d by his service. 

One day (may that returning day be night, 

/rhe stain,* the curse, of each succeeding year !) 
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For something, or for nothing, in his pride 
He struck me : (while 1 tell lift do 1 live ?) 

He smote me on the cheek ! — i did not stab him r 
That were poor revenge.— E'er since, his folly 
Has striven to bury it beneath a heap 
Of kindnesses, and thinks it is forgot : 

Insolent thought, and like a second bloiv- ! 

Has the dark adder venom ? So have I, 

»When trod upon. Proud Spaniard, thou shalt feel me !■— 
By nightly march he purposed to surprise 
The Mo«rish camp ; but \ have taken care 
They shall be reaily to receive His favour. 

Failing in this, (a cast of utmost moment,) 

Would darken all the conquests be has won. — 

Be propitious, O Mahomet, oa this iraportaiit hour ; 

And give, at length, my famish'd soul revenge ? You no. 


3. — MARCELLUe’s SPEECH TO JHE MOB. 

Wherefore rejoice? that Cajsar comes in triumph ! 

What conquest brings he home? 

What triby^taries follow him to Rome, 

To grace in ca|)tive bonds his cjiariot-wheels r 

You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things ! 

Oh you hatrd hearts ! you cruel men of Rome ! 

Knew you not Pompey ? many a time and oft 
Have you climb’d up to walls and battlements. 

To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops. 

Your infants in your arms, and there h^ive sat 
The live-long day, with patient expectation. 

To see great Pompey pass the streets Oa Rome ; 

And when you saw bis chariot but appear. 

Have yon not made an utiiversal shout. 

That Tiber trembled underneath his banks 
To hear replication of your sounds 
Made in his concave shores ? 

And do you now" put on your best attire? 

And do you now cull out a holiday ? 

And do you now strew flowers in his w"ay 
That comes in triumph over Pompey's bbod ? 
Begone— 

Run to your houses, fall upon your knees. 

Pray, to the gods to intermit the plagues. 

That needs must light on this ingratitude. Shakspeare.. 
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4.— RICHMOKD ENCOURAGING HIS SOLDIERS. ' 

• Thi^ far into the bowels of the land 
Have we march'd on without impediment. 

Richard^ the bloody and devouring chief, 

Whose rav'nous appetite has spoiled your iield^;^ 

Laid this rich country waste, and rudely cropp’d 

Its 'ripen'd hopes of fair posterity, 

Is now even in the centre of the isle. • 

Thrice is he arm'd who hath his quarrel just ; 

And he but naked, though liR'.k'd up in steel, ^ 

Whose conscience with Injustice is corrupted : 

Tiie very weight of Rfthard's guilt shall crush him. 
Then let us on, my friends, and boldly face him. 

In peace, tjjiere's Aothing^so becoipcs a man, 

^ As mild behaviour and humajiity ; 

But the blast of war blbws in our ears^ 

Let us i)e tigers, in our fierce deportment. 

For me, the ransom of my bold attempt, • 

Shall be this bt)dy on the earth's cold fa|je ; 

But if we thrive, the glory of the action, • 

The meanest soldier here shall share his part of. 
Advance your standards, draw your willing swords, 
Sound drums and trumpets, boldly and cheerfully ; 

The word’s St Geor^, Richmoiid, and Victory !" 

SxAKSrEARE. 


fi. — D ouglas's account op himself, 

ISIv name is Norval : on the Grampian liills 
Aly lather feeds \m flocks ; a frugal swain, 

.Whose constat^ cares were to increase his store. 

And kec]) his only son, myself, at home. ^ 

For I had heard of battles, and I long’d • 

To follow to the field some warlike lord ; 

And Heaven soon granted what my sire denied. 

This raooii, jwhich rose last night round as iTjy shield. 
Had not yet filled her horns, when, by her light, 

A bai^l of fiertfe barbarians, from theshills, 

• Rusli'd like •a torrent down upc^ the vale, 

• Sweeping our Hocks and herds. *The shepherds fie<l 
For safety an?l for succour. I hlone. 

With bended bow, and ^luiver full of arrows, 

, Ho\%r'd about Che enemy, and mark'd 

The road he’ took, then hasted to my friends, 

• • • 
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Whoni^ with a troop of fifty chosen men^ 

I met advancing. The pursui( 1 led^ 

Till we o’erlook the spoil-oncumber'd foe. 

We fought and coiiquerM. Ere a a word was drawn. 
An arrow from my bow h^d pierced their chief. 

Who wore that day the arms which now I wear. 
Heturning home in triumph, f disdain'dL 
The shepherd's* slothful life ; and having heard 
That our good king had summon'd his bold peers 
To lead their warriors to the Carron side, 

I left niy» father's house, afid took with^me * 

A chosen servant to conduct my^teps 

Von trembling coward who forsook his master. 

Journeying with this intent, I pass'd these towers. 

And, heaven-directed^ came this day, to do « 

The happy deed that gilds my humble name. Home. 


G.— HENRY V.'a SPEECH AT AOINCOURI. 
What's he thi^t wishes more men from Slnglaiid ? 

My cousin Westmoreland? — ^No, my fair cousin : 

If >^e are maik'd to die, we ate enow 
'fo do our f ountry loss ; and, if to live, 

'rhe fewer men, the grcatei share of honour. 

No, no, iny lord, wish i.ut a man from England. 

Rather prcAdaim it. M^estmoreland, throughout ray host. 
That he who hath no stomach to this fight. 

May straight depait; his pa^spoit shall be made; 

And crowns for convoy put into his purse ; 

We would not die in that man's company. — 

This day is called the feast of Crisputn. 

He that outlives this day, and comes sa'e home. 

Will stand a tip-toc when this day is named. 

And touse him at the iiume of Crispian. 
lie that outlives this day, and sees old age. 

Will, yearlv on the vigil, feast his neighbours. 

And say— to- morrow is Saint Crispian : 

Then 'vill he stiip his sleeve, and show his scars. 

Old men forget, jet shall not aU forget. 

Rut they'll remember, with advantages. 

What feats they did that day. Then shall our names. 
Familiar in their mouths as household-words, 

Harry the king, Bedioid and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Glos'ter, 

Be in their flowing cups, freshly remember'd : 
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tlhs Story shall flie goo& man teach his son ; 

And Crispian*s day ^all ne’er go by^ 

Prom thi^ time to the ending of the w'orld^ 

But we in it shall be remembered ; 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers : 

For he, to-day, that sheds his blo^od with me. 

Shall be my brother ; be he e’er so vile. 

This day shall gentle his condition ; 

And gentlemen in England, now a -bed, , 

Shall thidk themselves accursed they were not here ; 

And hold their manhoods cheap, jiYhile any speaks 
I'hat fought with us*upon Saint Crispian’s day. 

^ ShAKSPEARI:.. 

0 — 

7- — SPEECH OF EDWARfi TUB ^ACK PRINCE. 
Countrymen, 

Wi/re here assembled for the toughest fight 
That ever strain’d Che force of English arms. 

See yon wide field, with glitt’iiiig numbers ^y! • 

Vain of their strength, they challenge us for slaves, 

And bid us yield their prisoners at discretion* 

If there’s an Englishman among you all, # • 

Whose soul call basely truqkle to suci^ bondage. 

Let him depart. For me, I swear, by Heaven, 

By my great father’s soul, and by my fame. 

My country Aie’er shall pay a ransom for me ! 

N or will T stoop to drag out life in bondage. 

And take my pittagee from a Frenchman’s hands. 

This 1 resolve, and hope, brave countrymen. 

Ye pll resolve the ^me. 

I see the gen’rous indignation rise. 

That soon will shake the boasted power of Fsahee : 

Their monarch trembles midst his gaudy train. 

To think the troops he now prepares to meet. 

Are such as never fainted yet with toil." • • 

Tlw'y’re such as yet no power on earth could awe. 

No army jiaflle, anil no town withstand. ^ 

Heavens ! witliVhat pleasure, witl^ what love 1 gaze 
In*evcry face to view his father’s gr^atricSd ! 

Those fathers, thSse undaunted fatlfers, who, 

In Gallic blood, hot^e often dyed their sivord.s, 

TJiose fkthers, who in Cyprus wrought such feats, 

Mlio taught the Syracusans to submit, 

• 
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Tamed the Calabrians^ the fierce 'Saracehs, 

"And have subdued^ in many a stubborn fight^ 

The Palestinean warriors. !dcDLland*s lields^ 

That have so oft been drench'd with native gore. 

Bear noble record ; and the fertile isle 
Of fair Hibernia^ by thehr swords subjected, 

An ample tribute and obedjence pays.. 

On her high mountains, Wales recti v'erd their laws. 

And the whole world has witnessed to their glory. 

View all yon glittering |Vandeur as your spoils. 

The sure reward of this (Jay's victory. r 
Strain tvery faculty, and let your inii.ds. 

Your hopes, your ardours, rcath their utmost bounds ; 
Follow your standards, with a fearless spirit ; 

Follow the great examples of your '$ires ; 

Follow, in me, youfMirothef; .prince, and friend. 

Draw, fellow-soldiers, catch th’ inspiring flaine ; 

We fight for Fingland, liberty, and fame. Shirley. 


8.— UOWC^ DOUGLAS LEARNED THE ART OF W'AR. 
Br7^EA<k a mountain's brow, the most remote 
And inaccessible, by shepherd... trode, , 

In a deep- cave, dug by no mortal hand, 

A hermit lived ; a melancholy^ man. 

Who was the wonder of our wand'ring swains. 

Austere &d lonely, cruel to himself. 

Did they report him ; the cold earth his bedo 
Water his drink, his food the shepherds' aims. 

1 wetit to see him, and my heart was (^oucli'd 
With reverence and with pity. Mild he spake. 

And, ent'ring on discourse, such stori(^ told. 

As made me oft revisit his sad cell. 

For he had' been a soldier in his youth ; 

And fought in famous battles, when the peers 
Of Europe, by the bold Godfre<lo led, 

Against tl ' usurpirfg infidel display'd 
Tlie blessed cross, and won the Holy Land. 

Pleai»ed with my admiration, and the li'-e 
His speech struct froip me, the old man v/ould shak<^ 
His years away, and act his young encounters. / 
Tlien, having show'd I is wounds, he’d si'w him d(Avn, 
And all the live-long day discourse of w’ar. 

To help my fancy, in the smooth green turf. 

He eut the figures of the rnarshall’d host ; 
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l^^lljClribed the mcAlons sflSd esplain’d the use 
Of the deep column, and the lengthen’d line. 

The square, the crescent, and the phalanx firm : 

For all that Saracen or Christian knew' 

Of war’s vast ai^t, was to this hermit known. 

■ - -Unhappy man ! 

Returning homewards, by Mes;$ina’s port. 

Loaded .with wealth«and honours, bravely won, 

A rude and boist'rous captain of the sea 
Fasten’d a quarrel on him. Fierce they fought ; 

The stranger ^ell ; and with his ^ying breath, 
l>eclared his name aad lineage. Mighty God ! . • 

The soldier cried, my brother ! Oh ! my brother I 

, ^ They exchanged forgiveness. 

And liappy, in iny miiyi, was he that died ; 

For many deatlis has the su^^vor su^r’d. 

Ilf the wild desert on a rock he sks. 

Or on some nameless stream’s untrodden banks, 

And ruminates, all day, his dreadful fate. 

At times, alas ! nof in bis perfect mind, 

Holds dialogues with his loved brother’s ghoSt ; • 

And oft, each night, forsakes his sullen couch. 

To make sad orisons for him he slew. Homk. 

#• 

9. OTHEIXO’S AFT>LfiGY. 

Most potent, grave, and reverend Signiors, 

^ly very noble and approved good masters ; 

That 1 have ta’en away this old man’s daughter. 

It is most true ; tr^^c, I have married her; 

The verjkhead and frq^at of my offending 

Hath this extent; ^o more. Rude am I in speech. 

And little bless’d with the set phrase of peace ; 

For since these arms of mine had seven years’^ pith. 

Till now, some nine moons wasted, they have used 
I'heir dearest action in the tented field 
And little of this great world can I speak, • • 

More llian pertauis to feats of broils and.battles ; 

And therefore littlcb shall I grace my caus^. 

In speaking fortnyself. Yet, by yiiur patience, 

I will a rRutid un varnish’d tale deliver. 

Of my w'hole course of love -; what^rugs, wliat charms 
What conjuration, and what mighty magic, 

(^or suth proceedings I am charged withal) 

1 Avon his daughter with . ■ ■ ■ 


309 
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Her father loved me, oft invited me, 
question’d me the story of my life. 

From year to year ; the battle#^ sieges^ fortunes^ 

That I have past. 

1 ran it through^ ev’n from my boyish days^ 

To the very moment that lie bade me tell it. 

Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances ; 

Of moving accidents^ by flood and field‘5 * 

Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach ; 

Of being taken by the insolent foe. 

Arid sold to slavery ; of mp- redemption thence. 

And with’ it, all my travel’s history ; *' 

Wlierein of antres vast, and des^s wild. 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads toudi heaven. 
It was my hint to speak.— All these ^^o hear 
Would Desdemona seiliously mtdinc. 

Rut still the house-affairs «would draw her thenpe, 

Which ever as she could with haste despatch, 
ghe’d come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse : which I obsej^ing. 

Took onff3 a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart. 

That I would all my pilgrimagef dilate ; 

Whereof hy^parcels she had something heard. 

But not distinctively. , I, did coi^nt. 

And often beguile her of her tears. 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth suffer’d. My story being donc^. 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs. 

She said, *twas strange, indeed, ’twas psrising strange ; 
'Twas pitiful, 'twas wond’rous pitiful'— 

She wish’d she had not heard it — ^yet shf wish'd 
That Heaven had made her such a man : she thank’d me, 
And bade me, df I had a friend that loved her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story. 

And that would woo her. On this hint I spake : 

She loved me for the dangers 1 had past ; 

And I loved her, that she did pity them. 

TMs only is the witchcraft I have used. •' Shi\ksi’eare. 

v 

* 

^ I I, f 

10.— -OASISIUS AGAINST CALSAH. 

1 CANNOT tell what you and other men 

Think of this life ; but for my single self, ' 

I had ds lief not be, as live to be 
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Iuch% tbin^ u I myaelf. 

I was bom frae as Caesar ; so were you ; 
lye bath have fed as well and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he. 

For once upon a raw and gusty day^ 

The troubled Tiber chafing with his shores^ 

Caesar says to me^.Dar'st thop^ Cassius, now 
Leap in with me'iato this angry flood. 

And swim to yonder point ?— Upon the word. 
Accouter'd as I was, I plunged in, * 

And bade hij^i follow ; so indeed he did. 

The torrent roar*d,«and we did nuffet it 
With lusty sinews ; throwing it aside. 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 

But ere we could arrjve the point proposed, 

Cffisar cried, Aelp me, CassAts, or I^nk.^ . 

1, as .^neas, our great ancestox^^ 

Did from Aie flames of Troy, upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear ; so ^om the waves of Tiber 
Did I the tired C&sar ; and this man 
Is now become a god ; and Cassius is * • 

A wretched creature, and must bend his body. 

If Cssar carelessly but ncxl on Jiim. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, • • 

And when the fit was on .him, I did ^ark 

How he did shake. 'Tis true, tins god did sh^ke ; 

His coward lips did from their colour fly. 

And that some eye, whose bend does awe the world, 
Did lose its lustre; I did hear him groaja ; 

Ay, and that tongue of bis, that bade the Romart^ 
Mark him, and writ#»his speeches in their books, 

Alas ! it cried— Give me some drink, Titinius— 

As a sick girL Ye Gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of siicii a feeble temper, should • * 

So get the start of the majestic world. 

And bear tlie palm alone* 

Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow wori(> 

Like a CoIobsu*s ! and we petty men 
Walk ui^er his huge legs, and peep abgut, 

Ti> find ourselfes dishonourable gi'aves. 

Men at^ome times are musters of their fates; 

The fault, dear^rutus, is not in tlur stars. 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

J3rutu9 — and C<esar — what should be in that Cfcsar.^ 
Why shoMld that name be sounded more than yourtf ? 
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Write them together ; your*s is as fair a name : 

‘Sound them, ifc^oth become the mouth as well : 

Weigh them, it is as heavy ^conjure with *em, < 

Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Caesar ! 

Now, in the name of all the gods at once. 

Upon what meat does this our Cfcsar feed. 

That he is grown so greats Age, thou art shamed: 

Rome, thou hast lost the breed ^f noBle bloods. * 

When jw'cnt there by an age, since the great flood, 

• But it was famed with more than with one man ? 

When could they say, tiV now, that talk'd •f Borne, 

That hbr wide walls encompass'd buf one man ? 

Oh ! you and 1 have heard ou Wat hers say. 

There was a Brutus once, that would have brook'd 
Th' eternal devil to keep his state iii Bomp, 

As easily as arki/ig.% * Shakspeaku. 


1 1 . — ALFllEB'S ADDBEde TO THE SAXON TROOPS. 

^ My snl)jects ! I have lorn: 

Kndiir^d a weighty burden ; I have lived 
Goaded with cares, that filled my mind by day. 

And when night came, assumed a character 
'JVn-fold fa ore fearful. What have I sustain'd 
These ills for ? to ^ipport a <^azy crown ? 

F or wha^ have I defied the elements, 

And bared my head, and 'mid the hottest strife 
Alix’d evermore.? to guard the name of king^? 

Thou know'st, «h heart ! that now art beating Jiigh, 

Thou know'st it was not! No ; these ifeet have toil’d.. 
This mind hath ponder’d, and this4sL*ad endured 
Life's, crushing cares for nobler purpo^^s !— 

Whom have you dared the fight for? for your king? 

To save yourselves? or burl destruction's brand 
^'Fierce on the Danes? No; nobler minds were yours \ 
You fought for liheriy ! you fought to save 
AU ihKit i^'dear in life ! — ^your peacefid homes, 

Yoiir helpless sires, your wives, your innocents ! 

And hot for 1he$0 alone, but distant keifs — 

For freneraiions yet unhom, the race 
Of future Saxons, down to farthest time ! 

Who, oft as they shalFhcar what we ensured 
To guard their rights, the jtrefious blood we shed 
To make their lives secure, and bid the form ’ 
OtWAStfreMom rise, engirt with flowers * 

9 
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at 'dare the bretth af time^ shall look to heaven^ 
"And with no common fervour bless the names 
''Of us their great forefathers^ who for them 
Entlured, l)Ut triumph'd— suffer'd, but obtain'd. — 
Now boldly I advance to meet the foe ! 

And you, whose hearts shrink with the coward*s fear, 
Turn not to me ! haste to your^safe retreat. 

And joy,, if joy you'ean, wdien far away. 

To think of those who suffer'd from your flight. 

To tliink for what your brethren fought and died.* * 


, ^ 

12 . — LEONIDAS, KING OF SJJARTA, ON OPFEIIING HIMSELF 
TO DEFEND THE PASS OF THERMOPYLJ3 AGAINST THE 
PERSIANS. 

Whv this astonishment on cyy»y face,* 

Yeomen of Syarta ? Docs the name or death 
Create this fear and wonder ? O my friends, 

Wliy do we labour through the arduous paths 
Which lead to virtue ? Fruiiless were the loll, 

Above the reach of human feet were placed * 

The distant summit, if the fear of death 
Could intercept our passage.* But a frow'n 
Of unavailing terror he assumes. 

To shake the firmness of a n»ind, which knows. 

That, wanting virtue, life is pain and woe ; 

That, wanting liberty, even virtue mourns. 

And looks aropnd for happiness in vain — 

Then speak, () Sparta, and demand my life;! 

INIy heart, exnlting,^nswers to thy call. 

And smiles on ^loriou.^iate. To live with faint* 

The gods allow to many ; but to die 
With equal lustre, is a blessing Jove 
Among the choicest of his boons reserves, . • 

Which Init on few his sparing band bestows. 

GLOVElt's LroUid'Hi, 

•P— — . • t 

13 . — Leonidas’s speech to iiis qi een 
On ! thou liear r^oilVner ! wherefore SAvelte so hierft 
Thf^f tide wme Leonidas must fltl^ 

Alas ! far heavier jnisery impends ^ 

Alfred, his swofd unshcatlied, the scabbard casf 
^ Faf into the air, and singly march’d along. — 

All foyow’d,* shouting Death or victory !” 
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O'er thee and these^ if, soften'd by thy tears, 

I shamefully refuse to yield that breath 
Which justice, glory, liberty/ aijid Heaven, 

Claim for my country, for my sons, and thee. 

Think on my long unalter’d love. Reflect 
On my paternal fondness. Hath my heart 
E’er known a pause in lov^, or pious care > 

Now shall that care, that tenderness,«be shevi n 
Most warm, most faithful. When thy husband dies 
For Lacedaemon’s safety, thou wilt share. 

Thou and thy children, the diffusive good. ^ 

I am selected by th’ immortal gods • 

To save a people. Should mydimid heart 
That sacred charge abandon, I should plunge 
Thee too in shame, in sorrow. Tl^ou would’st mourn, 
Witli Lacedaimon ; ^would's^, with her, sustain 
Thy painful portion of oppression’s weight. 

Behold thy sons now worthy of their birth : 

On their own merit, on their father’s fame. 

When he the Spartan freedom hath confirm’d. 

Before jhe wbild illustrious will they rise. 

Their country’s bulwark, and their mother’s joy. 

Glove m’s Letmidah. 

w « 

14.— ORATICJN \fi FBAIBE OF CORlOLANUb. 

1 SHALL lack voice : the deeds of ('oi iolanus 
Should not be utter’d feebly. — At sixteen yq^rs. 

When Tarquin ^ade a head foi Bonie, be fought 
Beyond the mark of others. Oui tlieiL dictator. 

Whom with all praise 1 point at, tt^w him fight ; 

When, with his Amazonian chin, he drove 
The bristled lips before him. He besfrid 
An o’erprest^Romaii, and. in the consul’s view, 

Slew three opposeis. Tarquiii’s self he met, 

And struck him on hj« knee. In that day’s feats. 

Whev hev*night act the woman iu the scene, 

He proved the best man in the field ; anu, for his meed, 
Was brow-bound with the oak,— His fjupil age. 
Maii-eiiter'd thus, he jyaxed like a sea ; ^ 

And, in the brunt of ^aeventoen battles since, » 

He lurch’d all swordsio’ the garland. For this last, 
Bqfore and in Corioli, let me say, 

I cannot speak him home : he stopp’d the fliers , 

Andv by his rare example, made the coward 
3 





terror into sport. As waves before 
. 4 vessel under sail^ so men obey’d, 

A qd^ ^ell bejow his stern. Alohe, he enter’d 
The mortal gate of the city ; aidless came otT, 
And, with a sudden re-eiiforcemciitj^ strnck 
Corioli like a planet : and, till we call’d 
Both field and city ours, he nevet stood 
To ease Iris breast widi panting. 
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T/IE OLiU ENtJLISU LION. • 

The Old iJon of England f^rows youthful again , 

He rouses— he rises — he bristles his mane ; 

His eyeballs Hash liie ; iiis terrible roar, 
like thunder, 1)ursts awfully sf'cr our^horc ! 

\Vc*Sons of the laon, inspired by the sound. 

Devoted to Liberty, gather around. 

And indignantly hurl the false olive away, 

Vain symbol of peace*, only meant to betray ; ^ 

Our bigh-temper’d spirits, fresh totich’d with those dres, 

Wliich glow’d in tlie hearts of ou# fiee-bosom’d sires. 

To conquer or perish — an cnfulous band, 

The natural rampart of Albion wc stand: • • 

Our banners unilRrl'd, ^ • 

O’ershadow the world, , 

Waving wide from those clifis whence our rights are proclaim'd. 
Tile arms which they bear 
Still proudly declare, ► 

The Old English Lioii will never be tamed. 

We fight for the Altitr, and Throne we revere, 

And the hearths that our home-born affections epdear ; 

On Heaven's high favour then fearlessly trust, * 

For God arms with nations whose quarrel is just I 
The oak, that was planted by Druids of yore, 

Its myblical branches still flings i5und our shore,* ^ 

Great parent of navies! it spreads o'er the waves. 

Strikes deeijer its rnats, and Time's enmity bravos ! 

Our Ufe-streams unsullied flow dow’i«*from those veins, 

Whitli fed ^'ame on Cressy’s and Agincouit’s plains. 

Our Edw''aids and Henries, ’tis true, &re no more, 

But George lives their glory ‘pd w^orth to restore ; * 

, • On him we depend. 

Our 'Father — our Friend, 
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Thy King whom we honour !-^tho Man whom w*e love ! 

By him now renew'd. 

Its nerves fresh end&ed, ' , 

The old English Lion immortal shall prove. 

From the sail-crowded bays and throng'd havens of France, 
JiCt the boastful invader his legions advance. 

Ah ! vainly with numbers he mreatens o/ir coast. 

One heart, braced by Freedom, will combat an host. 

The Lion t’isdainfully pants for the fray ; 

The greater his foes, the more noble his prey. 

Too late sluill France learn, *jn the blood-Hoated field, 

'I’hat Britons will perish, but iiever^ can 3deld. 

AVe'll grant her rash crew, should they 'scape from the wave.- 
No more English earth than will cover their graves ; 

Then let them embark-^let the winds waft tl.em o^er, 

For Fate tolls their kncli when they land on our shore : 

In front, sure <iefcat. 

Behind, no retreat; 

Uenied to advance, yet forbidden to fly: v. 

WhiV* dreadfully round. 

Our thunders resound. 

The Old English Lion will conquer or die.” Dimon;* 


JC.— Tills passions, an oi>k. 
W'hen Music, heavenly maid, Was young, 
While yet inf early Greece she sung. 

The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 

Throng'd around ht'r magic cell. 

Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, , 
Possess’d beyond the Muse’s paintuig.ff^ 

By turns, they felt the glowing mind 
Disturb’d, delighted, raised, refined ; 

Till once, 'tis Sivid, when all were fired, 

Fill'd with fury, rapt, hi spired. 

From the supporting myrtles ruund 
They siuftch'ii her instruments ol' sound; 

.And, as they oft had lieard apart. 

Sweet lessons of her forceful art, r 

Each Tior madness ruled the hour) 

Would prove his own expressive power. 

First, Fear, his hand, its ^kill to try, 

Anrid the chords bewilder'd iaid : 

And b^ck recoil'd, he knew not why, 

Eli^'at the sound himself had made. 
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Anger rush’d^^is eyes on fire ; 

, Jn lightnings own'd his secret stings. , *' 

Inoiie rude ^lash be struck the lype— 

And swept with hurried hands the strings. 

With woeful measures, wan Bospair-S— 

Low sullen sounds his grief begAiiled ; 

A solemn, strange, andtningled air : 

'Twas sad, by lits— by starts, ’twas wild. 

But thou, O Hopg ! with eyes so fay*. 

What was thy delighted measure ? 

Still it whisper'd promisf^ pleasure. 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail. 

Still would her touch strain prolong ; 

And from the rocks, the w«dds, tlie^Valc, 

Shc’caird on Echo still through alVher song : 

And, w’here her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at every close ; , 

And Hope, enchanted, ISmiled, and waved her golden hair : 

• 

And longer had she sung — but, with a frown, 

Revenge impatient rose? • 

He threw )ii$ blood-stain'd sword in thunder down ,• • 

And, with a withering looft^, ^ • 

The war-denouncing trumpet took, 

And blew a blast, so loud and dread. 

Were ne’er proplietic sounds so full of woe : 

And, ever and anon, he beat • 

The doubling dru^i with furious heat. 
iAnd though, sometimes, <icich dreary pause between, 

Dejected Pity at l^is side. 

Her sOLil-snbduing voice applied, ^ 

Yet still lie kept his wild unalter'd mien ; • 

While each strain'd ball of sight — seem bursting from his head. 

Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought ere fix’d ; 

Sad proof of thy distressful state. 

Of diflcring tl^gmcs th(» veering song was mill'd ; 

Aiid,*now, it courted I^ove; ndw, riPving, call'd on Hal*.. 

• • 

With eyes upraised, as one inspired, * 

Pale Melancholy sat retired ; t * 

And, /rom Ifcr wild sequester’d seat. 

In notes by disAaiice’ made more sweet, 
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Pour’d through the xncllowr horn her pensive soul : 

And^ dashing soft^ fionn rocks around^ 

Bubbling runnels join'd the sound. 

Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole. 

Or o'er some haunted sticams^ with lond delay^ 

(Round an holy calm difiTusing^ 

Love of peace and lonely musing)^ 

In hollow murrtiurs died away. 

But, (), blow alter'd was its sprightlicr tone ! 

When Cheerfulness^ a nymnh of healthiest hue, 

Her DOW across her shouldei dune,, 

Her buskins gemm’d with mor big dew. 

Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung. 

The hunter's call, to Faun and Dryad known ; 

The oak-cro wil'd ^isters, end their chaste-eyed Queen, 
Satyrs and Syh an bf^^ys were seen. 

Peeping from forth their alJt j b green : 

, ]}rown Exercise rejoiced to hear ; 

And Sport leapt up, and sei/cd his beechen spear. 

Last, came Joy's ecstatic trial. 

He, with viriy crown advancing. 

Fust to Iht liccly piju* his hand address'd; 

But soon he saw the brisk awal^ciiing viol. 

Whose si^eet entrajiciag voice he loved the best. 

They would have thought, who heard tlu‘ strain. 

They saw, in Tempo's \ale, her native maids. 

Amid the festal-sounding shades, 

To some urmearied minstre.! dancing ; 

While, as his flying fingers kiss'd the strings, 

Love flamed with Miith a gay fantastic round, 

(Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound), 

And he. amidst his fioUc play. 

As if he would thi charming air repay. 

Shook thousand odoius b:om his dewy wings. Colctns 
. o 


17 — ALEXANDER'S FEAST ; OR, THE POWER OF MESH 
AN ODE ^OR ST CKCILIA's ^AY 

Twas at the royal least, for Persia won 
By Philip's warlike son.— 

Aloft, in awful <?tatc, * • 

The godlike heio sat 
On his imperial throne. 





' ' His valiarit peerd were placed around^ 

Tdeir brows with roses and with myrtles bound : 
* ‘ • So should desert in awns be crownM. 

ilTe^ovely Thais^ by his side. 

Sat like a blooming Eastern bride. 

In flower of youth, and beauty's pride.--r- 
Happy, happy, happy pair ! , 

None but the briiwe. 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave, deserves the fairw 
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Timutheus, placed on hiffh 
Amid the tuneful emoir, 

With flying lingers touA’d the lyre : 

The trembling notes ascend tlie sky^ y / 

And heavenlyJoyvS itfspire.-y K ^ 
rhe spng began from Jove, * • 

Who left his blksfnl seats above ; 

(Such is the power of mighty love !) 

A dragon’s fiery form h^b^^d the god : 

Sublime on radiant spheres he rode. 

When he to fair Olympia press'd. 

And stamp'd an image of himself, a sov'reign of the world. 

The llst’ning crowd admire the fofty sound : 

A present deity ! they shout ay:>und ; 

A present deity ! the vaulted roofs rebeuftd.-— 

W’ith ravish’d ears. 

The monarch hears ; 

Assumes ^he god, 

Affects to nod. 

And seems to shake tl^ spheres. 

• / •• 

The prmse of Bacchus,^ then, the sweet musician sung, . 
Of Bacchus, ever fair and ever young. 

The jolly god in triumph comes ! 

Sound the trumpets, beat the drums. 

Flush'd with a purple grace. 

He shows his honest face. • 

Now give the hauiSoys breath — he comes ! he comes ! 
Bacchus, cyer fair apd young, , 

Dritijting joys did first ordain : • 

Bacchu:f^ blessings are a treasure ;* 

Drinking is the •soldier's pleasure :* 
llich the treasure, ^ • 

Saveet the pleasure. 

Sweet is plj^sure after pain ! 



Sooth'd with the sounds the king*grew Vain : 

* Fought all his battles o'er again ; ^ 

Anif thrice he routed all bis foes, and thrice he slew the slaii)„. 
The master saw the madness rise ; * ‘'f ‘ 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 

And, while he heaven dnd earth defied. 

Changed his hand and check'd his pride. — 

He chose a mournful muse^ • 

Soft pity to infuse. 

** He sung Darius, great and good. 

By too severe a fate. 

Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, « 

Fallen from his high estate, f 
And weltenng in his blood ! 

Deserted, at his utmost nfecd. 

By those his former bt^unty fi/dj 
On the bare earth exposed he lies. 

With not a friend to close his eyes. — 

, yVith downcast look the joyless victor sat, 

Revolving in his alter'd soul, “ 

The various turns of fate below ; 

And, now and then, a sigh he stole. 

And tears began to fiowT. 

t f 

The mighty master smijed to s€o 
That love ^as in the next degree : 

’Twas but a kindred sound to move ; 

For pity melts the mind to love. ♦ 

Softly sweet, in Lytlian measures, 

.Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures,. 

War, he sung, is toil and trouble 
Honour, but an empty bubble ; 

Never ending, still beginning. 

Fighting still, and stil? destroying. 

if the world be w^orlh tlsy winning. 

Think, O think it worth enjoying ! 

1/ 'veljy Thais sits bcAde thee : 

Take the good the gods provide thee.— 

The many rend tl?e skies with loud apphuse ; 

So love was crown’d, bat music won the ciiuse. 

'J’he prince, unable to ’conceal iiis pain. 

Gazed on the^ fair 
Who caused his 

And sigh'd and look’d, sigh'd and look’d, 

' Sigh'd and look’d, and sigh’d again': 



M length, with lov# and mne at once oppress’d. 

The vanquish’d victor — sunk upon her breast. 

.y 

stvike the golden l^re^again : 

A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 

Break his bands of sleep asunder. 

And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 

Hark ! hark ! — tj^e horrid sound 
Has raised up his head. 

As awaked from the dead ; 

And amaxed he stares around. 

Ucvciige, rcvAige ! JTimotheus eriea.-— 

See the furies arise ! 

See the snakes that they rear. 

How they hiss in the air. 

And the sparkles that Msh froiu their e;yes !•— 

• Behold a ghastly baud, ^ • 

Each ^ torch in his hand ! 

These arc Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain, 
And, unburied, remain 
Inglorious on the plain. 

Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. , 

Behold how they toss their torches on high, ^ ^ 
How they point to the IJ^rsian abodes, * 

And glittering temples of their hoiTtile gods I— 
The princes applaud, with a furious joy ; • 

And the king seized a flambeau, with zeal to destroy. 
Thais led the way. 

To light him to his prey ; 

And, like anothei Hdlen,— fired another Trov. 

Thus long ago, 

Kre heaving bellows learned to blow. 

While organs yet were mute ; 

Timotheus, to hi.s breathing flute 
And sounding lyre. 

Could swell the squl to, rage — or Sin die soft desire. 
At last, divine Cecilia came, 

Inventiress of tWe vocal frame. * 

Tlie sweet enthusiast, from her sacr?d store, 

** Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 

And added length to solemn sounds. 

With nature’s mother-wit, and ’arts unknown before. 
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Let Old Timotlieiii yiek the prize, 

Or both divide the crown : 

He raised a mortal^to the skies ; 

She drew an angel down. DAYnB*^/ 

18. — SPSECa OF ROLLA. 

My brave associates* — partners of my toil, my feelings, 
and my fame ! Can Holla’s words adh vigour to the virtu- 
ous energies which inspire your hearts ?— No have 
judged as I have, the foulness of the crafty plea by which 
these bold invaders woUii delude you.— Your generous 
spirit has compared, as mine has, the motives which, in a 
war like this, can animate their minds and ours.~-^Tk€i/, 
by a strange frenzy driven, fight for power, for plunder, and 
extended rule w<j,vfor oul country, our altars, and our 
homes.— follow an adventurer whom they fear, and 
obey a power which they hate serve a monarch 
v^hom we love,— a God whom we adore.— Whene’er tliey 
move in aiiger^^^ desolation tracks their progress !— When- 
e’er they 'j[)ause in amity, afiliction mourns their friendship. 
—They boast, they come but to improve our state, enlarge 
our thoughts, and free us from the yoke of error !— Yes— 
ihe^ will give enlightened freedom to our minds, who are 
themselves the slaves of passion, avarice, and pride.— They 
offer us their protection. — Yes, such protection as vultures 
give to lambs— covering and devouring them.— They call| 
on us lo barter all of good we have inherited and proved , 
for the desperate chance of something^’ better which they 
promise.— Be our plain answer this '; The throne tve honour 
is thj ^ gopZeV choke y— the laws we reverence are our brave 
fatb|g5' legacy ;— the faith we follo!^ teaches us to live 
ill boMs of charity with all manldnd, and die with hope of 
bliss beyond tJie grave. — Tell your invaders this, and tell 
them tu(^»^ wr seek no change ; and least of all, such change 
as they would bring us. Sheridan’s Pizarro^ 

■ '■■■ ■ " ■' 4 

19. BRUTITS’S HARANGUE ON THE DEATH OF C^SAK. 

Romans, Countrymen,^ and Lovers !— < hear me for my 
" (4luse ; and be silent that you may hear. Believe me for 
mine honour; and have respefit to mine honour, that you 



may believe. Censure me in your wisdom; and awake 

• jr6ur senses, that you may thg better judge.— —If there he 
disy in thisr assembly, any dear friend of Csesar's, to him 
say, that Brutus’s love to Caesar was no less than his. If, 
then, that friend demand why Brutus rose against Cffsar, 
this is my answer : not tlnit I loved Caesar less, but that 1 
loved Rome hiore. ‘ Mad you rather Caesar were living, and 
die all slaves ; than that Caesar were dead, to liv(‘ all free- 
men ?— As Oojsar loved me, I weep for him ; as he was for- 
tunate, I rejoice at it ; as he valiant, I hi^our him ; 
but as be was ambitious, I slew him. There are tears for 
his love, joy for his fortune, honour for his valour, and death 
for his ambilioii. — Wln^s here so base, that would be a 
bondman ? if any, spealc ,* f(g*hiin li.wre I offended. Who’s 
here* so rude, that would not be a J^unan ? if any, speak : 
for hill! hav(‘ J offended. Who’s here so vile, that will rftit 
love his country ^ if any, speak ; for him have I o^ende^. ^ 

- —I pause for a rcpl) . ^ 

None! then none have I offended. 1 hav^ done n<^ 
more to Ca*sar, than you should (J.^> to Brutus. The ques- 
tion of his death is enrolled iii the capitol ; his *^lory not ex- 
tenuated wherein he was wq|*thy ; nor his ollcnees enforced 
for which he suffered death. * * 

Here conies liis bu<ly, mourned by Mark Aiftony ; who 
though he Iradaio hand in his death, shall receive the benefit 
of his dying, a jilace iii the commonwealtli ; as, which of 
you shall not W'itJi this 1 depart-— that as I slow my 

• liest lover for the gooduff Rome, I have the same dagger for 
myself, when it shall please my country to need my deatli. 

SlI^KbTKARK. 


20 .— OSMOND'S DREAM. 

Hark, fellows! Instruments of my ’guilt, listej^ to my 
punishment ! — Methought I wandered, through the low- 
broAVfcd e\vjrns, wVre repose the reliques of my ancestors ; 
—my eye dweltVith awe on their tombs, with disgust on 
mortUlity’si* surroijuding emblems f— Suddenly a female , 
form glided along the vault : it i^as Angela ! She smiled 
upon me, and beckoned me lo advance. I flew tow'ardn 
her*; my* arms were already unclosed to clasp her, wlien 
suddenly lic^ figure changed, her face grew pale, a stream of 

• f • ’ R 2 
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blopd gushed from her bosom !-—Hassan, *twas Evelinar 
Such as when she sunk at my ;fcet expiring, while my hind 
grasped the dagger, still crimboned with her blooU !— 
meet again this night !” murmured her hollow voice ! Now 
rush to niy arms, but first see what you have made me ? — 
Embrace me, iny bridogroom ! we must never part again !*' 
—While sj)eaking, her form withered away : the* flesh fell 
from her bones : her eyes burst from their sockets ; a skele- 
ton loathsome and meagre clasped me in her mouldering 
arms ! lle^ infected breulii was miueled with mine ; her 
rotten fingers prcsRcd my hand, and my face was covered 
with her kisses I — Oh, how I trembled with disgust !— And 
now blue dismal flames gleamed along the wall ; the tombs 
were rent asunder ; binds of .fierce spectres rushed round 
mt‘ in frantic dance !— Fariously they gnashed tlieir teetli, 
while they gazed upon me, and sliricked iii loud yell — 
' Welcome, thou fratricide ! — Welcome, tlioii lost foi 
ever !’*— Ilorro^ burst the bands ()f sleep ; distracted I flew 
hither ; bbt niy feelings— words are too weak, t(K» })owerless 
to exjiress them. — Surel\ this ;was no idle dream ! — *'J'was 
a celestial warning ! 'twas my better ang('l that whisjiered — 

Osmond,' repent your forinor crimes ! commit not nvw 
ones !" 

Angela !— Oh ! at that name all again is calm in mi 
]>osom. Hushed by her image my tumultuous passions sink 
to rest, and my terrors subside into that single fear, ln‘r 
loss! — My heart-strings are twisted rcund the maid, and 
ere 1 resign her, those strings must break. If I e\ist to- 
morrow night, she shall be mine. Ifl exist ?— Ha ! whence 
that doubt ? “ We meet again this night !” — so said the 
spectre ! — Dreadful word® lie ye blotted from my mind foi 
#ver !— Ilassan, to yourMgilance I leave the care of my be- 
loved. ]Fly *0 mo that iiiii^ant, sliould any unbidden foot- 
step approach yon chamher-door. Ill go to my couch again. 
Follow Saih, and watch me while 1 1 sleep Then, if 
you see my limbs convwlsed, my hands clinched, my hail 
bristling, and cold dews trembling on my; brow !' Seize me, 
To^se me ! Snatch me from my bed !— I must not dream 
aj^in.— () ! faitliless sleep, why art thou too leagued with 
my foes ? lliere was a tim e, when thy presence brought 
oblivion to my sorrows ; when thy poppy-crown was ming’ed 
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■iWth roses*— Now, fear and remorse are thy sad compa- 
• liions, and I shudder to see thee approach my couch ! 
•■^spckles from thy garmenti; snakes writhe around thy 
brows ; thy hand holds the well-known fatal dagger, and 
plunges it still reeking in my bi^casl ! — ^then do T shriek in 
agony ; then do I start distracted from thy arms j Oh ! how 
I hate thee, sleep 1 J'riend of virtue, oh ! how I dread thy 
coming ! — Castle Spectra. 


21.— HAMLIfT's ADVlClff TO THE PLAYHRS. 

Speak the speech, 1 pni^ you, as I pronounced it to you ; 
trippingly on the tongue. But, if you mouth it, as many of 
our players do, d had •as liei^ the tmvn^crier had spoke my 
linos. And, do not saw the air ^oo*much with your hand ; 
but use all fjfently ; for in tlic very torrent, tempest, and, as 
I may say, whirlwind of your passion, you must ac(|uire and 
beget a temperance? tliat may give it smoothness. Oh ? it 
oiFends me to the soul, to hear a robustidhs ptyiwig-pated 
fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears 
of the groundlings ; who (Tor the most part) are capable of 
nothing but inexplicable dumb-show and nois#.* Pray yon, 
avoid it. • • 

Be not too tame neither ; but let your owmdiscretioii be 
your tutor, ^uit the aclioii to the word, the word to the 
action ; with this special observance, that you dersUp nut 
the 7no(lc.stij of naiiffc : for any thing so overdone, is from 
the ijurpose of phiyipg ; whose end is— to hold, as ’twere, 
the mirror up to nature ; to .show virtue her own feature, 
scorn licr own image, and the very age and body of tlie 
time, his form and pressure. Now, this (werdone or come 
tardy off, though it may make the unskilful laugh, cannot 
but make the judicious grieve ; the censure of one of which, 
must, in your •allowance, o’erweigh a wdiole theatre of 
others- ('^h ! there be players that I have seen play, and 
heard others praise, and that h^hly,^hat, neither havi;:*g 
the*acceiit of Christian, nor the gait of Christian, pagan, nor 
man, have so stfutted and bellowed, that I have thought* 
some of Nature's jdurneyn^n had made men, and not made 
tly^m vv<9ll ; they imitated humanity so abominably. 

» Shaksi^ari:. 
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i. — LADV RANDOLI^H's SOLILOQUY, LAaI^NTING TH45 DEATH 
OF HER HUSBAND AND CHILD. 

Ye woods and wilds, whose melancholy gloom 
Accords with my sour^sadness, and drav's forth 
'rhe voice of sorrow from my bursting heart ! 

Farewell a while. I will notx* 4 *ave you long ; 

For in your shades I deem some spirit dwells. 

Who, from the chiding stream or groaning oak. 

Still hears and answers to Matilda's moan. 

Oh Douglas ! Douglas 1 if departed ghosts . 

Axe e*cr permitted to review this world, 

Within the circle of that wood thou art. 

And, with the passion of immortals, hear'st 
My iLmentation ; hcar'st thy wretched wife-— 

AYeep for her husband slain, her infant lost. 

Aly brother’s timeless death 1 seem to mourn, 

Who pd.ish’d with thee on this fatal day. 

To thee I lift my '•mice ; to'ihee address 
The plaint which mortal ear has never heard. 

Oh, disregard me not ! Though 1 am call'd 
Another’s now, rny heart is wholly thine. •*' 

Incapable of change, affection lies 

Buried, my Douglas, in thy bloody g»iave. Homf.. 


2. — douglab'^ soliloquy in the wood. 

This is the place, the centre of the grove ; 

Here stands the oak, Ihe monarch of the wood. — 

How sweet, and solemn, is this midnight scene ! 

TheV ./liver moon, uncloiided, holds her way 
Through skies, where I could count each little star ; 
The finning west wind scarcely stirs 'thfj leaves : 

The river, rushing o*l^r its pebbled bed. 

Imposes silence with a stilly sound.— « 

In such a place as this, at such an hour. 

If ancestry can be in aught believed, 

Descending spirits have conversed with man, c 

Anti told the secrets of the world unknown.— ^ 
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Eventful day ! how hast thou changed my state ! 

Once, on the cold and wintry-shaded side 
a bleak* hill, mischance hadT rooted me : 

Transplanted, now, to the gay sunny vale. 

Like the green thorn of May, my fprtune flowers. 

Ye glorious stars ! high heaven's resplendent host ! ^ 

To wliom I oft have ftf my lot c1)mplain'd, 

Hear, and record, my soul’s unalter'd wish ! 

Dead or alive, let me but be' renown'd ! 

May Heaven inspire some fierce gigantic Dane 
To give a bold flefiance to our ho§t ! 

Before he speaks it out, I will accept ; 

I.ike Douglas, conquer ; of, like Douglas, die. Homk. 

# • T 

3. — CATO’s SOLILOQUY ON TtfE IMM/RTALITY OF/TflE SOUL. 
It must be s(*— Plato, thou reason\st well ! ^ 

Else, whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after IiymortalUy ? 

Or, whence this secret drcad> and inward horror. 

Of falling into nought? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at dei^ruction ? — 

*Tis the Divinity that stirs within us : 

’Tis Heaven itself, that points out — an hereafter, 

And intimates — Eternity to man. • • 

Eternily ! — thou pleasing — dreadful thought I • 

Through what variety of untried being. 

Through wliat^iiew scenes and changes must we pass ! 

The wide, ill’ unbounded prospect lies befdre me ; 

But shadows, cloinlf, and darkness, rest upon it.— 

Here will I hold. If fhcrc's a Power above us, 

(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works). He must delight in virtue : 

And that which he delights in, must be happy* 

But when ? or where ? This world— was made for C®sar 'f 
I'm w'eary of conjectures — ^this miist end them.— 

t ^and dt his sword. 

Thus 1 am doubly arm'd. My death and life. 

My bane i^d ankiddte, are both before me. 

This*. — in j moment, brings me to afi^end ; 

But this — inform^ me I shall never die. 

The soul, secured iiv her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and ddfies its point— 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
eVow dim ^ith age, and nature sink in years ; 
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Bu/", thou shalt flourish in immortal youtb^ 

Unhurt amidst the war of elements^ 

The wrecks of matter^ and the ^ush of worlds. .Addison. 


4 . — hamlet's soliloquy on death. 

To be— or not to be ?— that is the question. — 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind^ to suffer 
The stingy and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

6r to take arms against a ^ea of troubles^ 

And, by opposing, end theiiv? — To die — to sletp — 

No more ?— and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-aclie, and the thousand Aiatural shocks 
That flesh is heir to — ^’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To die — to steep — 

To sleep— j-perchance to’. dream — lay, there’s the rub. — 

For, in that sleep of death, what dreams may co ne. 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 

Must give us pause. — ^There’s the respect. 

That makes calaynity of so long life. 

For who ^ould bear the whips and scorns of time, 

Th’ oppressor’s wrong, the proud man's contumely, 

The pang of depised Jove, the law’s delay. 

The insolen&t;^ of office, and (he spurns 
That patient merit of tl:’ rnworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? who would fardels bear. 

To groan and sweat under a weary life ? 

But that the dread of something after death, 

(That undiscovered country, from whose feoiiri! 

No traveller returns) puzzles the will ; - 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of. 

Thus, conscience does make cowards of us all ; 

And, thus, the native hue of resolution 
Is sicl^ed ^*er with the pale cast of thought ; 

And eitH^prises of great pitli and moment. 

With this regard, their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action. Sn.«hsi’i:Aiij . 


5. HAMLKT’s soliloquy on his mother’s JiAKinA<.!: 

WITH HiS JJNCLE. 

Oa that this too too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ! 
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Oi: that the Everlasting had not fix'd 
• H’iWanon 'gainst self- slaughter! 

*How wearjr^ stale^ flat, and udfirofi table. 

Seem to me all the uses of this world ! 

Fie on't ! oh fie ! 'tis an un weeded garden 

That grows to seed ; things rank and gross in nature 

Posset it merely. — That it should come to this ! — * 

But two^monlhs deadi — nay, not so much ; not two ! — 

So excellent a king I that was, to this, 

IIy[)erion to a satyr : so loving to my mother. 

That he would ftot let the winds heaven 

Visit her face too rouglily. — Heaven and earth ! * 

Must I remember ? Whyj€he would hang on him. 

As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed oa : yet, •within a month, — 

Let.mc not think — Frailly, tl^’^ name i? woman ! / 

A little inontl#! or ere those shoes V'ere old * 

With which she followed my poor father's body, ‘ 

Like Niobe, all tearsj— why siie, even she, • 

Married mine uncle, my father’s brother, ^ 

But no more like my father, than I to Hercules. — • 

It is not, nor it cannot come to goo^d. — 

But, break my heart, for I must hold my tongue. — 

^ S»fjK.'irKAJ{| , 

, • 

(j. — M acbeth’s soliloquy before murdkri:?!. di sc .an. 

Go, bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready. 

She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed^ Si rmtil, 

Is this a dagger wdifth I see before me, 

'J’he handle toward in^ ffand ? Come, let me clutch thtc.— -- 
I have thee not ; and yet 1 sec thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling, as to sight ? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind } a false creation. 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain t 
I see thee yet, in«form as palpable 
As this which now I draw. — 

Thou marAairst^mS the way that I was going ; 

And'snch |in iustrument I was to ii^e. 

Mine eyes are made the fools o' the other senses, 

Or else worth all thg rest.— 1 see thee still ; 

And, on the blade, and dudg%on, gouts of blood. 

Which was not so before.— There's no such thing I — 

I^is the bloody business, which informs • 
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Thus to mine eyes.->»Now o'er one half the worid 
Nature seems dead^ and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain’d sleep : now wHclicraft celebrates « 

Pale Hecate's offerings ; and wither'd Murder, 

(Alarum'd by his sentinel, the wolf. 

Whose howl’s his watch) thus with his stealthy pace. 

Towards his design ' 

Moves like a ghost.— Thou sure and firm set earth. 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my whereabout ; . 

And take the present horro^ from the time, '' 

Which now suits with it.— While I threat, he lives — 

I go, and it is done ; the bell invites roe. [^A hell rin^s 

Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell 

That summons thee to heaven,^ or to hell. SHAKsri:Ai(r 
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1 . — FROLOGUR TO THE FAR:!E OF THE AFPRENTICK. 

' It 

To-night i\p smuggled scenes from France we show ; 

'Tis English — English, sir.s, — from top to toe. 

Our hero is a youth — by fate design’d 
For culling simples^^but whose stage-struck mind 
Nor fate could rule — nor his indentures bmd.— 
jjj^, place there is, where such young Quixotes meet ; 

•Tis call’d the Spouting^club^SL glorious treat ! 

Where prenticed kings alarm— the gaping street ! — 

There, Brutus Starts and stares, by midnight taper, 

Who, all the day, enacts-— a Woollen Draper ! 

There, Hamlet’s ghost stalks forth, with doubled fist ; 

Cries out^itn hollow voice,' ** List, list ! 0 list !” 

And frightens Denmark's prince — a young Tobacconist ! 
The split '*00, clear’d from his deadly wbhe„ 

Rises*^' Haberdasher to the sight ! 

Not young Attonteys have this rage withstood; 

But change their pens fof ' truncheons, ink for blood ; 

And (strange reverse I)— die foi* Jiheif country's good ! 

To check these heroes^ and their laurels crop, 

To bring them back to reason— and their shop, 
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(W author wrote* yoi^ Tom, Dick, Jack, Will, 
hold the balance, or who the pill ; 

Wjio'wield the yard, and, simpering, pay your court. 

And, at eac!i flourish, snip an inch too short ! 

Quit not your shops : there thrift and profit call ; 

While here, young gentlemen are apt to fall. 

Hut, hark ! I'm call'd. . Be warn^ by what you see.* 

O, spout no more !— Farewell ! Remember me.” Gakrick. 


2. — A coNTEar between thj nobs and the eyes. 

Between Nose and Eyes a strange contest arose. 

The spectacles set them unhappily wrong ; 

'Phe point in dispute was^ as all the world knows. 

To which the ssfid Spectacle^ ought it) belong. 

So the Tongue 'Vas the lawyer, and argued the cause 
With a groat deal of skill, and a wig full of learning, 
Wliile chiel-baron Ear.sat to balance the laws, • 

So famed for his talent in nicely discerning. • ^ 

In behalf of the Nose, it will quickly, appear. 

And your Lordship, he said, will undoubtedly find, 

That the Nose has had spectacles always in wear, 

Which amounts to possession time 4>ut of mind. 

• 

rhen, holding the Spectacles up to the court— 

Your Lordsliifi observes they are made with a straddle. 
As wide as the ridge of the Nose is, in short. 

Design'd to sit cloa« to it, just like a saddle. 

• • 

Again, would your Lordship a moment suppose ^ 

('Tis a case that has happen’d, and may be again). 

That the visage or countenance had not a Nose^ * . 

Pray who would or who could wear Spectacles then ? 

On the whole it appears, and my argument showsf ^ 
Witli a reasoning the court will never condemn. 

That the Spectacles i^ainly were made for the Nose, 

Ant} the I^ose Was as plainly intended fdl* them. 

• • . * 

Then shifting his siie, as a lawyer knqws how. 

He pleaded again in behalf ofjthe Eyes, , 

But what ^ere his arguments tew people know, 

Fbr the court did not think they were equally wise- , 
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So his Lordship decreed, with a grsfv'e solemn tonc^ 

* Decisive and clear without one if or but— 

That whenever the Nose p«t Ivs Spectacles on. 

By day-light or candle-light — ^Eyes should be sfiut. 

CowrLis. 


* • 

d.^liODOINOB FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN* 

^Who ha? e'er been in London, that overgrown place, 

Has seen Lodgings to Let” store him full in the iacc. 

Some are .good and let dearly ; while iy>mc, lis well known. 

Are so dear, and so bad, they are best let alone. — 

Will Waddle, whose temper was studious and lonelj, 

Hired lodgings that took Single GcntJxjmen pnly ; 

But Will was so fat/^lie appear'd like a tun ; — 

Or like two Single Gentlemen roll'd into Oi^f. 

lie enter'd his rooms, and to bed he retreated ; 

'But, £til the night long, he felt fever'd, and heated ; 

And, though hcrivy to weigh, as a score of fat sheep, 

Tie was not, by any means, heavy to sleep.— 

Next night 'twas the same !— and the next !— and the next ! 

He pcrspiit J like an ox ; he was nervous, and vex'd ; 

Week pass'd after week,, till hyVcukly succession. 

His weakly condition was past all expression. — 

In six months his acquaintance began much tp doubt liiin ; 

For his skin, like a lady's loose gown," hung about him. 

He sent for a Doctor, and cried, like a lyniiy, 

I have lost many pounds — make ipe^ well— there's a guinea. , 

The D*^ctor look'd wise : — '' a slow fever," he said ; 

Prescribed sudoritics, — and going to bed. 

Sudoritics irt bed," exclaim'd Will, are humbugs ! 

" I've enough of them there, without paying for drugs !" 

WiiL kjck'ilout the Doctoii:— but when ill indeed, 

E'en dismissing the Doctor don't always sudcecd ; 

So, calling his host, — ^he said, — Sir, dc^ you know , 

I'm the fat Single Gb^vtleman, six moifihs ago ?” 

Look ye, landlord, I think,” argued Wiijl with a grin, 

“ That with honest intentions you first took me in : 

But fiom the first night— an<f to say it I'm bold — 

“ I've been so very hot, that I'm sure I caught cold ! ’ 
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Ojibth the landlord^— Tlill now, I ne'er had a dispute ; 

.V ve let lodgings ten years, — I*m a baker to boot ; , 

Ih^airing your sheets, sir, my wife is no sloven ; 

‘^'And you^bed is immediately— over my oven.” 

The OVEN ! ! !” — says Will ; — says the host, Why this 
passion ? * 

Ifr^hat excellent bed died three people of fashion.* 

Wliy oO crusty, good sir Zounds !” cried Will in a 

taking, 

Who would not be crusty, with half a year's hakiri^^" 

W’iLL paid for l5s ^oo^ls cried tihe host, with a f^eer. 

Well, I see you've been ^ng away half a year.'^ 

Friend, we can't well agrS ; — ^yet no quarrel” — ^W ill said 
“ But rd rather mi perish, while you make your bread.'" 



4.— TOBY TOSSPOT. 

Alas ! what pity *tis, that /egularity 
Like Isaac Shove's, is such a rarity. ^ 

But there are swilling wights in London town • 

Term'd — Jolly dogs, — Choice spirits — alias swine. 

Who pour, in midnight revel,* bumpers down. 

Making their throats a thoroughfare for wine. ^ 

These spendthrifts, who life’s pleasures Thus run on. 

Dozing with headaches, till the afternoon, • 

Lose half men's, regular estate of sun. 

By borrowing too largely of the moon. 

One of this kidney,— iTToby Tosspot hight 

* Was coming from the Bedford, late at night : 

And being Bacchi plenus, — ^fuli of wine. 

Although he had a tolerable notion 
• Of aiming at progressive motion, 

'Twasn’t direct ^'twas serpentine. 

He work'd with sinuosities, along. 

Like Monsieur j[;iorkscrew, worfting through 0*004)1, 

Not straight, like Corkscrew's proxy, stiff Don Prong, a fork. 

At length, IHth near four bottles in^is pate. 

He t^w th^ moon shining on Shove's brass plate. 

When reading, " Blease to ring the 
And being civil beyond measurq, 

Ring it^” says Toby — viry well ; 
riPring it with a .deal of pleasure,” 
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Tobj^ the kindest soul in aU the toviai^ < 

Gave it a jerk that almost jerk*d it down. 

He waited full two minutes — no one came ; 

He waited full two minutes more -and then^ 

Says Toby, If he's deaf, I'm not to blame ; 

I'll pull it for the gentleman again." 

But the ii.st peal 'woke Isaao^ in a fright. 

Who, quick as lightning, popping up hifi head. 

Sat on his head's AniipodeSi in bed, 

^ale as a 'parsnip, — ^bolt upright. 

At length, Jie, wisely, to hinmclf doth say,— cdlming his fears, — 
“ Tush ! 'tis some fool has rung and run away 
When peal the second rattled in ins ears ! 

Shove jumped into the middle of the floor ; 

And. trembling at e^ch breath of air that stirred. 

He groped down stairs, and open'd the street-door. 

While Ifoby was performing peal the third. 

loaac ejed Toby, fearfully askant,— » 

And saw he wus a strapper — stout and tall ; 

Then put this (]uestion; — Pray, sir, what d'ye want.^’ 

Says Toby, — I want nothing, sir, at all," 

“ Want notiAng I — Sir, you've pull'd ray bell, I vow. 

As if you'd jcik it ofT the wire." 

Quoth Toby, — gravely making him a bow,— 

I pull'd it, sir, at your desire.” 

“ At mine !” — Yes, your's ; I hope I've done it well ; 

High time lor bed, sir ; I was hast'ning to it ; 

But if you write up F/e/we io ring tho bell, 

Coh^non politeness makes me stop and do it." Cot MAh. 


5.— TilE CHAMELEON. 

c. ' * * 

Oi’T has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark, ^ 
With eyes that ha/dly served at most* 
To guard their master 'gainst a post, 
Yet round the world the blade has Ifeen 
To see whatever could be seen. 
Returning from his finislrd tour, 
prown ten times perter than before ; 
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Whatever word you chance to drop, 

The travell'd fool your mouth will stop, 

Sv, if my judg’ment y5u*ll allow — 

I’ve seen — and sure I ought to know” - — 

So begs you'd pay a due submission. 

And acquiesce in his decision. 

' ^ Two travellers of such ^ cast. 

As ’o’er Arabia's wilds they past, 

And on their way in frien^y chat 
Now talk’d of this and then of that. 

Discoursed a while, ’mongs^^ other matter, 

Of the ChameleSn’s form and nature. 

A stranger animalf ' cries one, 

“ Sure never lived beneath the sun : 

A lizard’,s body ‘lean aqd long, 

A fish's head, a serpetit's tongue. 

Its foot with triple claw disjoin'd ; | 

And what a length of tail behind ! 

How slow its pace ! and then its liue 

Whoever saw so fine a blue ?” » 

Hold there !” the other quick replies, * 

'' 'Tis green— -I saw it^with these eyes. 

As late with open mouth it lay. 

And warm'd it in th§ sunny ray; 

Stretch'd at its ease the beajt I view'd, 

And saw it eat the air for food.” • 

I’ve seen it, sir, as well as you, 

And must again affirm it blue. 

At leisure I the beast survey'd, ' 

Extended in*the cooling shade.” 

• ) ’Tis green, Wi green, sir, I assura ye”— « 
'' Green !” cries the other in a fury — 

Why, sir,— d'ye think I've lost my eygs,?” 
'Twerc no great loss,” the friend replies ; 

For, if they always serve you thus. 

You'll find 'em but of lit^e use.” 

So high at last the contest rose, 
firom words they alpiost came to blows : 

Wl|ei» luckijy t;arae by a thirdly • 

* To him the question they referrjd ; 

* And 1)egg'd he'd tell 'em, if he Ji^new, 

Whether the tljing w'asjg^een or blue. ^ 

Sirs,” cries the umpre, '' cease your pother, 
'fhc creature's neither one nor t'other, 

I c^ght the animal last night. 

And view'ddt o’er by tandleliglit ; 
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^ '' I mark’d it well — ^’twas black as jet -- 

You stare—- but^ sirs, Tve got it yet, 

Ami can produce Pray, sir, do : , 

1*11 lay my life the thing is blue/' 

And I'll be sworn, that when you've seen 
The reptile, you'll pronounce him green." 

** ^ell then, at once to end the doubt," 

Replies the man, “ I'll turn him*^out ; 

^nd when before your ej^es Tve set him, 
you don't find him black. I'll cat him." 

He^said; then full fapforc their sight * 

Produced the beast, and lo !— 'twas white. Mejuuci.. 


. 'I 

0. — THE rKWCAS'tJL.E APOTHECARV. 

< 

>> ** 
A<^man in many a country town we know, . 

Z Professii^ openly witlf death to wrestle : 
Entering the field against the grimly foe, 
'Arm'tfwjth a mortar and a pestle. 

Yet some affirm, no enemies they are ; 
But^nect just like prize-fighters, in a fair : 
Who first shakp hands btfore they box, 

Yhe^i give each other plaguy knocks. 

With all the love and kindness of a brotliei . 

So (many a suffering patient Faith) ' 

^ Though ?hc Apothecary fights with death, 
Still they're sworn friends to one .another, 

** A member of the .^sculapian line. 

Lived at Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 

Nr man could better gild a pill ; 

Or make a bill ; 

Or mix a draught, or bleed, or blister : 
w Or draw a tooVi out of your head ; 

Or diattcr scandal by your bed ; 

• Or spread .a plaster. 

o .. ■ , 

His fame full si's miles round the country ran, 
In short, in reputation he was ! 

All the oUl women call’d him ^ a fine man !" 
His name was Bolus. ’ 

Benjamin Bolus, though in trade, 

(Which oftentimes w^Ml genius filter,) 
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^ Head works of Ancy, ft is said ; 

• And cultivated the BeUes Lekres. 

• 

’ And wtfy should this be thought so odd ? 

Can’t men have taste who curfe a phthysic ? 

Of poetry though patron God, • 

Apollo patronises physic, ^ 

Bolus loved verse, and took so much delight iu’l, 
'rliat his prescriptions he resolved to write in’t. • 

No opportunUy he e’er let pass 

Of writing the difcctions on nis labels, 

III dapper couplets, like Ga^*s Fables ; 
i )r rather like the lines in lludihras. 

Apothecary’s A^rse !~and jidiere’s the treason ? 

. ’Tis simply honest dealing; — «iot*a crime ; 

When patumts sw'allow physic without reason, 
li is In it fair to give a little rhyme. 

• * 

He had a patient lying at Death’s door, • ^ 

Some three miles from the town, it might be fou 
'fo whom, one evening, Bedus sent an article, 

111 pharnuuy, that’s call’d cathartical. * 

And on the label of the stu^l^ 

lie wrote this vdi'se ; 

’NiHiich one would think was clear enough 
, And terse, — 

‘‘ When iaken. 

To be weU shakenT 

Next morning, earlyj iSolus rose; 

. And to the patient’s house-he goes 
Upon his pad, 

AVho a vile trick of stumbling had : 

It was indeed a very sorry hack ; 

But that’s of course ; ^ 

For what’s expected from a horse. 

With an apothecary on his baejt ? 

Buhis arrived, and gave a double Tt^p ; 

Bt^ween*a singlii and a double rap.^ 

Knocks of this kinfl 

Are gi\^ii by gentlemen who teach to dance ; 

* By iidiMers, and by opera-singers : 

• 9 
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One loiid^ and then a little one behihd^ * 

' As if the knocker fell^ by chance^ 

Out of their fingers. t 

The servant let him in^ with dismal face. 

Long as a courtier’s out of places 

Portending ^somc disaster ; 

John'b countenance as rueful look'd^ and grim, 

As if the Apothecary had physick’d him^ 

' ^ And not his master. 

Well, h^'w's the patient V* iBdlus ea\^. * 

John shook his bead. 

Indeed ? — hum I — ha ! — that's Very odd. 

He took the draught ?” — ^John gare a nod ! 

Well — how ? — Wh^t then ?»-^Spcdk out,' you dunce !”— 
Why then^*' says Jdhn,/^ we sfiook him once.'‘ 

Shook him ! — how ?” Bolus stammerM out :• 

Wc jolted him aliout.'’ 

* ' Zounds !-— shake a patient, man — a shake won't do.' 

“ No, — and so we gave him two.” 

Two shakes 1— odds curse ! 

“ ’Twould make the patient jvorse.” 

It did 1 }%, sir — and so a third wc tried.” 

‘‘ Well, and what then Then^ Sh*, my masttn— died.' 
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1.— CHEERFULNESS. 

-CTjunquillity appears by the composure of the counte- 
nance and general Te^iose of the whole body, without the 
exertion of any one muscle. The countenance oppn, the 
forehead smooth, the eyebrows arched, the mouth* just nof 
shut, and the eygs passing with an easy motion from object 
to object, but not dwelling Icmg upon any one. CJheerful- 
iiess adds a smile to tranifuillity, and opens the mouth a 
little more. 


, •EXAMPLE. 

Now, my co-mates, and kfethers in exile., 

• Hath not old custom made thisdife fiiore sweet 
Than tilht of painted pomp ? Are not these w^oods 
More free from peril than the ehvious court ? 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The season's diUcrcnce ; as the icy fang 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind, • 

Which, when it bite's and blows upon my body 
Ev'n till 1 shrink with cold, 1 smile and' say, 

This is no flattery ; thesa are coftnsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 

M'hich, like the toad, ugf^ and vcnqpious, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in its nead ; 

And this our life, exempt from public haunts, * 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 
■Sermons stones, and good in every thing. 

SiiakspeaB£'s^A.v You Like if. 

* ' ; 

> — MIRTH. • 


Mirth, or laughter, opens the mouth liori /on tally, raises 
the cheeks high, lessens the aperture of the eyas, and, when 
violent, shakes and convulses the whole frame, fdls the eyes 
w'ith tears, and occasions holding the sides from the ])aiii the 
convulsive laughter gives them. • * •* 


EXAMPLE. 

A 1 90 L ! — a fiMil, 1 met a fo&l i' th' forest, 

A motley fdbl ; — a miser^le varlM ! — 

As 1 do live by food, 1 met a fool 

Mlio laid hiip down, and bask’d him in the sun, 

And rail'd on Lady Fortune in godd terms ; 

In good set tenhs, — and wt« motley fool : a 
OoM-morrow, fool, quoth I ; No, sir, ouoth he, 
CaU me not fool, till Heav'n hath sent me fortune : 
An^<fhen drew a dial from his poke, 
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And looking on it with lack-luStre eye/ 
f Says very wisely. It is ten o’clock : 

Thus may we see, quoth he, how the world wags ; 

*Tis but an hour ago sin<5j it was nine, ^ 

And ahcT one hour more ’twill be eleven : 

And from hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 

And tlieu from hoiij to hour wc rot and rot, 

And llicreby hangs a tale. IV hen 1 did hear 
Vhe motley fool thus moral on the time. 

My lungs began to crow like chanticleer. 

That fools should be so deep contemplative ; 

' And 1 did laugh, sans intermission, 

*An hour by his dial. O noble fool ! 

A worthy fool ! Motley’s the only wear. 

I # Shaksi»eame’sM.v l"o7/ /WAc 


3 . — RAILLERY. 

Raillery without animosity, puts on thci aspect of cheer- 
fulness ; the counteiKuiQe smiling, and the tone of, voice 
N^jirightly. ' 

EXAMPLE. 

• ' liET nio play the fool « 

IVith mirth and laughter ; so let w'rinkles come. 

Arid let*my liver rather heat with wine, 

Than my heart cool with muriifying groans. 

M’hy should a man, whose blood is w^ami within. 

like his grandsire cut id alabaster ? 

►St'^.’P when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice, 

By being peevish ? I tell thee what, Antonio, 

( 1 love thee, atfJ k is my love that speaks), 

U’herc are a sort of men whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond, 

And do a wilful stillness entertain, ^ 

With puqiose to be drest in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit, 

As who should say, J am Sir Oracle^ 

Ajid when I ope my lips, let n(» dog hark ! 

I ’ll tell tlue more of this another time ; ’ 

Bui tisli not wiili this melancholy bait 
For this fool’s gudgeon, this opinion. 

(vomj, good Loren/n, fare ye well a wliile. 

I’ll end my CAhortfcti<in after dinner. 

SijakoPEare’s Merchant of Venive. 


4 . — joy. 

Joy, m lion modern ♦ic, opens the counteilaii^e with smiles, and 
tlirows^ as it were, si sunshine of delectation over the whole 
frame ; when it is sudden and violent, i'- expresses itself by 
clapping the hsuids, raising tlie eyes towards heaven, and 
giving such a spring to the l>ody OvS to make it , attempt to 
mount up as if it could fly : when joy is extreme, and goes 
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iiitfir transport, rapture, and ecstacy, it has a wildness of 

look and gesture that borders on folly, madness, and sorrow!'. 

« • 

* EXAMl'l.T.. 

Imoinoa, ob ! this separation 
Has made you dearer, if it can be so, 

Than you were ever to me : you*a]>pcar 
- Jjike a kind star jio my beniglited steps, 

To^ guide me on ij/y way to happiness ; 

• J cannot miss it now- Governor, friend, 

Vou think me mad : but let me b^css you aU 
Who any ways have been the instruments 
Of finding her again. ImoindaV found ! 

And everything that I would Ij^vc in her. 

I have a thousafid tilings to of her. 

And she as many morevto know of me, 

J5ut you have made me happier, I confess. 

Acknowledge it, much happier^Uian 1 

Have wordiLor powir to tell you. Captain, you, 

Kv’n you, most have jv^onged nitf, 1 forgive ; 

• 1 will not say you have betrayed^ne tiow, 

ril thin> you but the minister of fate ^ 

To bring me to my loved Imoinda here. 

J^et the fools 

AVli(» follow forfane live iifion her smiles, 

All our prosperity is idaced in love, • 

Wc have enough ot that to make us happy : 

This little spot of earth you stand upon, 

Is more to me tlian the ex|cnded plains 
Of my creat father’s kingdom ; here 1 reign 
In full delight, in joys to pow’r unknown, 

Vour love my empire, anc%our heartily throne. 

i’ II E It N ’ s Orotfiioko. 


5.— LOVE. , 

Love gives a soft serefftity to the countenance, a languishing 
to the eyes, a sweetness 1:o*the voice, and a tenderness to tlu^ 
tt'hole frame ; when entreating it clasps tlie hands, with in- 
termingled lingers to the breast ; when declaring? the right 
hand, open, is pressed witli force upon the breast exactly ovt^r 
the heart ; it makes its approaches with the utmost delicacy , 
and is attended with trembling hetitatioii and coftf!i:<on. 

^ EXAMPLE 

* • • you do 

• Still betters what is done. When yipi speak, sweet- 

* I’d htve you it ever : when you sing, 
rd have you buy and sell so, so givff alms, 

Pray so ; and, for the ordeipng your affairs, ^ 

To sing them too ; When you do dance. 1 wish you 
A ^ave o’ the sea, that you might ever w 
' Nothifif but that ; move still, still so, « • 
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And own no other function : eteh you^ doing. 

So singular in each particular, 

Oowns what you are doing in the present deeds, 

That all your acts are quOens. Shaksfe are's fVinter\s‘ TaL\ 


6. PITY. 

Pity shows itself in a com])as8ionate ti^ndemess of voiceT a 
feeling of pain in the countenance, and a gentle raising and 
. fallinjij of the hands and eyes, as if mourning over the un- 
happy object. The mouth is open, the eyebrows are drawn 
down, and the features cintractcd o? drat^ together. 

EXAMPLE. 

A I. AS ! poor Yorick ? I kniyy him, Horatio; a fellow of infinite jest, 
of most excellent fancy : lie hath borne me on his back a thousand times ; 
and now how abhorred in my iiiuiginatidn it is 9 t my gorge rises at it. 
Here hung those lips tha'^1 have Ki>ssed 1 know not how oft. Where be 
your gibes now ? \ oui' gambols ? Your songs ? Your flashes oi’ merri- 
ment, that were wont to set the tabic on a roar ? Ndi one now to mock 
your own grinning ? Quite chop-fallen ? Now get you to my lady’s chain- 
ber, ani tdl her, let her paint an inc}\ thick, to this favour she must come : 
make her laugh at that. Shakspeare’s Hamlet. 


7- POPE. 

H(>j*k en^ts and brightens the countenance, spreads the 
arms with the haiujs ^open, lis to receive the object of jfs 
wishes : the voice is plaintive, and inclining to eagerness ; 
tlie breath drawn inwards more forcibly than usual, in order 
to express our desires the more strongly, and oiir earnest 
exjiectation of receiving the object of them. 

example. 

O Hophi, sweet flatterer^ whose tlelusive touch ' 

Sheds on afflicted minds the balm of comfort, 

Kclievts the load of poverty ; sustains 

'J’he ^])tive bending with die weight of bonds, 

And smooths the puiow^ of disease and pain ; 

Send hack th’ exploring messenger with joy. 

And let me hail liiee from that fnendly grove. 

, t 4 Glover’s Boadicca. 


8.-— HATKED.. 

Hatred, or aversion^ ^draws back the body as if to avoid the 
hated object ; the hands at the same time throw*n out*spread, 
as if to keep it off. (The ffice is turned away from that side 
towards which the hands are thrown out ; the eyes looking 
angrij}', and ohlitjuely, the same way the handj^-are dire^Tted ; 
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the* eyebrows are contracted, the upper-lip disdiiinfull/^ 
nlrdwn up, and the teeth set ; the pitch of the voice is'lotv, 
but loud, and harsh, the tone* chiding, unequal, siirK', and 
vehement, tlie sentences are short and abrpj»t. 

EXAMPLE.* 

Why get thee gone, horror tfnd night go with thee * 
listers of Acheron, go hand in hand, 

Go dance about the bow’r, and close them in ; 

And tell them that 1 sent you to salute them. 

Profane the ground, and for th* ambrosial rose 
And breatjji of jessamine, let heiriloek blacken. 

And deadly nigh^hade poison Jll the air : . * 

For the sweet nightingale may ravens croak. 

Toads pant, and addegir rustle through the leaves ; 

May ser|jents, winding up die trees, let fall 
Tlicir hissing necks uiMin them from above. 

And imngldkkihsesJisuch as^i would give them. 

^ , Youxo’s 


^ 9. AtJtfKR. 

• 

Anger, when violent, expresses itself with rapidity, noise, 
harshness, and sometimes interruption and hesitation, 
us if unable to utter with sufficient force. It winkles the 
brows, enlarges and heaves tW nostrils, strains the muscles, 
clinches the fist, stamps with the fbof, and gives a violent 
agitation to the whole b(»dy» The voice assumes the Jiigh- 
est tone it can avhqit consistently with force and loudness, 
though sometimes to express angqj* with ujicommon energy, 
tlie voice assumto a lofv and forcible tone. 

• • • • , 

EXAMPLE. * 

W'liy have those banish’d and forbidden legs 
Dared once to touch a dust of England’s gAmiul^?- 
Hut more than why — Why have tliey dared lofnavcli 
i^o many miles upon her peaceful bosom ; 

Frightening her pale-faced viUagers with war. 

And ostentation of despised arms ? , ^ 

< 'om’st thou because the anointAl king is hence r • * 

>Vhy, foolish boy, the king is left behind. 

And in my loyal bosom lies bi'^pow'r. 

VV^erc -i but ngiiiAhc lord oi'such hot^outji 
• As when brave Gaunt, thy father iflid myself, 
j ilescacd the lUack Prince, tliat youiTg Mars of men, 

From forth the ranks of many thoiisj^nd French ; 

Oh, tlien, how qgickly shoult^ this arm of mine, 

Now prisoner to the palsy, lhastise thee, ^ 

An4 minister correctron to thy fault ! 
p sShaslsfeare’s i^«cAcr<; 

* s 2 
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10. REVENGE. 

Revenge expresses itself like malice (see page 410), bufr 
iflore openly, loudly, and triumphantly. 

flXAMPI.E. 

Ir it wiU feed nothing else, it will feed my revenge. He hath disgraced 
me, and hindered me of naif a million ; laughed at my losses, mocked at 
iny gains, scorned my nation, thwarted my bb^ains, cooled my friends, 
heated my enemies. And what’s his reason ? I am a Jew ! Hath not a 
,rew eyc!? Math not a .few hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions ? Is he not fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, 
subject to the same diseases, healed by the same mcaiy , warmed and cooled 
by the sarnes.ummcr and wintef^ as a Christii|p is ? If you stab us, do we 
not bleed ? If you tickle us, do we not laugh r* If you poison us, do wc 
not die ? and if you wrong us, shall we *yt revenge ? If we are like you 
ill the rest, we will resemble you in that. If a Jew wrong a (hristian, 
what is his humility i' Revenge. If a Christian wrong a Jew, whai 
should his sufferance be by Christia/i example ? Why revenge. The vil- 
lany you teach me, 1 willVxccute; ^d it diall rro hard, but 1 will better 
the' instruction. * Suaksvh ah of Venice. 

fP 


11, KKi*ROACHi 

I N repro#,oli, tlie brow is contracted, the lip turned up with 
scorn, the head shaken, the voice low, as if abhorring, and 
the whole ^ody expressive of aversion. 

£XA>|rT.E. 

Thot^ riaye, diou wretch, tliou coward, 

IJiou liltle valiant, great in villany ! 

Inou ever strong upon the stronger side ! 

Thou fortune’s champion, thou dost never light 
Rut when her humorous ladyshij) is by ' 

To teach thee safety ! thou art per jured too. 

And sootmst up greatShess. Wnat a fool art thou, 

A ramping fool ; to brag, and stani]^, and swear, 

Cpon my^party ! Thou cold-blVioded slave, 

Hast thou not spoke like thunder on my side, 
lleen sworn my soldier ? Ridding me depend 
(Jpo,n thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength ? 

And dost thou now fall over to my foes ? 

Thou W'ear a lion’s hide ! doff it for shame, 

And hang a calf’s skin on those recreant limbs. 

^ SiiAKsi'EAiiE’s King John 


12.-r-FEAR AND TERROR. , 

Fear, violent and sudden, opens wide the eyes and mouth . 
shortens the nose, gives the countenanc6 an air of wildness, 
covers it with ^deadly paleness, draws- hack the elbows pa- 
rallel with the sides, lifts up the open hands, with the 
tingeis spread, to the height of the breast, atis^me distance 
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l)oh)re it, so as to shield it from the dreadful object. 

* fo()t is drawn back behind the other, so that the body 
Shrinking from the danger, aild putting itself in a {Posture 
for flight. The heart beats violently, the breath is quick 
and short, and the whole body js thrown into a general 
tremor. The voice is weak and trembling, the» sentences 
are^ short, and the meaning confused and incoherent. 

£XAMPI.£. • 

All ! mercy on iny houl ! What is that ? My old friend’s fjfiost ? They 
say none but wick(j|l folks walk. I wish 1 were at the bottom of a coal- 
pit. La ! how }ia1e, and his face i^q^rown since hii^dMth : he never 
was handsome ; and death lias improved him very much the wroti#? way.— 
Pray, do not come near me ! fished you very well vrhen you were alive ; 
but I could never abide a dead man check by jowl with me. Ah, ah, 
mercy on us ! No nearer, pray ! If it be only to take leave of me that yoh 
arc come buck, I covdd bave^xcusetkyou the ceremony with all my heart. 
— Or if you — mercy no nea^r, pray — if you have wronged any 

body* as you money a little,*! give jfou the word of a mghted 

(■hristian, 1 will pray as long as you ideasc, for the deliverance or repose 
of your departed soul. 31 y good, wwthy, noble friend, do, pray, disap- 
pear, as ever you would wish youjpld friend to come to his sens^ again. 

• Molikhe. 



13.~*^nRW. 

In moderate soriow, tlie countenance is dejecfBd, the eyes 
cast downward, the arms htuig^b^Dse, sometimes a little 
raised, suddenly to fall again ; the hands open/ the fingers 
spread, and th(;^ voice plaintive, frequently interrupted with 
sighs. Ilut when this passion is in excess, it distorts the 
countenance, as if ij agonies of^pain ; it* raises tlie voice to 
, the loudest com plain ip gji, and sometimes even to cries and 
shrieks ; it wrings the hands, beats the/ head and breast, 
tears the hair, and throws itself on the ground : and, like 
other passions, in excess, seems to border oif phrensj. 

EXAMPLE. 

Seems, madam ! nay, it is ^ 1 know not seeing. 

’Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, * 

Nor customary suits m* solemn black. 

Nor windy stj^ipiradon of ibxed breatli ; ^ 

Nof nor tll0 fruitful rivtfr in the^yfj, f 
Nor the dejected ’haviour of the visage. 

Together li^th all forms, modes, ^ows of grief 
That can denote me truly : theseindeed seem, 

Jt’or they are actions thata^an might plav ; 

Hut 1 have that within which passeth sno^, 

Chesc but the trappings and the suit^f wo. 

SiiAKSPEABE’s HcfiileL 
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14 . ^REMORSE. 

^ 'v . 

Remo^sEj or a painful renieijibrance of criminal actions oi> 
pursuits, casts down the countenance, and clouds it with 
anxiety, hangs down the head, shakes it ^vith regret, just 
raises the eyes as if to look up, and suddenly casts them 
down again with sighs ; the tight hand sometimes beats the 
breast, and the whole body writhes as* if with self-a version. 
The voie<;has a harshness as in hatred, and inclines to a low 
and reproachful tone. 

Oh, when the last account ’twixt heaven and cart]'. 

Ik to be inadCi, then shall this lif^yd and seal 
Witness against us to damnation i 
How oft the si^ht of means to do ill deeds 
illakes deeds ill done ! U^dsi notlhou bean by^ 

A fellow by the ^ind of Nrfjure imi'fk'd, 

Quoted and silffiM, tc»"do a deed of shame,*" ^ ‘ 

' This nmrder ha^ not come into my mind ; 
lUit taking note of thy abln^ired as]>ect, 

* Finding thee lit lor bloody v^Uany, 

Apt. liwlile to be emjdoyed in danger,' 

I j^Wvily R-foke with tliec of Arthur’s death ; 

And thou, to be endeared to a king, 

IVlad’st it no conscience to destroy a prince. 

Sit akspeakl’s A’/wr/ Mm . 
f 

iii»~J>ESrATK. 


Despair, afe in a condemned criminal, or one who has lost 
all hope of salvation, bonds the eyt^rtnt s dt>i^ nw'tirds, clouds 
the forehead, rolls J^he eyes frightfully, opens the mouth ho- 
rizontally, bites the lips, widens the t ostrils, and gnashes 
the teeth. The a/ms are soIne^imc^5 bent at the elbows, the 
fists clinched hard, the veins and muscles swelled, the skin 
livid, the whole btxly strained and violently agitated ; while 
groans of inward torture arc more frequently uttered than 
words. If any ^vords, they arc few, and expressed with a 
sullen eager bitterness, the^one of the voice often loud ana 
furious^ and sometimes in the same note for a considcrabh* 
tim“. , ‘ , 

^ XAMPI.E. ' 

A'. Ifr/i. Ilow fares my lord? hpeak, Heaufort, to thy sovereign. < 

Car. If thou be’st Death, I’ll give thee England^ treasure. 

Enough to purchase sucli unolher islwd. 

So thou wilt let me li' e and feel no pain. 

.• X. lien. Ah, what a si^n it is of evil life, 

^\Tlen death’s approach is seen so terrible ! 
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‘tJTaf'. BeaufBrt, it sovereign speaks to thee. 

Car. Bring me to my trial when you will. 

Died he not in his bed ? where should he die ? 

• (Jan I make men live, wheth^ they will or no ? — 

Oh ! %)rture me no mure, 1 will confess. 

Alive again ? then show me where he is, 
ni give a thousand pounds to look upon him.— • 
lie hath no eyes, the dust hath blinded iliem — 

(lomb down his hair ; look ! look ! it stands upright. 

Like lime-twigs to’ catch ray winged soul ! * 

(rive me some drinlf, and bid the apothecary 
Bring the strong poison that 1 bought of him. 

K. lien. O thou eternal Mover of the heavens. 

Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch ! 

O beat away^thc busy meddling fiend 
That lays strong si^e unto this ^^ketch’s soul, 

And from his bosom purge this black despair J 

W tir. See how the jpptgs of death do make him grin. 

K. lien. Peace to ms soul, if jCrod’s good pleasure be ! 

Lord Cardinal, if thou think'st on Heaven’s bliss, . 

Hold up thvtiancL idake sig^l of thy hope 

^ Kl dies, and nmJjRno sign f O Hod, Argive him. 

SHAKsrtfAUiTs llenry VI. 2d ParC 

m It, 


16.— SURPRISE. 

Surprise, wonder, or amazement, opens the eyes, and makest 
tliern api)ear very prominei^. It sometimes raises them to 
tlic .skies, but more frequently fixes them on tli^ object ; the 
^jy^nith is open, and the haiiiis are held up nearly in the atti- 
tude of fear ; the voice is at fir#k low, but so emphatical, 
that every wor<i is pronounced slowly and 'tiuth energy ; 
when, by the tfiscovery of something excellent in the object 
of wonder, the emotion may be^callod at^piiratioii ; the cye.s 
.ire raised, the lianAs lifted up, or clapped together, and the 
voice elated M'ith exjttes'iiioi^ of rapture, , 

EXASIPLE. ^ 

(iroxE to he married, gone to swear a peace 1 * * ' 

False blood to false blood join’d ! Hone to be friends ! • 

Shall 1 /ew'is have Blanch ? and Blanch those provinces ? 
it is not so ; thou hast mis-spoke, mislieard ! 

Be well advised, tell o’er thy talt again ; . 

It cannot he : thou dost but say ’tis so. 

VViiut dost thou mean by shaking of thy head ? 

W^'liy 4ost thqir Aok so .sac^y on my ton ? 

• Whkt means that hand upon that f reastfol' thine ? 

I Why^holds thine eye that lamentable rheum, 

Like a proud fiver peering o’er his bounds ? 

Be these sad sigl^p confirmers of thy words ? 

Then speak again ; not all^h^ former tale, • 

Bu 4 this one word, whether thy tale he tme ? 

^ Sixaksfeajie's King John. 
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17 ‘-— TOIDE. !. 

Pride^ assumes a lofty look, bordering upon the aspect anu;.' 
attitude of anger. The eyes full open, but w^ith the eye- ' 
brows considerably drawn down, the mouth pouting, mostly 
shut, and the lips contracted. The words are uttered with 
a slow, stiff, bombastic affect»»tion of importance ; the hand- 
sometimes rest on the hips, with the eFoows brought forw^n 
in the position called a-kimbo ; the legs at a distance fro* 
each other, the steps large and stately. 

. T-yirAMPLE. ' 

You 11 grace shall pardon me, 1 will i^ot back ; 

I am too high born to be propcrti^l ; 

To be a secondary at control. 

Or useful serving-man and instrument 
To any sovereign state throughout the worldti 
Your breath first kindled ihediead war 

Between this chust(^ed kingdom and m ^ 

And brought in nu^tter that should feed this lire : 

And now ’tis far too huge to be blown out 
With that same weak wind which enkindled ii. 

You taught me how to know the face of right, 

Acqu/i/,p|edrine with interest to this land ; 

Ycafilirust this enterprise into my heart ; 

And come ye now to tell me .fohn hath made 
His pcace^ith Rome ? M'hat Is that peace to me ? 

1, by jhc honour of my marriage-bed, 

After^young Arthur, claim this land for mine ; 

And now it is half epnquered, must 1 back, 

Because that John haul made his peace with Rome ? 

Am 1' Rome's slave ?• What penny hath Rome borne. 

What men provided, what munition sent, 

To undcT-prop this action ? Is’i not I 
Thaf undergo this charge ? Who else but 1, 

And such as my claim • 4*e liable, 

iSweat in this business, and maintain thiS'war ? 

Have 1 not heard these islanders sl«,>ut,out, 

Vive Ir Roy ! as 1 have bank d Uieir towns ? 

Have 1 not here the best cards for the game, 

To win this cy*y mutch ydayed for a crown ? 

And sliail i now gH’e o’er liie yielded set ? 

No, no, my soul, it nevvr shall be said. 

tMi akspeare's Kifff/ Juhtt. 


18. BOASTING. 

In oonfidenco and courage, tl.e bead is ereft, the .breast jirt. 
jected, the countena ice ilear and open, the accents aro 
strong, round, and not too rajiid ; the vo?5?e tirm'and t /eu 
Hoasting exaggerates these ap|iearances by loudness, blu' - 
tering, and what & not unaptly icalled swaggering ; the arms 
are placed a-kimbo^ the foot stamped on the ground, the 
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fcad drawn back with pride, the legs take large strides, and 
^i^:^Dice swfells into bombast. • 




EK AMPLE. 


: Captain BohadiVs Method of Defeating an Army — I will tell you, 
jiiir, by way of private and under seal, I am a f^fcntleman ; and live here 
bicurc, and to myself: biit, were 1 kngwn to his Majesty and the Lords, 
r^;t erve me, 1 would undertake upon this ])oor head and life, foi^the pub- 
l bt lefit of the state, not only to spare tlie entire lives of his subjects in 
• ral, hut to save the one-half, nay three-fourths of his yearly charge in 
t ng war, and against what enemy soever. And how would I do it^ 
>l i-. you? — Why thus. Sir: — 1 would select nineteen, more to myself, 

I .uiglioiit the land .« gentJemcn they should be ; of good spirit, strong 
. d able constitution. I wdbld choose them by an instil.. i -that 1 have. 

lul 1 would^tcach these nineteen th^pecial rules ; as, your Punto, your 
Heverso, yotir Stoccata, your ^ ihroccata, your Passada, your i^Iontonto; 
ill they could all ])lay very near, or altogether, as well as myself. This 
one, say tlte enemy were fortj^ thousand strong. We twenty would come 
into tile liehl, the tentTi of JiJ vch or^dfiereabout ; and we would challenge 
' ycnty*of the encniy : could not, in t|ieir I oMiur, refuse us. Wc^l^l- 

we would kill theiil . challenge twenty more — kill them ; twenty iiiofe — 
!:ill them : twenty more — kill them tt>o. And, thus, would we kill every 
van his ten a-day — ten a-day — that’s ten score : ten score — that’s two 
' undred : two hundred a*day — five days, a thousand : forty thoUsand — 
4irty times live — live times forty — two hundred days, kill il-em all up by 
imputation. And this 1 will venture my poor genueiutCwilike carcass 
^ lierform (yirovided there he no treason practised upon us,) by fair and 
iNcrcet manhood ; that is, civilly— Jby the sw*ord. 

Every Mim in hi^ Humonr, 


19.— PERPLKxrrv. 


’i':iir*i.,KXiTV, irresolution, or anxiety, collects the body tv/- 
etlier as if for tliouii^itfiil consitieration ; •the eyebrows are 
■oiitracted, the head hanging on the breast, the eyes cast 
’own wards, the mouth shut, the lips pursefl. together. Siid- 
iily the whole body alters its aspect, as having discovered , 
.-mething, then falls into contemplation as before'; the mo- 
•o;is of the body are restless and unequal, sometimes moving 
' ■i:k, and sometimes slow; the pauses in speaking are 
>iig, the tone of the voice uneven, the* sentences* broken 
:d untiniohed. 


EXi^MPLE. 


\'r.s ; — ’tis Almilia : — by and by dead. 

’Tis nky she c-'mes to si>eak of Cassio’s death ; 

The noise was high — lla ! no more«moving ? 

Still as the grave — Shall six* iome in, were’t good ? 

I ILhink she stirs again ; — No What’s the best ? 

If Aie come in she’ll sure speak to mv wife< 

Shah 

<r 


SuAKSPEABE's Othello, 
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20 .— MALICE. 

I'hii^ hateful dispoBition seti^lhe jaws^ or gnashes ' 
sends blasting flashes from the ^ eyes, stretches* th 
horizontally, clinches both the hsts, and bends the c 
a straining manner to thh body. The tone of voice ai.*' 
pressiop Ure much the same as in an^er, but not so lou^ * 

EXAMPLE. ^ 

* Fow like a fawning publican he looks ' 

1 hate him, for he is a Christian ; 

But more, for that, in low Himplicity, ^ 
out money {h&ds, ana brills down 
The rate of usance here witii us in Venice. 

If I can catch him once upon tlfl hip, 

1 will feed fat the ancient grudge 1 bear him. 

He hates our sacred nation, and ha rails, 

£v'n there wher^^ mercham^ mostij#.^n^cgatc, 

On me, my ba.gr ins, ^nd my well-wm. ^^ntt, « 

Which he calls interest. Cursed be my tniJP 

If T forgive him.' SiiAKbPEAUEN Merchant of V 

' r 

J: 4 , « 21 .— JEALOUSY. 

Jealousy shows itself by restlessness, peevishness, thou* 
fulness, anxiety, and absence df mind. Sometimes it I 
out into pfteous complaint, and weeping ; then a gle 
hope, that all is yet ?vf 11, lights up the countenance i 
momentary smile. Immediately the face, clouded wi. 
general gloom, shows the mind overcast ^gain u ith hoi 
A jspicionu and frightful imaginations. 

EXAMPLE. % 

How blest am I * , 

In my just *«,cnsure ! in mv^rue opinion ! — 

Alack tor lesser knowledge ! — ^how accursed 
In being so^bless’d ! There may be in the cup 
A spider, steep'd, and one may drink, depart, 

•>Ana yel partake no venom, for his knowledge 
Is not infected ; but if one present 
The abhorr'd ingredient to Ins eye, make known 
Mow he hath drunk, hs cracks his gorge, his sides. 

With violent hefts.— 1 have drunk, and seen the spider * 

fe>HAKSP£AR£'s Wmter\ Tat 


FINIS. 


Olivia h Bovn, raurazas. 








